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PROSPECTUS. 


A strone desire exists in various 
quarters, for some periodical, other 
than a newspaper, which speaking 
considerately, yet freely and boldly 
on the topics of the day, may give 
utterance to the New England way 
of thinking, and may thus help to 
concentrate and direct the public 
sentiment of New England. The 
earnestness with which this desire 
has been frequently expressed, has 
led to some consultations respecting 
the practicability of commencing 
and sustaining such a_ periodical. 
Under the advice of judicious friends, 
and in the confidence that the reli- 
gious and thinking public, whether 
east or west of the Hudson, who 
love that evangelical truth and that 
simple primitive order which give 
beauty and glory to this heritage of 
our fathers, will favor the enter- 
prise, the subscriber has resolved 
on making the attempt. The pledg- 
es which he has received from gen- 
tlemen variously distinguished in the 
churches, in the republic of letters, 
and in the walks of civil life, who 
are expected to aid him with their 
experienced judgments, and with 
their practiced pens, are such as au- 
thorize him to entertain the strongest 
hopes that the intellectual and litera- 
ry character of the work will be not 
unworthy of its name or of its aim. 
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The periodical now proposed, will 
not be theological in the technical 
sense: we have our scientific jour- 
nals, in theology as in other depart- 
ments, learned and ponderous. Nor 
will it be exclusively religious: we 
have already religious magazines, 
devotional and practical, of various 
kinds and names—for the family, 
for the mother, for the child, for the 
Sabbath School. Nor again, will it 
be occupied with any one class of 
subjects: there are already period- 
icals enough, and good enough, of 
that description—some for temper- 
ance, and some against slavery— 
some for foreign missions, and some 
for home missions—some for the 
improvement of seamen, and some 
for the great cause of an educated 
Christian ministry. The periodical 
now proposed will enter into no 
competition with any of these works. 
It will be simply a magazine express- 
ing the views of free Christian men, 
on whatever happens to come up for 
discussion. Ncthing that concerns 
our interests and affections as citi- 
zens, our duties as men, or our faith 
and hope as Christians, will be with- 
out the range of topics contemplated 
by the conductors of the New Eng- 
lander. Not every thing, but any 
thing—and especially any thing in 
ethics, polities, literature or religion, 
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which may happen to engage the at- 
tention of the public—will be freely 
discussed in these pages. Yet on 
the other hand, these pages will not 
be open for every man to maintain 
his own private opinion. The pro- 
posed magazine, is not to be a mere 
receptacle of essays and disquisi- 
tions from various writers of various 
ways of thinking on the subjects 
discussed, and with no special bond 
of union. It will claim the privile- 
ges of a corporation in the republic 
of letters, a person in law, with an 
individuality and character of its 
own, and with its own opinions to 
propound and defend. It will de- 
pend for its success, not upon the 
names and standing of its writers, 
and the reputation which they have 
achieved in other efforts, but upon 
its own name and standing, upon the 
soundness of its own opinions, and 
the ability with which those opinions 
are commended to the understand- 
ing and affections of the public. 

It is proper, however, to say that 
there is no intention of reviving in 
this periodical the theological dis- 
cussions in which some of the 
ablest New England divines have 
been so deeply engaged within the 
last fifteen years. ‘he subscriber 
and the gentlemen with whom he is 
associated are of one mind on this 
point. They give no pledges re- 
specting their course in case they 
find these discussions revived in 
other quarters. ‘They only express 
their opinion of what is expedient 
as things now are. The discussions 
referred to have had their day; and 
according to present appearances, 
they have so far accomplished their 
mission, that they need not be re- 
vived. They have enabled the 
friends of evangelical truth to un- 
derstand their own position better, 
and to defend it more clearly and 
convincingly. For this magazine 
to revive those discussions, would 
not only draw us farther into the 
field of scientific and metaphysical 
thealogy than we intend to go, but 
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would divert the attention both of 
writers and of readers from other 
subjects, to which the progress of 
the age is giving more prominence 
and more of present importance. 
Spiritual Christianity is assailed by 
two opposite forms of misbelief. 
On the one hand a mystical, pan- 
theistic infidelity, pretending to be 
more spiritual and more* believing 
than Christianity itself—and on the 
other hand a picturesque, enthusi- 
astic superstition, endeavoring to 
evoke and reinthrone the spirit of 
the cloudy past—are invading the 
public mind through all the chan- 
nels of popular literature. The 
young, the unwary, the imaginative, 
the speculative, especially at the 
seats of liberal or professional edu- 
cation, are approached by mysti- 
cism and by formalism, alternate cr 
commingled, now in the form of 
philosophy, now in the form of po- 
etry, now in the guise of history, 
and now in the costume of romantic 
fiction—at one time instilling a dis- 
gust for this prosaic, unpicturesque, 
unbelieving, level and leveling state 
of society, and at another time set- 
ting forth in bland accents the dog- 
mas of the most rabid and disorgan- 
izing democracy. ‘The intellectual 
character of the age is changed en- 
tirely within the last twenty years, 
and it becomes all thinking men to 
recognize the fact. Questions, sim- 
pier, plainer, more within the reach 
and grasp of the popular mind, than 
those which divide the metaphysicai 
expounders of the evangelical sys- 
tem, are coming to be the questions 
of the day in every quarter. It is to 
these questions that our attention 
will be particularly directed. 

Some readers however may be 
aided in conceiving the design of the 
proposed periodical, by a more dis- 
tinct announcement of particular 
classes of subjects which will find 
place in its pages. ‘T’o such read- 


ers then it may be said, that among 
other matters which have been nam- 
ed for discussion and which may be 
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considered as standing on the docket, 
they will find in the successive is- 
sues of this periodical, the following. 

1. Ecclesiastical and civil histo- 
ry, particularly of New England. 

2. Lives and characters of distin- 
guished individuals, and especially 
of those whose influence on religion 
and theology has been greatest. 

3. Various topics in jurispru- 
dence and legislation. These will 
be discussed independently of party 
politics, and with reference to estab- 
ed principles of economical and po- 
litical science. 

4. Architecture, particularly of 
churches; and the fine arts gener- 
ally, in their relation to the happi- 
ness and progress of society. 

5. The peculiar constitution and 
character of New England society ; 
festivals, manners and customs. 

6. Poets and poetry; writers of 
fiction and their works. 

7. Church order and discipline. 

8. Education in schools and col- 
leges. 

9. Transcendentalism, mysticism, 
and pantheistic opinions, whether 
within or without the pale of the 
evangelical communions. 

10. Romanism, Puseyism, and 
traditions generally. 

11. Various topics in mental and 
ethical philosophy. 

12. Millenarianism and prophetic 
exposition. 

13. Plain explanations of difficult 
passages of Scripture. 

14. Enthusiastical, fanatical and 
sceptical errors in religion. 

The ends which the conductors 
have in view, will make it necessary 
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to adapt the work, not only in mat- 
ter and style, but in size and price, 
to a larger class of readers than can 
be found among professional men, 
and persons of wealth and leisure. 
The New Englander will therefore 
be issued in quarterly numbers of 
150 pages octavo, corresponding 
with the pages of this prospectus. 
The purchaser will thus have a 
yearly volume of 600 pages, con- 
venient for use as well as for pres- 
ervation. It is intended that each 
Number shall contain a critical sur- 
vey of public affairs, and summary 
notices of the most important re- 
ligious and miscellaneous intelli- 
gence; so that every successive 
volume shall record in a compen- 
dious form the political and ecclesi- 
astical history of its own year, in- 
creasing in this way not only its 
interest and utility as a periodical, 
but its permanent value. 

The editorial department will be 
under the control of a Committee 
of six gentlemen, including the Pro- 
prietor, who will hold themselves 
responsible for the general charac- 
ter and influence of the work, to 
those who have projected it, and 
through them to the public. 

‘The price will be three dollars 
per annum, payable on the delivery 
of the first Number. 

The Numbers will be published 
simultaneously in Boston, Hartford, 
New Haven, and New York, on the 
first of January, April, July, and Oc- 
tober; commencing A. D. 1843, 

E. R. Tyter, Proprietor. 

New Haven, Sept. 23, 1842. 
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As the New Englander, in accor- 
dance with the Prospectus reprinted 
on the foregoing pages, makes its 
appearance in the field of American 
periodical literature, it is natural for 
both writers and readers to look 
around with the inquiry whether 
there is any vacancy in the field, 
which this new work may reasona- 
bly hope to occupy. 

Omitting in this place all consid- 
eration of the daily and weekly jour- 
nals, the religious and miscellaneous 
as well as the political ; omitting also 
the notice which might be bestowed 
on two numerous classes of monthly 
magazines, those devoted to the lite- 
rature of amusement and those devo- 
ted to specific religious objects or en- 
terprises ; we find among Reviews, 
the most respectable Norta Ameri- 
can, grave, scholarlike, instructive, 
elegant, but on almost every question, 
religious or political, that can divide 
or agitate the public mind, studious- 
ly uncommitted; and on the other 
hand the Democratic, less erudite 
and dignified, but more attractive to 
a larger body of readers, for the rea- 
son that it takes up in almost every 
form, with enthusiastic zeal for its 
own side, the political questions of 
the day. The influence of the for- 
mer is generally of the right sort, so 
far as it goes. It is doing well for 
literature. lis editor being a ripe 
scholar, and none but scholars being 
allowed to speak through its pages, it 
is constantly counteracting the ten- 
dencies to extravagance of taste and 
to shallowness of learning, which 
belong to the youthful genius of our 
country, and which are stimulated 
by sympathy with the revolutionary 
effervescence of the old world. The 
influence of the other is more equiv- 
ocal; and, both for good and for 
evil, is to be far wider and more effi- 
cient than that of its more stately 
and honored competitor. Brilliant 
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with the light of genius; ardent in 
its advocacy of the principles which 
it espouses ; powerful in its sympa- 
thy with popular feeling, and in the 
hold which it thus has on large mass- 
es of the people; reckless in its 
adoption of hasty speculations as es- 
tablished verities of moral and polit- 
ical science, and in pushing out such 
speculations to extreme and revolu- 
tionary results; every one of its 
monthly utterances tells upon the 
character and destiny of our coun- 
try, with a power which our poster- 
ity will feel but will not be able to 
estimate. Beside these, there is an 
attempt to revive the SouTHERN Re- 
view, after some ten years of sus- 
pended animation, primarily—we 
may suppose—for the sake of vindi- 
cating and glorifying the “ peculiar 
institutions” of the Plantation States 
against the public opinion of the 
world, expressing itself in “ the lite- 
rature of the world,”’ and secondari- 
ly, for the sake of expounding and 
commending that policy by which 
the property of the South may dom- 
ineer forever over the freedom of 
the North. The New York Re- 
VIEW, with its “ conservative tone” 
and its hierarchical and English 
sympathies, is believed to have come 
to an end just one year before the 
date assigned by the prophetic Mil- 
ler for the end of the world. In 
this state of one great department 
of our periodical literature, it has 
seemed to us that, in respect to 
sound independent criticism on 
works of mere literature, and in 
respect to some questions of public 
policy and civil duty, the New Ene- 
LANDER may find something to say 
rom time to time which shall not be 
unworthy of attention. 

Another class of periodicals is de- 
voted to religious literature and the- 
ological discussion. The AmEeRIcAN 
BisuicaL Reposirory, in its own 
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province, is an honor to the Ameri- 
can name. Modeled, from the be- 
ginning, after the type of German 
rather than English journalism, it is 
a rich repository of essays and dis- 
quisitions on various points in theol- 
ogy and the kindred sciences, with 
here and there a valuable contribu- 
tion on some topic of general litera- 
ture. No well furnished library of 
a clergyman can be without it. But 
its plan makes it a work chiefly for 
professional men. To act directly 
on public opinion—to discuss to-day 
the question of the day before the 
people at large, or before that por- 
tion of the people which takes an 
intelligent interest in the question— 
appears to be no part of its design. 
Seeking to unite in its support as 
large a body of the clerical profes- 
sion as possible, its pages are open 
for discussion on controverted topics 
from opposite parties; and being a 
repository of contributions from va- 
rious authors in various connections 
and relations, each writing under 
the responsibility of his own name, 
the opinions which it publishes are 
not its own, but those of individual 
contributors. Its functions therefore 
in its proper department are analo- 
gous to those of the American Jour- 
nal of Science, rather than to those 
of a popular Review, which aspires 
to be a censor of opinions and of 
parties, and to speak its own mind 
on whatever topic it undertakes to 
handle. Into the department which 
the Biblical Repository is occupying 
with so much success, it is not our 
intention to intrude. We heartily 
commend that work not only to min- 
isters and students of theology, but 
to scholars in every profession. A 
work of that kind ought to be well 
supported by the clerical profession 
in this country, for it is continually 
adding not only to their reputation 
at home and abroad as an intellec- 
tual and learned body of men, but 
also to their actual attainments in 
biblical learning and theological sci- 
ence. 
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The Bisrrca, Repertory aNnpD 
Princeton Rx*tew, though chiefly 
occupied with ecclesiastical and the- 
ological subjects, is widely different 
in aim and conduct from the work 
which we have just been commend- 
ing. It is the organ of the Prince- 
ton party in the Old School section 
of the Presbyterian Church. By no 
means deficient in learning, though 
sometimes blundering in logic ; es- 
pecially at home, as it ought to be, 
in the various erudition of theology ; 
fluent in style, and rarely tasking 
the reader by any argument requir- 
ing profound thought or close atten- 
tion; frequently brilliant in its wit, 
and frequently abusive ; contemptu- 
ous in its manners, as might be ex- 
pected of those who have learned to 
tremble at the objurgations of eccle- 
siastical dictators ; it is a work likely 
to be read by those into whose hands 
it falls. When it heaps ridicule on 
the unfortunate Bishop Doane and 
his brother champions of Puseyism, 
its readers, greatly multiplied for 
the occasion,taugh till laughter pro- 
duces tears, and till amusement at 
the folly of prelate, priestand deacon, 
ends in something like compassion 
for their sufferings. Accustomed to 
receive its theology by tradition from 
the elders, and not daring to presume 
that there can be any improvement 
on the triangles of Gomar and Tur- 
retin, it is incapable of sympathy 
with the devout and earnest endeav- 
ors of American theology, from the 
days of the elder Edwards through 
the bright line of his successors, to 
* justify the ways of God to men,” 
and to place the doctrines and claims 
of the evangelical system, as the 
Scriptures place them, in that clear 
light in which the soul, conscious of 
its own nature and of its guilt, is 
compelled to recognize their reality 
and their reasonableness. It gives 
no place, no, not for an hour, to such 
an idea as that the New England 
divines have done something, in their 
way, for theology. Its feelings are 
rather with those who hold New 
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England to be a Scythian, Cimme- 
rian region, far to the north, whence 
barbarians sometimes come to dis- 
turb the quiet of the Presbyterian 
realm. It honors Edwards indeed, 
but not as a New Englander, for his 
sun went down at Princeton, and his 
sepulcher is with them to this day. 
Bellamy, Hopkins, and Smalley, are 
names for which it has no reverence. 
In al] its fluctuations of opinion re- 
specting elective affinity synods, and 
act-and-testimony movements, and 
the policy of the Presbyterian 
Church, it has remained unchanged 
in its prejudices against New Eng- 
land. In its theory of geography, 
New England, with all its seats of 
education and all its illustrious 
names, is provincial, and Princeton 
is somewhere near the center. Em- 
mons’s Sermons and Webster’s Dic- 
tionary are alike the objects of its 
profound displeasure. It has learn- 
ed indeed, from New England, to 
spell honor without the u, and logic 
without the £; but it still repels with 
horror such neological ideas as that 
sin consists in sinning, that the pre- 
cepts and sanctions of God’s law 
have respect only to the acts or ex- 
ercises of the responsible soul, and 
that guilt is the demerit of a personal 
agent, incurred by his personal sin- 
fulness. Surely the fact that there is 
such a work as the Biblical Reper- 
tory already in the field, is no suffi- 
cient reason why New England men 
may not utter their opinions through 
an organ of their own. 

The Curist1an Examiner is the 
representative of Massachusetts Uni- 
tarianism, in the Old School or con- 
servative modification of that sys- 
tem. ‘The reputation which it ac- 
quired in the intellectual world, 
when Dr. Channing made it the ve- 
hicle of some of his beautifully 
wrought productions, gives it, prob- 
ably, a greater influence than it 
could now acquire. Yet, indepen- 
dent of that former reputation, its 
elegant scholarship, its gracefulness 


of manner, and its habitual dignity, 


must win for it no inconsiderable 
credit and authority, especially 
where it finds individuals or circles 
predisposed to look with favor on 
the opinions of which it is the ora- 
cle. Its position in regard to moral 
questions, disconnected from reli- 
gious views, is not more exceptions 
able than that of some journals with 
higher pretensions to orthodoxy. 
Since the developments which have 
divided the Unitarian party, it has 
often argued for the supernatural 
character of Christ and his author- 
ity as a teacher, for the reality and 
the necessity of the miracles of the 
New Testament, and in some in- 
stances for the inspiration of the 
Scriptures. Most of its writers 
seem to feel that it is time to stop 
in the career of * not believing.” 
The transeendentalism, the rational- 
ism—or to call things by their right 
names, the downright German pan- 
theism of some men about Boston 
who pretend to be Christian preach- 
ers, has alarmed the more serious 
and conservative sort of Unitarians ; 
and the Examiner accordingly 
stands for the evidences of Chris- 
tianity against what we in our liber- 
ality and simplicity, might have 
called the latest form of Unitarian- 
ism, had not Professor Norton 
taught us to call it “ the latest form 
of infidelity.” Yet in regard to 
Christianity itself, the position of 
the Examiner remains unchanged.’ 
Its theology, as of old, is made up 
of negations. So far as its influ- 
ence reaches—and who can speak 
lightly of such an influence ?—it is 
continually tending to unsettle the 
minds of the unstable and to make 
men skeptical in regard to all those 
doctrines without which Christianity 
is nothing else than natural religion, 
and the miracles which constitute its 
external evidences are felt by inde- 
pendent minds to be a grand imper- 
tinence. Take away from Chris- 
tianity the doctrines which relate to 
the apostasy and condemnation of 
all men; those which relate to the 
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incarnation, death and mediation of 
the Son of God, and to the expiation 
which he has made for sin; and 
those which retate to the process of 
the soul’s renovation and actual re- 
conciliation to God by the work of 
the Holy Spirit—take away that re- 
vealed way of salvation for sinners, 
that “‘new and living way,” that 
manifestation of God as ‘just and 
yet justifying the sinner that believ- 
eth,’ which makes Christianity a 
Gospel ; and the intellectual instinct 
that demands congruity, will feel, 
sooner or later, that to contend for 
the miracles by which Christianity 
is supposed to be authenticated, is 
like contending for the shell when 
the kernel is gone, or like keeping 
up a smoke and roar of artillery 
over the outworks, after the citadel 
has been surrendered. ‘The fact 
then that such a work as the Chris- 
tian Examiner, with so many claims 
to attention, is published at the me- 
tropolis of New England, is in every 
point of view a reason, why the 
evangetical faith of New England 
should find for itself fit organs of 
communication with the reading and 
inquiring public. 

Shall we say any thing here of the 
Dia, ?—the Dial, with the mystic 
symbols on its face, looking up not 
to the sun, but to the everlasting fog 
in which it has its being? Who 
reads the Dial for any other purpose 
than to laugh at its baby poetry or 
at the solemn fooleries of its misty 
prose? Yet the Dial is worth ad- 
verting to in this connection, not be- 
cause of any influence which it is 
actually exerting, or which it is 
likely to exert, but because it is 
itself one of the symptoms or man- 
ifestations of a morbid influence 
widely diffused, which may by and 
by manifest itself with greater pow- 
er and with disastrous results. Who 
does not see in the literature of the 
day many traces of such an influ- 
ence? Not all the worshippers of 
Goethe—not all those who bow 
down before Carlyle, are so moon- 
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struck as to assist in editing the 
Dial. Many there are who having 
common sense enough to attend to 
ordinary business, are the conduc- 
tors through which this influence is 
diffusing itself among the uninitia- 
ted. ‘lhe infidelity of the last age 
was, for the most part, the infidelity 
of materialism, which knew nothing 
and believed nothing but what is re- 
ported by the outward senses. The 
infidelity with which the coming age 
is threatened, is the infidelity of a 
self-styled spiritualism, which be- 
lieves nothing that is true and sub- 
s‘antial, for the reason that, under 
the pretense of seeing through this 
outward show of things, it believes 
every thing that is unsubstantial, un- 
true, and absurd. That this mysti- 
cal infidelity is likely to be in any 
way less fanatical or mischievous 
than that which in France adored 
the goddess of Reason, no man, ac- 
quainted with history or with human 
nature, will easily admit. 

A few years ago, the Christian 
Spectator, published at New Haven, 
the Literary and Theological Re- 
view, published at New York, but 
designed chiefly for New England, 
and the American Quarterly Obser- 
ver, published at Boston, were in the 
field at once, each with its peculiar 
aim and merits, and each offering 
itself as an organ through which 
New England men of the evangeli- 
cal faith were uttering their opin- 
ions. ‘The Quarterly Observer, af- 
ter the issue of a short series of vol- 
umes, was merged in the Biblical 
Repository, the editorship of that 
elder and more widely circulated 
work having been transferred to the 
editor of the Observer. The con- 
ductors of the Christian Spectator, 
judging that the discussions with 
which that work was identified had 
been pursued far enough to answer 
their purpose, advised the proprietor 
to accept the proposals which the 
proprietor of the Repository had 
made for the purchase of the estab- 
lishment. The Literary and Theo- 
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logical Review, which during the 
administration of its first editor at- 
tained a high reputation, underwent 
a change after it passed into other 
hands; and in the end its subscri- 
bers were served with the Biblical 
Repertory. Thus, where there 
were three quarterly magazines for 
religious and general literature, we 
now find none. Admitting that 
there was not room enough for 
three—admitting even that they 
crowded each other from the field 
— it does not follow that in the ab- 
sence of them all, there is not room 
for our undertaking. The New 
Englander does not offer itself as 
the successor of all the periodicals 
which have been named, or of any 
one of them. It cannot expect to 
please all of all parties. It does 
not pledge itself to please any party. 
Its conductors will utter their own 
opinions at their own discretion. 
And if the circulation of the work, 
conducted on such principles, does 
not show that there is a demand for 
it on the part of the public, the un- 
dertaking will of course be aban- 
doned. Neither our pride of au- 
thorship, nor our estimation of the 
value of our lucubrations to the 
community, will induce us to make 
pecuniary sacrifices for the support 
of a work which cannot support 
itself. And to speak plain truth, 
we have no money to expend in that 
kind of charity. What we are able 
to give for public uses, we will give 
in some other way, rather than in sup- 
porting a periodical which the pub- 
lic will not buy. Nor have we any 
party resources on which to fall 
back when our own resources fail. 
The work must be supported by 
finding a sufficient number of pur- 
chasers, or it will not be supported 
atall. If any individual after pur- 


chasing a copy for himself, thinks 


he can do good by purchasing ano- 
ther copy for some home missionary 
in the West, or for some poor minis- 
ter or schoolmaster or student, let 
him do it, and we will do likewise 
so far as we are able; but let him 
not therefore suppose that he is our 
Mecenas, or a “ life director” of our 
enterprise. 

The conductors of the New Eng- 
lander, we have said, will express 
their own opinions at their own dis- 
cretion. ‘They do not propose to be 
at the expense of publishing for oth- 
er people who may have a disposi- 
tion, however laudable, to contradict 
them and dispute with them. Of 
course it is not to be expected that 
among so many individuals, there 
will be in every thing a perfect iden- 
tity of opinion. On questions of 
taste, of political science, of histori- 
eal inquiry, of philosophy, not eve- 
ry writer of our company is to be 
held responsible for the opinions of 
every other writer. One of us may 
say to another, ‘Il am not so san- 
guine a democrat as you are,’—or, 
‘you are more zealous for Congre- 
gationalism than | can be,’—or, ‘I 
have less faith in the doctrines of 
political economy than you have.’ 
One may hold in philosophy with 
Locke, another with Brown, and an- 
other may have a philosophy of his 
own. If therefore some diversity 
of opinion as well as of style shall 
appear on our pages, let it be under- 
stood that to the extent of that di- 
versity we have among ourselves 
agreed to differ. Still the influence 
of the New Englander will be found 
steadily setting in one direction. It 
will be found on the side of order, 
of freedom, of progress, of simple 
and spiritual Christianity, and of the 
Bible as the infallible, sufficient and 
only authority in religion. 
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THE POST-OFFICE SYSTEM, AS AN ELEMENT OF 
MODERN CIVILIZATION. 


Tue power of holding communi- 
cation with those at a distance with 
whom we are connected in relations 
of business or friendship, and of 
making such communications as ex- 
act, infallible, and direct, as the na- 
ture of human language will admit, 
is, to a savage, one of the most 
wonderful of all the mysterious 
powers of civilized man. When 
Captain John Smith, the founder of 
Virginia, a prisoner for the time 
among the Indians, sent by the 
hands of one of his captors, a writ- 
ten message to Jamestown, and the 
message, without a word from the 
messenger that bore it, was eccu- 
rately complied with, the exactness 
of that silent communication seemed 
to the wild men of the woods the 
ope ition of some supernatural 
 . “The paper,” they said, 
* ald talk.” In our own time, a 
Sandwich Island chief who had 
learned from American missionaries 
the art of writing, expressed himself 
to this effect—* Formerly, when I 
wanted to send words to a chief on 
another island, | told my words to 
a messenger. One half, perhaps, 
he would forget. The other half 
perhaps he would misunderstand. 
Now, I put my words on a paper— 
just what I mean. | shut up the 





* Third Report from the Select Com- 
mittee on Postage. Ordered by the 
House of Commons to be printed, Au- 
gust 18, 1838. [Reprinted in Supple- 
ment to the London Spectator, March 9, 
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Message of the President of the United 
States to the two houses of Congress, at 
the commencement of the Second Session 
of the twenty-sixth Congress, [With the 
accoiapanying documents.] ashing- 
ton, 1540. 

Message of the President of the United 
States to the two houses of Congress, at 
the commencement of the Second Session 
of the twenty-seventh Congress. [With 
the doeuments.} Washington, 1841. 
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paper and seal it, and nobody can 
see what isin it. My messenger car- 
ries the paper, and if he knews not 
what message he carries, no matter. 
My friend opens the paper, and 
there my words are, just as | wrote 
them.” 

But the mere power of writing 
letters is of course worth little, un- 
less there be given the power of 
sending what is written to the per- 
son for whom it is designed. In 
an uncivilized or partially civilized 
country—in all countries save those 
which partake in the civilization 
of motlern Christendom—the only 
means of epistolary communication 
are special messengers and acci- 
dental opportunities. No ancient 
government, even of the most cul- 
tivated or powerful nations, had any 
such thing as what we call a_post- 
office department. Neither Egypt 
when her Pharaohs built the pyra- 
mids, or when her Ptolemies made 
Alexandria the emporium of the 
world—nor Greece when her art- 
ists adorned her hilis with struc- 
tures and statues which to this day 
all kindred genius only seeks to imi- 
tate, or faintly hopes to rival—nor 
Rome when her arch of empire 
overshadowed every nation—had 
any such thing as a mail for the ac- 
commodation of the public. The 
era of the first propagation of Chris- 
tianity—the era of the New Testa- 
ment Seriptures—was that of “ the 
most high and palmy state” of Ro- 
man civilization; yet the Apostles 
and primitive missionaries, in their 
communications with each other and 
with their converts, never enjoyed 
the convenience of a post-oflice—a 
convenience which is only next to 
the printing-office among the essen- 
tial things of modern civilization. 
Thus, in almost every one of the 
Apostolic epistles, we find some 
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very natural reference, more or less 
explicit, to the messenger by whom 
the epistle was to be conveyed to 
its destination. In the epistle to 
the Romans, for example, Paul for- 
mally introduces to his Roman 
friends (xvi: 1) Phebe, a servant of 
the church at Cenchrea, whom we 
may therefore presume to have been 
the bearer of the document. The 
first epistle to the Corinthians ap- 
pears to have been forwarded by 
Stephanus, Fortunatus, and Achai- 
cus, (xvi: 17, 18,) who had come 
from Corinth to Paul as the bearers 
of a communication to him from the 
Corinthian church. ‘The second to 
the Corinthians appears t~ have been 
sent by the hands of Titus and ano- 
ther person not named, but described 
as “the brother whose praisé is in 
all the churches,” (viii: 6, 18.) In 
the epistle to the Ephesians, Tychi- 
cus is named as the messenger, (vi: 
21, 22.) The epistle to the Philip- 
pians was forwarded from Rome by 
Epaphroditus, (ii : 25,) a messenger 
whom Paul’s friends at Philippi had 
sent to him for the purpose of bring- 
ing their kind contributions for his 
relief in his imprisonment, (iv: 18.) 
And Paul says (ii : 25-28) that he 
sends him the earlier, because they 
had heard of his having been sick. 
The illustration here is a copious 
one. Epaphroditus had been sick 
at Rome ; and to relieve the anxiety 
of his friends at Philippi, who by 
some accident had heard of his ill- 
ness, Paul finds it necessary to send 
him back sooner than he would oth- 
erwise have chosen to do. Why 
did not Paul during the illness of 
Epaphroditus, drop a letter daily 
into the post-office at Rome, inform- 
ing the disciples at Philippi of the 
state of their friend’s health? Why 
did not Epaphroditus do this for 
himself when he had recovered ? 
Nay, why did the Philippian church 
send Epaphroditus at all? When 
they had made up their contribution 
for the imprisoned Apostle, why did 
they not procure a bill of exchange, 
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a draft on Rome, or a certificate of 
deposite in a bank, to the amount of 
the contribution, and enclosing it in 
a letter, send it by mail more safely 
and expeditiously than it could pos- 
sibly be sent by any single messen- 
ger? The answer is that all these 
conveniences—post-offices, mails, 
bank-deposites, and bills of ex- 
change, were as unknown to Ro- 
man civilization, as newspapers, 
steamboats, and railroads. 

The earliest germ of a post-office 
system, which finds a place in writ- 
ten history, is the arrangement 
which was made by Darius I, king 
of Persia. ‘That wise and energetic 
monarch established a system of 
royal couriers, stationed at regular 
distances with horses always ready 
for a start, to convey reports by ex- 
press from the provinces to the seat 
of government, and of course to 
convey despatches in return from 
the seat of government to the prov- 
inces. So under Augustus, a simi, 
Jar arrangement was established in 
the Roman empire. So when the 
Spaniards discovered Peru, they 
found messengers stationed at short 
intervals upon the road from Cuseo 
to Quito, for the purpose of con- 
veying with speed the orders of the 
sovereign. Indeed something of 
this kind, more or less definitely 
arranged, is essential to the action 
of a strong government over an ex- 
tended territory. Every centralized 
government must have some means 
of conveying its will to distant func- 
tionaries, and of receiving reports 
from them in return. This, how- 
ever, is a mere government arrange- 
ment, maintained only for govern- 
ment purposes. 

Another rudiment of what we un- 
derstand by a post-office system, 
began to exist a little more than six 
handred years ago. When com- 
merce had begun to revive in Eu- 
rope, after the universal wreck in 
which the ancient civilization per- 
ished, the larger commercial cities, 
particularly in Germany, began to 
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establish lines of communication 
from one emporium to another, both 
by mounted messengers for the 
transmission of letters, and by car- 
riages for the conveyance of travel- 
ers. This is the very idea of the 
mail as we have it—a regular pub- 
lic conveyance of letters for the 
public accommodation. But it was 
only a rudiment, not a system ; it 
was confined.to the routes that con- 
nected the principal centers of com- 
merce. On other routes less fre- 
quented, and where the demand for 
such a convenience was less urgent, 
other arrangements of a more prim- 
itive character were still in use. 
Commerce had then its multitude of 
itinerant agents, as American com- 
merce now has in some of our thinly 
settled States, where Yankee vend- 
ers of clocks, dry goods, and tin 
ware, get more renown for acute- 
ness than for integrity. And where 
one of those itinerants of the mid- 
die ages was honest enough, and 
had character enough, to travel from 
year to year over the same circuit, 
visiting at known periods the same 
castles, the same villages and the 
same convents, and returning to the 
same city, he became a sort of 
* post-rider” to the people of his 
circuit, a vender of news and of no- 
tions as well as of more material 
commodities ; and letters from one 
place to another on his route were 
naturally entrusted to him. Inter- 
course of this kind being once be- 
gun would be likely to increase, and 
to secure its own means of convey- 
ance, as the living stream when it 
onze begins to run, wears for itself 
a channel. 

At the period now referred to, 
the first and greatest university of 
Europe was that of Paris. In that 
city, students were collected from 
all parts of Europe, to the number, 
it is said, of several thousands. 
Early in the thirteenth century, it 
appears that the university main- 
tained pedestrian messengers who 
at certain times took charge «f let- 
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ters from the students, and brought 
back to the students from their 
homes, letters and remittances of 
money. ‘The exigences of so large 
a body of men, residing for a longer 
or shorter period at such distances 
from their various homes, could not 
be answered by the lines of com- 
munication which connected the 
great commercial cities. A mail 
was needed which should carry let- 
ters to and from each student’s na- 
tive town or village. The fact that 
such a system of university letter- 
carriers was needed, that a collec- 
tion of a thousand men or more in 
one of the first cities of Europe, 
could be accommodated with even 
so slow a transmission of their let- 
ters, only by uniting and employing 
men to do this particular work for 
them, shows how imperfect at that 
time were those arrangements for 
the division of labor, by which every 
man is now made to feel at every 
point his dependence not only upon 
his immediate neighbors, but upon 
society as a whole. The academi- 
cal couriers of the university of Pa- 
ris were continued till the year 
1709, when the system was abol- 
ished by the French government, 
and a yearly revenue of 300,000 
francs was allowed to the university 
as an indemnity for the loss of the 
privilege. 

Something analogous to the sys- 
tem adopted by the university of 
Paris, would of course be adopted 
by other universities. A body of 
scholars, wherever collected, would 
create for themselves, if not other- 
wise supplied, some means of regu- 
lar communication with their distant 
friends. An arrangement of this 
kind existed in the English univers 
sities as late as two centuries ago; 
and peradventure some traces of it 
may be still found there, for those 
venerable bodies are very slow to 
change. In the writings of Milton, 
whose residence at Cambridge was 
from 1624 to 1632, there are a cou- 
ple of trifling pieces, much in the 
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style of Thomas Hood, the chief 
punster of this nineteenth century, 
“on the University carrier, who 
sickened in the time of his vacancy, 
being forbid to go to London, by 
reason of the plague.” ‘The first 
begins, 


** Here lies old Hobson ; death has broke 
his girt,” 


and speaks of “ his weekly course of 

carriage.” 
The other is a little better in its 

way: 

‘Here lieth one, who did most truly 
prove 

That he could never die while he could 
move ; 

So hung his destiny, never to rot 

While he might sull jog on, and keep his 
trot.”’ 

“Time numbers motion, yet (without a 
crime 

*Gainst old truth) motion numbered out 
his time ; 

And like an engine moved with wheel 
and weight 

His principles being ceased, he ended 
straight. 

Rest that gives all men life, gave him his 
death ; 

And too much breathing put him out of 
breath. 

Nor were it contradiction to affirm 

Too long vacation hasted on his term. 

Merely to drive away the time he sick- 
ened, 

Fainted and died, nor could with ale be 
quickened.” 

** Ease was his chief disease, and, to judge 
right, 

He died for heaviness that his cart went 
light. 

His leisure told him that his time was 
come, 

And lack of load made his life burthen- 
some.” 

“ His letters are delivered all, and gone, 

Only remains this superscription.” 


In the fifteenth century, only a 
few years before the discovery of 
America, Louis XI of France, es- 
tablished for his own use in his 
kingdom a system of posts. ‘That 
is to say, he made an arrangement 
for the transmission of despatches 
between the court and the provinces, 
of the same nature with that which 
has already been spoken of as exist- 
ing in ancient Persia, and under the 


Roman emperors. Not far from the 
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same time, a similar establishment 
was commenced in some parts of 
the German empire. And gradu- 
ally every government in Europe 
established its system of posts, more 
or less perfect—that is, a system of 
royal couriers, not for the accom- 
modation of the public, but only for 
the purposes of the government and 
the convenience of the court. 

In England, such. government 
posts seem to have been established 
simultaneously, or nearly so, with 
those in France and Germany, a 
little less than four hundred years 
ago. But at what period the pub- 
lic at large began to enjoy the ben- 
efits of the establishment, is quite 
uncertain. Less than two hundred 
and fifty years ago, merchants, man- 
ufacturers and professional men 
throughout England, were compell- 
ed either to employ special messen- 
gers for the transmission of their 
correspondence, or to depend on ir- 
regular and insecure means of con- 
veyance. ‘The universities and prin- 
cipal cities had their own couriers 
or letter carriers. ‘There was a pri- 
vate post by which letters were con- 
veyed between England and the con- 
tinent. But in 1630, Charles |, then 
looking around him for every means 
of raising a revenue independent of 
the Parliament, established, in con- 
nection with the king of France, a 
public post from London to Paris; 
and the private establishment for the 
conveyance of letters between the 
two kingdoms was abolished. In 
1632, he published a proclamation 
forbidding letters to be sent out of 
the kingdom, except through the roy- 
al post-office. in 1635, he estab- 
lished a new system of posts for 
England and Scotland, and abolish- 
ed all private and local posts, claim- 
ing the post-oflice business as a gov- 
ernment menopoly. During the 
civil wars which followed, these ar- 
rangements were of course overturn- 
ed; but such an improvement once 
adopted, could not be forgotten, and 
as soon as order was restored under 
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Cromwell, the reéstablishment and 
maintenance of the post-office sys- 
tem, was immediately recognized as 
one of the functions of the govern- 
ment. At that time it was, that 
England was first blessed with a 
weekly conveyance of letters from 
the metropolis into all parts of the 
nation. ‘This was when England 
was a commonwealth; and the sys- 
tem established by the wise and en- 
ergetic government of Cromwell, 
was so far in advance of previous 
arrangements, and so great and ob- 
vious a public benefit, that on the 
restoration of the monarchy in 1660, 
it was continued by act of Parlia- 
ment, without any material modifi- 
cation. 

‘These few historical notices,which 
most readers might perhaps collect 
for themselves, from the encyclope- 
dias and such like repositories of 
knowledge, may be summed up in 
this general view. The post-oflice 
system—that great element of mod- 
ern civilization, so essential to com- 
merce, to public intelligence, to the 
intercourse of friends, to all the in- 
terests of society—began in the ne- 
cessity of a regular communication 
between the central government, 
and its subordinate agents. It was 
gradually expanded into a govern- 
ment monopoly , for the double pur- 
pose of raising a revenue, and of 
commanding the channels of com- 
munication. It is perfected by be- 
coming a great public convenience, 
maintained by the government, for 
the equal accommodation of all the 
members of society. 

We hear much said, and justly, 
of the superiority of the modern 
over the ancient civilization. We 
hear much of the wonderful impulse 
given to society as a whole, and of 
the vast advantages afforded to each 
individual member of society, by 
the steam-engine in its various uses, 
by the innumerable applications of 
science to the productive and useful 
arts, by the printing press, by the 
amariner’s compass and the eatire art 
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of modern navigation—all which, 
the ancients had not. But to us it 
seems, that if an intelligent Greek 
like Herodotus or Xenophon, or a 
philosophic Roman like Cicero or 
Tacitus, could be supposed, after a 
sleep of some two thousand years 
in an enchanted cavern, to ‘ revisit 
the glimpses of the moon’ here, 
hardly any thing would be more 
wonderful to him, than the power 
which every individual in society 
has, of communicating by letter 
most expeditiously and unfailingly 
with every other individual to whom 
he is related in the way either of 
friendship or of business. ‘The let- 
ters of the humblest member of so- 
ciety go to their destination as swift- 
ly and unfailingly as the despatches 
of Persian kings and Roman empe- 
rors. ‘There isa man whom you 
have never seen, far off in the woods 
of Michigan, or on the prairies of 
Wiskonsan.. Though you have nev- 
er seen him, you have heard his 
name and his place of residence ; 
and you wish to ask him a question, 
or toemploy him to render you some 
service there. You make a few 
marks—not on a cumbrous tablet 
covered with wax—not on a parch- 
ment almost equally cumbrous—but 
on a piece of paper, thin, light and 
flexible.—a material as unknown to 
the ancients as was the art of print- 
ing. You drop that piece of paper 
into a box ina public office a few 
rods from your own dwelling, and 
give yourself no farther care about 
it. Ina few days, without any more 
ado on your part, you get your an- 
swer. ‘The whole operation has cost 
less than it would have cost you to 
send a special messenger five miles. 
We often talk of wonderful machine- 
ry, but what machinery is more won- 
derful than this. It is wonderful no 
doubt to see ** the iron horse,” pufl- 
ing along with dizzy speed upon 
the railroad. It is wonderful to see 
the machine which takes a coil of 
wire and in a few moments gives it 
out again wrought into pins with 
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firm smooth heads and polished 
points. But is it any less wonder- 
ful to see this vast machinery of the 
post-office, taking up the letter which 
you drop into one of its ten thousand 
hoppers, carrying it hundreds of 
miles, with a speed and safety oth- 
erwise impracticable, and delivering 
it into the hands of the individual to 
whom your will directed it. Why 
this is a machinery which, in a sense, 
extends your presence over the whole 
country, even to the edge of the wil- 
derness, where the last traces of gov- 
ernment and of civilized life disap- 
pear. And the enjoyment of this 
machinery has come to be, every 
where, so completely one of the ne- 
cessaries of civilized life, that any 
government in Christendom which 
should refuse to afford the people 
this accommodation, would be over- 
turned as intolerable. Such is the 
progress of society. 

An institution so essential to our 
idea of civilization, and so important 
in its bearings on all the interests of 
society, cannot but be expected to 
make farther progress hereafter. It 
would be quite contrary to our gen- 
jus as Americans certainiy, if we 
should take it for granted that the 
system as it now exists with us, is 
incapable of improvement. We 
may regard it, then, as a fair ques- 
tion for consideration, what im- 
provements in our present system 
of arrangements for the conveyance 
of letters, are desirable and practi- 
cable ? 

At the outset of this inquiry, let 
us recall distinctly, what is, with us 
at least in this country, the true con- 
ception of a post-office system as it 
should be. Such a system is not 
like the posts established in ancient 
Persia and in the Roman empire, 
or like the posts as they were estab- 
lished, four centuries ago, in France, 
Germany and England—a mere 
arrangement for the conveyance of 
government despatches, supported 
at the expense of the government, 
and for the exclusive use of the gov- 


ernment and its privileged favorites 
and hangers on. Nor is it with us, 
as it is in other countries even to 
this day, a government monopoly, 
to be maintained and managed ex- 
clusively, or chiefly, with a view to 
increase the revenue of the govern- 
ment. It does not enter into the 
plans of the American people, to tax 
the correspondence of the nation for 
the purpose of supporting the army 
or the navy, or for any other depart- 
ment of the public expenditure. It 
is not for the sake of making money, 
orsaving money, for the government, 
that we maintain this post-office es- 
tablishment. it may be assumed 
then as a first principle, that what- 
ever may be the policy in other 
countries, our post-office system 
ought to be simply a great public 
convenience, for the equal accom- 
modation of all the members of so- 
ciety. ‘This idea is the standard by 
which the merits of the existing sys- 
tem in all its parts, and the merits 
of every proposed improvement, are 
to be measured. In proportion as the 
establishment answers more com- 
pletely this one end of being a great 
public convenience for the equal ac- 
commodation of all the members of 
society, in that proportion does it 
approach perfection. 

Let this idea, then, be expanded ; 
and let us see what are the qualities 
necessarily belonging to that system 
which is to afford its benefits equal- 
ly, and as completely as possible, to 
all the members of society. 

1. Most obviously such a system 
must have, what, for the want ofa 
better word, we may call ubiquity. 
It must not be confined to a few 
principal routes—the thoroughfares 
between the great cities—where the 
facilities of transportation, and the 
abundance of letters, may make the 
establishment profitable. On the 


contrary it must be extended as far 
as possible to all parts of the coun- 
try, and the profits on those routes 
where conveyance is easy and cor- 


respondence abundant, should be ap- 
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plied to sustain those routes which, 
owing to the increased expense of 
transportation and the diminished 
amount of correspondence, are una- 
ble to sustain themselves. ‘The only 
imperious reason why, in such a 
country as ours, the government 
should have any thing to do with 
the conveyance of letters, more than 
with the conveyance of passengers 
or of merchandise, lies in the neces- 
sity of giving to the system of mails 
this quality of ubiquity. Leave the 
whole business to private competi- 
tion, and on all the principal routes 
letters would soon be conveyed 
cheaper and better than they will 
ever be by the government; but 
how would it be with other routes ? 
There would be no difficulty about 
sending a letter at the cheapest rate 
and with the greatest expedition 
from Hartford to New York, or from 
Boston to New Orleans; but what 
would it costto send a letter from 
Hartford to Babylon or Patchogue 
on Long Island? And what com- 
munication would there be between 
Hartford and a village on lake Mem- 
phremagog, or between Hartford 
and some new outpost of civilization 
in the west? ‘The end for whicha 
public establishment of this kind ex- 
ists, is the equal accommodation of 
every member of the community, 
and therefore the system must spread 
its branches over the whole country, 
those parts of it which are unprofit- 
able being sustained by the reve- 
nues of those parts which are prof- 
itable. 

2. Public accommodation being 
the end, regularity and precision in 
all the action of the system are in- 
dispensable ; and, other things being 
equal, the system is the more com- 
plete in proportion as it is character- 
ized by this quality. Every man 
who has occasion to send a letter to 
any part of the country, must be 
able to rely on its going safely and 
unfailingly to the place to which he 
directs it. And not only so, but he 
should be able to know, as exactly 
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as possible, the hour at which it must 
be mailed in order to commence its 
journey, and the time when it will 
arrive at its destination. The pub- 
lic would not be accommodated if 
letters from one place to another, 
were sent only at unknown and ir- 
regular intervals, according to the 
convenience of the postmaster, or 
when a sufficient number had accu- 
mulated in the office. All the ar- 
rangements and all the motions of 
the system should have, as far as 
possible, the regularity and precis- 
ion ef clock-work. 

3. Another quality, of great im- 
portance to the end we have in view, 
is cheapness. ‘The price of convey~ 
ing letters by the public mails, in 
other words the rate of postage, 
should be set as low as possible. 
This grand accommodation should 
be afforded to the public at the cheap- 
est rate consistent with other essen- 
tial qualities. In determining the 
rate of postage, the question is not 
what a merchant, ora lawyer, or 
the proprietor of a great newspaper, 
can afiord to give for a business let- 
ter of great importance ; it is not, 
what those who have the means of 
paying are willing to give for letters 
rather than not to receive them; nor 
is it what tariff of taxes on letters 
will afford to the government the 
greatest revenue ; it is simply, what 
is the lowest rate of postage at which 
the establishment, taken as a whole 
with all its ramifications, will be able 
to pay its own expenses. Most cer- 
tain it is that, other things being 
equal, the lower the price of post- 
age, the greater and more equal 
will be the public accommodation. 

4. The speed with which letters 
are transmitted, is an important con- 
sideration in estimating the com- 
pleteness of the system. On this 
point it is not enough to offer the 
remark that the most rapid convey- 
ence of the mails, consistent with 
security and cheapness, is the best. 
There is a certain degree of speed 
on each route, without which the 
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mail almost ceases to be a public 
accommodation. It is not neces- 
sary that the mails should outstrip 
every possible conveyance ; it is not 
necessary that the mail should in 
every instance travel so fast that 
no express can on any emergency 
go before it; but it is necessary 
that the mail go so fast from one 
point to another that no ordinary 
rate of traveling, upon that route, 
shail exceed it. When travelers 
from New York arrive at New Ha- 
ven daily by the steamboats, and the 
mail from New York comes daily, 
creeping along by land some six or 
eight hours afterwards, the public— 
whether by the fault of the govern- 
ment or of some body else—is not 
accommodated. When it took five 
or six days for a traveler to pass be- 
tween New York and Boston, that 
was as fast as a letter could reason- 
ably be expected to travel. The 
speed of the most rapid ordinary 
traveling on a given route, is the 
least with which the public will be 
satisfied. 1f a more rapid transmis- 
sion is attempted, it will be found 
that cheapness is sacrificed to speed, 
and the mail instead of affording 
equal accommodation to all the 
members of society, is a conveni- 
ence only to those who can afford 
to pay high postage. 

5. Another quality, of great im- 
portance to a perfect system, is se- 
curity against abuses. Letters en- 
trusted to the public mails should be 
inviolable ; and he who writes to a 
friend, should fee! that though his 
letter be filled even to the outer edg- 
es, no post-office clerk is likely to 
peep into it. ‘The system should be 
so arranged as to hold every agent 
and official, effectually, to a strict re- 
sponsibility, and to prevent as far 
as possible all collusion of one with 
another for fraudulent purposes. 
No temptations to petty frauds and 
deceitful tricks, should be allowed 
to exist where they can possibly be 
avoided. ‘Those who for the time 
being are entrusted with the admin- 
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istration, should not be permitted, 
nor even tempted, to use the post- 
office department for their own sel- 
fish purposes. And no party of pol- 
iticians—whether administration or 
opposition—should be enabled to 
use the post-office as an electioneer- 
ing engine, save at their own ex- 
pense. Of any two systems, equal 
in other respects, that which most 
effectually guayds against all such 
abuses, is the best. ‘That is a base 
government any where, which vol- 
untarily, and unnecessarily, and per- 
severingly, puts any sort of tempta- 
tion in the way of its officials or in 
the way of those who have dealings 
with it. 

We may add, here, without en- 
tering into any discussion, that, on 
the principle just referred to, the 
entire post-office establishment of a 
Christian people, ought to respect 
the Christian sabbath. The govern- 
mert cannot trifle with the religious 
ideas and sympathies of a Christian 
peopie, without producing an effect 
upon the moral sense and moral 
habits of the people, that will cost 
too much in the end. 

The post-office system now existing 
in this country, has existed without 
any essential change, ever since the 
organization of the Federal govern- 
ment. At the beginning, it was nat- 
urally and wisely copied, in its most 
important features, from the system 
which then existed in Great Britain. 
It has been extended and modified 
from time to time; and it has been 
so well administered, and its work- 
ing has been on the whole so bene- 
ficial, that there has been little dis- 
position to attempt any material im- 
provement. Of late however, a new 
system—new in the adoption of sev- 
eral important principles—has been 
introduced in Great Britain, and in 
connection with this, the attention 
of the American people has been 
directed partially and ineffectually 
to the subject of post-office reform. 

The new system which went into 
operation in Great Britain, on the 
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tenth day of January, 1840, is one 
which must sooner or later be intro- 
duced, not only into our country, but 
under every civilized government. 
For reasons which will appear in the 
sequel, we ask the attention of the 
reader to some account of the ori- 


gin of this system, of the principles’ 


on which it is constructed, and to 
the inquiry how far such a system 
is desirable and practicable in our 
own country. 

Of the “ penny postage” system, 
as it is called, most persons in this 
country know little more than the 
name. It was first proposed in 
1837, by a Mr. Rowland Hill, a 
man previously unknown to the pub- 
lic, in a pamphlet on “ post-office 
reform.” ‘The object of that pam- 
phiet was, to show that under a sys- 
tem which it described, letters pot 
exceeding half an ounce each in 
weight, might be received in any 
part of the kingdom of Great Brit- 
ain, and delivered in any other part 
of the kingdom, for a penny ster- 
ling; and that under such a sys- 
tem, this great diminution of postage 
would in the end involve no dimi- 
nution of revenue. 

This bold proposal immediately 
excited public attention. Fortu- 
nately for its success, a parliamen- 
tary commission was at that time 
engaged in an extended investiga- 
tion of the management of the post- 
office department. The commis- 
sioners having already reported up- 
on various parts of the general in- 
quiry with which they were charged, 
could do litthe more in regard to 
Mr. Hlill’s plan than to call him be- 
fore them and examine his opin- 
ions and arguments, respecting that 
branch of the subject upon which 
they had not yet reported. This 
however was a favorable introduc- 
tion of Mr. Hill’s proposal, to the 
notice both of the Parliament and 
of the public. 

In May, 1837, some three months 
afier the appearance of Mr. Hill’s 
pamphiet, a petition in favor of his 
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scheme was presented to both hou- 
ses of Parliament, signed by a large 
number of the business men of Lon- 
don in every department—* mer- 
chants, bankers, insurance compa- 
nies, men of science, solicitors, pub- 
lishers, printers,” &c. About the 
same time, a memorial in behalf of 
the proposed reform was presented 
to the Lords of the treasury, by the 
Society for the Diffusion of Useful 
Knowledge. Ere long, the Common 
Council of the city of London, and 
the councils of other large towns, 
began to appear as the advocates of 
this reform, so obviously important 
to every commercial or manufactu- 
ring community. 

In November of that year, a com- 
mittee was appointed by the House 
of Commons, to examine into the 
practicability of the proposed new 
system, and particularly whether it 
could be adopted without diminish- 
ing the net revenue of the post-office 
department. A parliamentary com- 
mittee of inquiry is a very different 
affair in Great Britain, from such a 
committee in Congress, or in one of 
our State legislatures. There, such 
a committee, instead of finishing its 
business in one or two evenings or 
mornings, sits again and again, for 
weeks or for monihs—calls before 
it all sorts of men that can be sup- 
posed to have any interest in the 
subject of inquiry, or any knowl- 
edge of its details—not only hears 
but records and reports their facts 
and reasonings on the subject— 
makes one report, and if the sub- 
ject is not exhausted, another, and 
another—till in the end a mass of 
information, including both facts and 
principles, has been collected, and 
digested, and presented both to the 
legislature and to the people, which 
may become the basis of wise, satis- 
factory and stable legislation. ‘This 
committee on the reduction of post- 
age sat sixty-three cays; and they 
examined eighty-three witnesses, be- 
sides those who were called to give 
facts and opinions from the post-of- 
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fice department and from the stamp- 
office. 

In the mean time, that this work 
might be done the more thoroughly, 
a voluntary committee was formed 
by several of the most eminent mer- 
chants and bankers of the city of 
London, for the purpose of collect- 
ing evidence to lay before the par- 
liamentary committee. ‘The estab- 
lishment of such a voluntary com- 
mittee, was a striking indication of 
the interest taken in the enquiry by 
commercial men; and the existence 
and operations of such a committee 
naturally tended to awaken a deeper 
interest on the part of the whole 
people. In the session of 1838, 
this reform was urged upon Parlia- 
ment by more than 320 petitions, 
with 38,708 signatures. In 1839, 
after the reports of the committee 
of inquiry had been published, in- 
cluding ail the testimony which the 
committee had taken, the public zeal 
for post-office reform was shown by 
the presentation of 2,007 petitions, 
with 262,809 signatures, from all 
classes of society, merchants, man- 
ufacturers, municipal corporations, 
scientific men, the clergy of the es- 
tablishment, ministers of the various 
dissenting denominations, literary 
and scientific societies, and associa- 
tions of professional men. Such 
demonstrations of the public will, the 
British government has long been 
accustomed to obey. The result 
was, that Mr. Rowland Hill’s propo- 
sal, in two years and a half after the 
publication of his pamphlet, was 
passed into an act of Parliament.* 





* To the reprint of the Report of the 
Committee on postage (referred to at the 
commencement of this article) is append- 
ed the following appeal, which we copy 
as an illustration of the way in which the 
reform was carried in Great Britain. 

Unsirorm Penyxy Postace. 
(Form of a petition.) 

To the Honorable, the Lords Spiritual 
and Temporal [or, the Commons, as the 
case may be} in Parliament assembled : 

The humble petition of the undersigned, 
[to be filled up with the name of place, 
corporation, &c.} 


Zeal for Post-Ofice Reform in Great Britain. 
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So much for the origin of the 
new system. ‘The principles on 
which it is constructed, are by no 
means summed up in the name 
which is commonly given to it-— 
“penny postage.” In England it 
is found practicable, under this sys- 





Sheweth, That your petitioners ear- 
nestly desire an uniform penny post, pay- 
able in advance, as proposed by Rowland 
Hill, and recommended by the Report of 
the Select Committee oF the House of 
Commons. ‘That your petitioners intreat 
your Honorable House to give instant 
effect to this report, &e. 





Mothers and Fathers that wish to hear 
from their abseut children! Friends who 
are parted, that wish to write to each 
other! Emigrants that do not forget 
their native homes! Farmers that wish 
to know the best markets! .Werchants 
and Tradesmen that wish to rective or- 
ders and money quickly and cheaply! 
Mechanics and Laborers that wish to 
learn where good work and high wages 
are to be had! support the report of the 
House of Commons with your petitions 
for an uniform penny post. Let every 
city, town and village, every corporation, 
every religious society and congregation, 
petition, aud let every one in the kingdom 
sign a petition with his name or his mark. 
This is no question of party politics. 

Lord Ashburton, a conservative, and 
one of the richest noblemen of the coun- 
try, spoke these iinpressive words before 
the House of Commons committee :— 
“ Postage is one of the worst of our taxes ; 
it is, in fact, taxing the conversation of 
people who live at a distance from each 
other. The communication of Jetters by 
persons living at a distance, is the same 
as a communication by word of mouth be- 
tween persons living in the same town.” 

“ Sixpence,’’ says Mr. Brewin, “ is the 
third of a poor man's income; if a gen- 
tleman, who had 10001. a year, or Sl. a 
day, had to pay one third of his daily 
income, a sovereign for a letter, how often 
would he, write letters of friendship? 
Let a gentleman put that to himself, and 
then he will be able to see how the poor 
man cannot be able to pay sixpence for 
his letter.” 

Reaver! If you can get any signa- 
tures to a petition, make two copies of 
the above on two half sheets of paper; 
get them signed as numerously as possi- 
ble ; fold each up separately; put a slip 
of paper around, leaving the ends open ; 
direct one to a member of the House of 
Lords, the other to a member of the 
House of Commons, London, and put 
them into the post-otlice. 
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tem, to reduce all postage to a pen- 
ny sterling. The essential princi- 
ples of the system are these. 

1. Uniformity of postage. Our 
system, as every one has occasion 
to know, proceeds on the principle 
of a tarilf of different postages for 
different distances ; and at first sight 
it seems unreasonable to charge the 
same postage for conveying a letter 
five miles, as for conveying it five 
hundred miles. But a little reflee- 
tion is enough to show, that the dis- 
tance to which a letter is transported, 
is no index of the actual cost of that 
letter to the goverament. The cost 
of conveying a letter from Boston to 
Philadelphia, is in ali probability less 


to the government than the cost of 


conveving a letter from one country 
post-vilice to another, some fifieen 
miles distant. Why then should 
the first letter be charged with four 
times as much postage as the other ? 
The great advantage of a national 
post-ofiice system is, that the routes 
on which there is little communica- 
tion, and which are therefore una- 
ble to maintain themselves, shall be 
maintained by the more profitable 
routes on which there is continually 
a large surplus revenue. Insucha 
system, a uniform postage, without 
any regard to distance, will be more 
reasonable, and in the end more 
profitable to the establishment, than 
any tariff of postages varying with 
the distance. 

2. Another feature of the new 
system is the pre-payment of post- 
age. No letter enjoys the full ben- 
efit of the reform, on which the 
postage is not paid at or before its 
lodgment in the post-office. ‘This is 
the principle, so well known to bu- 
siness men, of payment in advance 
—a principle which we earnestly 
commend to the publishers and to 
all the purchasers of the New Eng- 
lander. If it is found economical 
elsewhere, why should it not be far 
more economical in such a concern 
as the post-office ? 

3. But what facilitates the pre- 
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payment of postage, and greatly di- 
minishes the entire cost of a letter to 
the department, is that the pre-pay- 
ment is made by means of stamps, 
which the department ordinarily 
sells as a commodity to stationers 
and other retail dealers, as well as to 
individuals and institutions maintain- 
ing an extensive correspondence. 
Thus postage is sold by the whole- 
sale; and the immense expense to 
the government of collecting post- 
age in millions upon millions of 
minute payments, is saved. 

The stamps prepared by govern- 
ment are of four sorts. (1.) An 
adhesive stamp or label, on a small 
piece of paper manufactured for the 
purpose, which being slightly moist- 
ened adheres to the letter like a 
wafer. (2.) A stamped cover, or 
half sheet of paper, in which the 
letter is enclosed, and which is sold 
for the price of the postage added to 
the cost of the paper. (3.) Stamped 
letter paper, by means of which the 
letter writer buys his paper. and 
his postage at one purchase. (4.) 
Stamped wrappers of various prices, 
for packages and parcels of various 
weights. 

4. Another principle of the new 
system is that postage is charged by 
weight alone. ‘The reasonableness 
of this principle needs no illustra- 
tion. What business has the gov- 
ernment to inquire whether my let- 
ter is composed of one piece of 
paper or of two or more? Is it 
the object of the government to 
charge extra postage on the trans- 
mission of money by mail? But 
the government runs no risk, and 
sustains no responsibility, in respect 
to the money which is enclosed in 
letters. If it did, it might reasona- 
bly indemnify itself, not by charg- 
ing so much extra for each bank 
note, without reference to its value, 
but by a per centage on the amount. 
Besides, look at the inequality of 
this charge. Rich men, merchants 
and bankers, make remittances by 
drafts written on the same sheet of 
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paper with the letter, and they pay 
nothing but the letter postage. But 
the apprentice boy who, out of his 
hard earnings, or harder savings, 
wants to send a dollar to his widow- 
ed mother, to help her in her strug- 
gles to feed and school his younger 
brothers and sisters, must be taxed 
not for his letter only, but to the 
amount of from six to twenty-five 
per cent. on — poor paper dollar. 
Un the new system of Great Brit- 
ain, every thing not exceeding half 
an ounce in weight, goes for a sin- 
gle letter; and no _postmaster’s 
clerk is set to poke a wire into its 
foidings, to see what it encloses. 

5. Another principle of the new 
sysiern is the entire abolition of the 
Jranking privilege. The privilege 
of sending letters and documents 
by the public mails, free of postage, 
is allowed in this country to a great 
number of persons, with various 

restrictions, which are more or less 
respected according as the con- 
sciences of the privileged individu- 
als are more or less efficient. It 
was so in England. ‘The Postmas- 
ter General ot the United States in 
1839, (Mr. Niles,) declared that, 
during the last three quarters of the 
year reviewed in his report, the free 
matter constituted a very considera- 
ble portion of the entire mails. 
During three weeks only of the 
summer of that year, the pamphlets 
and printed documents franked at 
the Washington city post-office, 
exclusive of tranked letters, amount- 
ed to sixteen tons and a half. Who 
pays for the transporiation of all 
this tonnage, and for its distribution 
to tens of thousands of individuals ? 
It costs the department just as 
much to convey a free letter, as to 
convey in the same mail a letter of 
the same weight on which postage 
is to be paid. It may be necessary 


for the public good, that members 
of Congress and other dignitaries 
should have their postage given to 
them, in addition to their pay and 
their other perquisites; but how 
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ought this to be paid for? It is 
now paid for by those who pay 
postage. Why should it not be a 
charge upon the general funds of 
the government? Why should we, 
in the walks of private life, pay our 
own postage and that of members 
of Coygress besides? In Great 
Britain, Mr. Hill’s system has abol- 
ished franking. ‘The department 
is no respecter of persons. The 
Queen herseif—as we understand 
the case—pays her postage like an 
honest woman. 

6. Another principle on which 
the new system is constructed, 
is the principle, we!l understood 
amorg mercantile men, that it is 
better to doa large — with 
small profits, than to do a small 
business with soning protits. On 
this principle it is that the postage 
is reduced, in that country, to a 
penny for a haif ounce letter. On 
the same principle, in such a coun- 
try as this, the postage should be 
reduced to the lowest uniform rate 
at which the establishment, taken as 
a whole, would be able to support 
itself. 

In Great Britain, the reduction of 
postage has been followed, as was 
expected, by a temporary falling off 
of the revenue of the department. 
The department, however, notwith- 
standing this falling off, not only 
supported itself, but yielded for the 
general purposes of the govern- 
ment a net revenue of about three 
millions of dollars for the first 
year; and since that time the reve- 
nue has been such as to confirm 
the expectation of its continued in- 
crease, till it shall exceed what was 
received under the old system of 
high postages. 

This is the outline of the system. 
Some of the principal advantages 
which would attend the adoption of 
a similar system in our own coun- 
try, are obvious. 

1. The most obvious is, that there 
must needs be under such a system, 
an immense increase of the corres- 
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pondence passing through the post- 
offices, and paying postage. The 
present system of high postages 
has the effect, first, of causing a large 
portion of the correspondence of 
the country to be carried on inde- 
pendent of the mails. Who goes 
from Hartford to New York, or 
even to New Haven, without carry- 
ing leiters, unless he takes his start 
so suddenly that no body knows of 
his going? ‘The probability is that 
on the route between New York 
and Boston, or on that between 
New York and Philadelphia, or on 
that between Philadeiphia and Bal- 
timore, the number of letters con- 
veyed by travelers is, at least, as 
great as the number conveyed by 
the public mails. ‘Take away the 
high price of postage, and ali these 
letters rush into the  post-offices 
as naturally as water runs down 
hill. 

‘The present system, again, has the 
effeci of causing a very great suppres- 
sion of correspondence. ‘There are 
few men, women, or children, capa- 
ble of writing letters, who are not 
conscious that under a different sys- 
tem, their letters would be twice or 
thrice as many as they now are. 
Especially is this true of those in 
humbler cireumstances—of the wid- 
ow separated from her sons—of 
those sons separated from each 
other. ‘To such persons, a letter of 
friendship is often a far greater 
luxury than it can be to any others. 
And to how great an extent is cor- 
respondence between such persons 
actually suppressed by the present 
system. ‘These too, are the very 
persons who have the fewest oppor- 
tunities of forwarding letters by 
private conveyance. How great *n 
increase of correspondence by the 
mails must there be from these two 
sources—ihe throwing of letters in- 
to the mails, that now pass through 
other channels—and the writing of 
letters that are now suppressed for 
the want of a cheap and regular 
conveyance. 
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But there are other sources from 
which there would be a still greater 
increase. Many business men, un- 
der a system founded on the princi- 
ples which we have enumerated, 
would find that the best mode of 
advertising is by a printed circular 
to the very individuals with whom 
they wish to communicate. A 
wholesale merchant in New York 
knows his regular customers, and 
he knows or can know the address 
of thousands of other retail dealers 
in his line. Let the mails be made 
cheap, and what mode of adverti- 
sing would be so efiectual as to 
communicate directly wiih his cus- 
tomers, by sending them just that 
information which he wishes to lay 
before their eyes ? 

Reduce the price of postage, and 
how many other things beside let- 
ters would be carried by the mails. 
Not only letiers and bank notes, 
and printed paper, but light packa- 
ges of any description, from half 
an ounce to a pound or more, 
would seek such a mode of convey- 
ance. This has been found to be 
the case in England, to so great an 
extent, that it is becoming necessa- 
ry to restrict the right of traveling 
by mail to packages of a conveni- 
ent bulk and shape. 

2. Another benetit of the reform 
is, that under the new system, 
all postmasters and other persons 
employed in the post-oflices, are 
more easily held to a strict account- 
ability in regard to the monies pass- 
ing through their hands. The 
method of keeping accounts with 
deputy postmasters in England, 
was, we believe, much the same 
with that which exists here, which 
is necessarily complicated and ex- 
tended. But in that country, they 
had reason to apprehend that under 
the old system, collusion between 
different postmasters, or between 
clerks in different offices, to assist 
each other in defrauding the de- 

rtment, was not very unfrequent. 
“en be more unfrequent in this 
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country ; but if a new system will 
be more effectual in preventing 
temptations to this kind of fraud, 
that, certainly, will be a great ad- 
vantage. 

3. Another advantage of the new 
system, far more important in our 
opinion, is that the temptations to 
petty frauds upon the post-office 
would cease. Little vices, general- 
ly practiced in the community— 
even when they are practiced with- 
out reflection, and therefore without 
conscious sel{-reproach—have an 
effect, unnoticed perhaps, yet dis- 
astrous, on public morals. No lit- 
tle meanness is more common with 
the American people, than the mean- 
ness of trying to evade the pay- 
ment of legal postage. How often is 
intelligence communicated through 
the mail by some cabalistic mark on 
the margin or the wrapper of a 
newspaper. How often is a double 
letter folded so as to pass for a sin- 
gle one. How often is the post- 
master regarded as a sort of natural 
enemy, whom it is meritorious to 
circumvent, and the defrauding of 
whom is a mere spoiling of the 
Egyptians. A new system, that 
would cut up these temptations by 
the roots, would be an invaluable 
blessing in respect to the morals of 
the community. 

4. The demoralizing influences 
of the franking privilege, would be 
entirely removed by the introduc- 
tion of the new system. On this 
point we will sot enlarge. Suffice 
it to say that all political parties 
charge each other with the most un- 
scrupulous and corrupt abuse of 
this privilege—abuse that violates 
the letter as well as the spirit of the 
law by which the privilege is crea- 
ted. What champion has come 
forth in any quarter to vindicate 
the members of Congress and pub- 
lie functionaries, of his own party, 
against so dishonorable an imputa- 
tion? We know there are individ- 
uals invested with the franking 
privilege, with whom it is a matter 


of conscience to exercise the privi- 
lege only within the letter of the 
law. But how would the profession 
of such scrupulousness be received 
by the public press? With what 
ill-suppressed smiles would it be re- 
ceived on the floor of the House of 
Representatives, or along the more 
dignified concentric semicircles of 
the Senate? And ought such things 
as this to be endured as a part of 
the public morals of a free and 
high-minded people ? 

5. By the adoption of a system 
like that which has been described, 
all parts of the country would be 
brought into a closer communica- 
tion with each other. ‘Ties of affin- 
ity and blood, as well as of busi- 
ness, connect thousands and thou- 
sands of individuals in the remotest 
districts of the country. In this 
respect, our country differs from 
almost every other. E!sewhere, 
the people of each distinct province 
have a distinct lineage of their own, 
and a provincial dialect; and all 
their ancestors for uncounted gen- 
erations have lived and died on the 
same soil on which they live, and 
on which their children will live 
after them. How different is it 
here! Elsewhere the members of 
the same family, for the most part, 
live and die at their native home- 
stead, or within a few miles of the 
spot where they were born. The 
American, on the other hand, is 
born for migration, and those who 
were nurtured under one roof are 
found, after a few years, scattered 
east, west, south and north, hundreds 
of miles apart. Travel from New 
England westward, through New 
York, through Pennsylvania, through 
Ohio, through Indiana and Illinois, 
far into the woods of lowa or Wis- 
konsan, and every where you find 
New England names, and hearts 
that warm towards their kindred 
here. There are men and women 
of every employment and condi- 
tion, whose most intimate associa- 
tions and dearest alliances are, 
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many of them, hundreds and hun- 
dreds of miles away. ‘There is the 
teacher whose trials would be light- 
ened, and his heart cheered, if he 
could freely communicate by letter 
with those who were once his in- 
structors or his companions in study. 
There is the minister of the Gospel, 
the home missionary, to whose self- 
denying work free communication 
with friends, brethren and helpers 
far away, is of the greatest mo- 
ment. ‘There is the young man, 
exposed to strong temptations, whom 
a free and frequent correspondence 
with his mother, or his sisters, or 
with another friend still dearer to 
his hopes, might keep from falling. 
There is the anxious wife or mother, 
who sees the health of some dear 
one in the family beginning to fail, 
and who would like to get one 
word from the old family physician. 
There are the planters of new 
towns and villages, laying the foun- 
dations civil, ecclesiastical and lit- 
erary, who would love sometimes 
to get a short answer to one short 
question from the judge, the ’squire, 
the minister, the schoolmaster, or 
the deacon, whom they knew in old 
Connecticut or in the old Bay State. 
But how, in that new country, can 
they raise the half dollar to pay the 
post-office tax upon a single ques- 
tion? It is of no small importance 
politically and morally, as well as 
in respect to commercial interests, 
to make the means of communica- 
tion between these scattered friends 
and kindred, as perfect and as cheap 
as possible. How much would the 
ties of kindred and friendship be- 
tween the remotest portions of the 
country be strengthened ; how would 
the chain of love be kept bright; 
how would sentiment, thought, know- 
ledge, feeling, flash along that chain 
like the electric stream—if the 
means of communication, or rather 
of communion, should be thus 
cheapened and perfected. Our post- 
office system as it now is, is one of 
the most powerful of the influences 
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which hold our Union together, and 
keep these States from falling apart 
in the agitations of faction. ‘The 
system, spread through the whole 
land, and connecting every human 
habitation with every other, is every 
where the channel of a vital ener- 
gy. ‘The more we perfect the sys- 
tem—the more numerously letters 
of business, of friendship, of scien- 
tific enquiry, or of benevolent and 
patriotic enterprise, pass between 
the east and the west, between the 
north and the south—just so much 
the more do we strengthen the ties 
that make us one people. 

Another inquiry remains, on 
which we will offer some considera- 
tions. Is the establishment of such 
a system practicable in our country ? 
There are two great difficulties at 
the outset, which must greatly em- 
barrass the attempt to move the pub- 
lic mind in behalf of this reform. 

First, the newspaper press, espe- 
cially in our large cities, and most 
of all at the seat of government, 
has an immediate interest against 
any effectual change. Many of the 
evils of the present system, arise 
out of the monstrous inequality be- 
tween the postage of letters and 
the postage of newspapers—an in- 
equality which is, in effect, a tax 
upon correspondence, for the bene- 
fit of newspaper publishers. The 
postage on a letter of half an ounce 
weight or less, from New York to 
Buffalo, is twenty-five cents, while 
over the same route the postage of 
a newspaper, weighing from two to 
four ounces, is one cent. Besides 
this, the newspaper editors receive 
all their exchange papers, to any 
amount, free of postage. ‘Thus it 
comes to pass, that while the bulk 
and weight of the mails consist 
chiefly of newspapers, so that the 
post-office system seems to exist for 
the benefit of the publishers, the 
expense of transportation is paid by 
a tax on letters. Or, to state par- 
ticulars, the letters carried by mail 
are in weight, compared with the 
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newspapers, as one to twenty-two ; 
compared with other printed mat- 
ter, they are as one to four. Of the 
whole weight of the mails, the let- 
ters are about 5 per cent. But of 
the revenue accruing from postage, 
86% per cent. is assessed upon the 
letters, and only 134 per cent. upon 
all the printed matter. In other 
words, of a mail weighing 100 lbs., 
5 lbs. are letters, 95 lbs. are news- 
papers and pamphlets. If the post- 
age on this mail is $10, of that 
amount $8.66 will be paid for the 
5 lbs. of letters, and $1.33 for the 
95 lbs. of printed matter. On the 
same principle, then, on which a 
great English landholder naturally 
contends for a heavy duty on im- 
nee grain, or the proprietor of a 

ennsylvania coal-mine for a heavy 
duty on imported coal—on the same 
principle on which an English bish- 
op, with his princely revenues and 
his seat in the House of Lords, 
contends against ecclesiastical re- 
form, it will not be strange if the 
proprietors of newspapers in the 
large cities, and especially at the 
seat of government, are found in 
opposition to any thorough reforma- 
tion of our present system of post- 
age. 

The newspapers published in the 
smaller towns, have not the same 
vested interest in the existing sys- 
tem. On the contrary, the unrea- 
sonable cheapness of newspaper 
postage, as compared with every 
other kind of postage, gives to 
their competitors in the great cen- 
ters of commercial, political and 
religious intelligence, an unnatural 
advantage over them. If the gov- 
ernment did not undertake to carry 
the great newspapers from Boston, 
New York, and Washington, to all 
parts of the Union, for much less 
than cost, (indemnifying itself, be it 
remembered, by a tax on letters,) 
the circulation and the influence, 
and consequently the character, of 
the country newspapers, would be 
greatly in advance of what can be 
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expected, as things now are. The 
great newspapers at the seat of 
government, are probably more in- 
terested than any others, in the pre- 
sent system. ‘Their circulation by 
carriers, in the city where they are 
published, is of course much less 
than that of the leading newspa- 
pers in the great commercial cities. 
Far the greatest portion of every 
daily issue must be despatched by 
the mails into all parts of the Un- 
ion. During the session of Con- 
gress, reams of papers from the 
offices of the Globe, the Madisonian 
and the National Intelligencer, are 
sent in the mails free of all postage, 
under the franks of the honorable 
members, whose speeches they con- 
tain. It is not improbable that with 
the franking privilege abolished, 
and with the postage on newspapers 
so adjusted that they shail no longer 
be conveyed for less than cost, 
those presses at Washington, which 
now control the politics of the 
country, would not soon be shorn of 
more than half their political power. 
Such a result we should by no 
means deplore. Yet it cannot be 
expected that the power now wield- 
ed by those presses, will be em- 
ployed to advance such a consum- 
mation. If the reform of our post- 
office system, is ever to be effected, 
it must be demanded by another 
sort of public opinion than that 
which is manufactured by the agen- 
cy of the great central newspapers 
with their “ affliated presses.” 
The other great diiiiculty which 
must embarrass at the outset, any 
attempt to promote a reform, is 
found in the factitious consequence 
which the franking privilege gives 
to every man who happens to be a 
member of Congress, and in the 
facilities for electioneering, which 
the present system affords to each 
of the great parties that divide the 
nation, and especially to whatever 
party happens to have the ascen- 
dency. Without the abolition of 
the franking privilege, there can be 
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no effectual reform. Members of 
Congress, however patiently and 
patriotically they may listen to any 
proposal for the reduction of post- 
age, which promises to leave their 
franking privilege untouched, will 
for a long time to come, look most 
unfaverably on any scheme which 
threatens to curtail this precious 
perquisite. We may be sure that 
no Congress, of whatever party, 
will vote to divest themselves of the 
right of defraying the expenses of 
their correspondence, by a tax on 
the letters of the commonalty, till 
they are compelled to do so by 
some manifestation of the public 
will, too plain to be misunderstood, 
and too earnest to be trifled with. 
Nor will any party in the posses- 
sion of power, willingly forego the 
use of those electioneering agen- 
cies, and those multiplied facilities 
for influencing the public mind, 
which the present system affords 
them. ‘The party—by which we 
mean not the millions who vote 
with the party, but the few who 
shape its policy and direct its move- 
ments—will always feel that just 
now, while the great crisis of anoth- 
er election is not more than four 
years distant, the greatest good re- 
quires them to retain in their hands 
every agency that can help them in 
the struggle. ‘The reform must be 
demanded by a movement indepen- 
dent of party influences, and by a 
movement too strong to be resisted, 
or nothing can be done. 

But supposing these difficulties to 
be overcome, is any system ,of 
cheap postage, analogous to the pen- 
ny postage system of Great Britain, 
practicable in the peculiar circum- 
stances of our country—with our 
extent of territory; with our many 
bad roads ; and with great districts 
only sparsely populated, where the 
majority of the people have little 
occasion for any vehicle of corres- 
pondence? It is not for us to 
answer this question in detail. If 
Congress would commission a suita- 
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ble number of judicious men to in- 
vestigate the whole subject, the facts 
which might thus be ascertained, 
would show what is practicable. 
Some things, however, the present 
state of knowledge on this subject 
authorizes us to regard as certain, 
which indicate what would probably 
be the result of such an investiga- 
tion. 

We have already stated, on the 
authority of the report of the Post- 
master General, for the year ending 
December, 1840, that 95 per cent. of 
the weight of the mails consists of 
printed matter. It may fairly be 
assumed, then, that 50 per cent. of 
the expenses of the department are 
chargeable to the account of news- 
papers, periodicals and pamphlets. 
Suppose, now, that this amount of 
matter should be either entirely ex- 
cluded from the mails, or so taxed 
with postage as to pay its own ex- 
penses. ‘The expenditures of the 
post-office department are at once re- 
duced from $4,750,000, (the amount 
in round numbers for the year 1840,) 
to $2,375,000. But the revenue 
from letters, under the present 
system, is, in round numbers, 
$4,000,000,* raised by an average 
postage of 15 cents on each letter. 
Without calculating, then, on any 
increase in the number of letters, 
from the reduction of postage, with- 
out calculating on any saving by 
the principle of advance payment, 
without calculating on any gain by 
the charge of postage on all the 
letters which now go free, the ave- 
rage postage might be reduced at 
once to something less than 9 cents 
on each letter, without any decrease 
of the revenue, by the single expe- 
dient of making newspapers and 
pamphlets pay for themselves. 





*These numbers are all taken from the 
report (of Mr. Niles) for 1840. The re- 

tt (of the present Postmaster General) 
or 1841, contains no such statement. 
The report for 1842 had not been made 
at the time when the present article was 
printed. 
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Does not this one calculation indi- 
cate a probability that under a sys- 
tem of uniform postage paid in ad- 
vance, by the purchase of stamps, 
with no franking, a half ounce letter 
might be put into any post-office in 
the Union, and taken out at any 
other, for 5 cents, or even less ? 

And how much would be the 
postage of newspapers, under such 
a system? Our answer is, we do 
not know, and we care as litile. In 
Great Britain, every newspaper, 
having paid a tax of two pence ster- 
ling, before the sheet was printed, 
and every advertisement in the 
newspaper having paid an addition- 
al tax of we know not how much, 
and the government having thus a 
sort of pecuniary interest in the 
circulation from every newspaper 
office, newspapers are carried in 
the mail for nothing. Every other 
printed paper, however, goes as if 
it were manuscript, at the rate of 
two pence for every ounce. But 
why should our government carry 
newspapers from one post-office to 
another for nothing, or for less than 
cost? Is a newspaper any better 
than a bible, or a spelling-book, or 
a Methodist circuit-rider? Has not 
the circuit-rider as good a right to 
have help from government, in res- 
pect to the transportation of his per- 
son, as the newspaper printer to 
have help in respect to the trans- 
portation of his merchandise? We 
say, then, ouiright, if it costs the 
government ten cents an ounce, or 
more, to take in newspapers at one 
office, and deliver them at another, 
let the charge be ten cents an ounce, 
or more; and then if the purcha- 
sers of newspapers cannot afford to 
pay so much, let them find for 
themselves some cheaper way. 

In whatever we have said on this 
part of the subject, thus far, we 
have argued on the supposition that 
the reform must necessarily involve 
a great increase of the postage on 
newspapers. We have chosen to 
look at the most unpromising view. 
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Yet we are far from regarding it as 
certain that, under a reformed sys- 
tem of postage, the reader of a 
newspaper in the country, will find 
the price of his newspaper material- 
ly enhanced. ‘There is an obvious 
reason for permitting the publishers 
of periodical works to use the mails 
as a means of conveying their pub- 
lications to distant subscribers, at a 
less rate of postage than is charged 
upon letters. Letters come to the 
post-office, one by one ; each letter 
must be separately handled by the 
clerks ; its direction must be ascer- 
tained ; the name of the office at 
which it is received, and the date of 
its reception, must be written or 
stamped upon it; it must be wrap- 
ped in an envelope with others 
going to the same office ; the name 
of the proper office must be super- 
scribed on the envelope ; and then 
each separate package of letters 
must be put into the proper mail- 
bag. ‘The expense of all this is, in 
most cases, greater than the simple 
expense of transportation from the 
one office to the other. But the 
publisher of a periodical can do all 
that is necessary, of this kind of 
work, at his own office; he may 
bring all his papers or pamphlets to 
the post-office, as he now does, in 
packages and bundles ready for 
transportation ; the whole may be 
thrown upon the scales and weighed 
in a moment; and nothing will re- 
main for the postmaster but to re- 
ceive the postage at his counter, 
and let the freight commence its 
journey with the mails.. The peri- 
odicals, without any distinction be- 
tween newspapers and others, may 
reasonably have the benefit of 
whatever can be saved to the post- 
office establishment in this way. 
Let the publisher of a periodical, as 
a regular wholesale customer, be 
allowed to bring his bundles and 
packages at the appointed time, and 
pay for them by weight, at the low- 
est rate which will cover the ex- 
pense of transportation and deliv- 
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ery. Under such an arrangement, 
the following advantages would be 
realized. First, instead of news- 
papers being put into the mails wet 
from the press, they would be dried 
at the printing-office, and the mails 
would no longer groan with a su- 
perfluous weight of water. Next, 
newspapers, designed for circula- 
tion by mail, would be printed on a 
smaller and lighter sheet than at 
present; and thus the weight to be 
transported would be farther dimin- 
ished. ‘Then, again, the privilege 
of diminished postage being con- 
fined to those copies of the work 
which come regularly in bundles 
from the publishing office, the mails 
would be rid of all those papers 
and pamphlets sent by individuals, 
which are generally substituted for 
letters, cheaper indeed to the re- 
ceiver than letters, under the pres- 
ent system, but more expensive to 
the department, in the cost of trans- 
portation. And, finally, the post- 
offices would be no longer filled with 
newspapers and pamphlets, which 
the persons to whom they are di- 
rected, refuse to receive, and which 
are therefore a dead loss to the 
department. ‘These considerations 
make it probable that men practi- 
cally familiar with the business, 
would easily arrange a system, by 
which periodicals might be convey- 
ed in the mails at no greater cost 
on the whole, to the purchaser, 
than now. Ir this is so, the inter- 
est of even the great newspaper 
publishers, against reform, is for 
the most part immediate and appa- 
rent, rather than ultimate and real. 
We commend this great public 
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interest to the attention of our coun- 
trymen, of every party, of every 
employment, in every part of the 
Union. We commend it especially 
to the consideration of those whom 
it immediately concerns—such as 
all sorts of business men in the 
commercial cities—manufacturers 
every where—banking and insur- 
ance companies—literary and sci- 
entific men, whose postage taxes 
are the more onerous to them, in- 
asmuch as their correspondence, 
bringing them no pecuniary returns, 
is less for their own benefit than for 
that of learning and science, and 
thus of their country and of man- 
kind at large—teachers and students 
in colleges and professional schools 
—directors and executive agents of 
benevolent societies—ministers of 
the Gospel, who are burthened, 
more perhaps than any other class 
of men, with the payment of post- 
age out of a small income, for that 
which concerns other people as 
much as them. We ask that this 
necessary reform may be discussed. 
Let others who think with us, do as 
we have done, commending the 
matter, as they have opportunity, to 
the attention of the public. And, 
on the other hand, if the scheme is 
essentially chimerical—if there is 
some necessity in the nature of 
things for taxing the correspondence 
of the whole country, in order to 
aid a few metropolitan newspapers, 
and to enlarge the compensation of 
members of Congress and of other 
government functionaries, let some 
man who understands the princi- 
ples and the details of the subject, 
make that necessity appear. 
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CAPITAL PUNISHMENT.* 


We have here a pamphlet con- 
taining three discourses on Capi- 
tal Punishment, delivered by the 
author during the session of the 
Legislature of Connecticut at New 
Haven in May, 1842. A bill for 
the abolition of capital punishment 
had passed the lower branch. of 
the Legislature in 1841; and it 
was feared by many of the friends 
of good government, that the meas- 
ure would now be carried through 
both houses, it having received for 
the first time, the recommendation 
of the Governor. At this critical 
juncture, Mr. Thompson, who had 
previously delivered a single dis- 
course on the subject to his own 
people, was prevailed upon by the 
solicitations of several of his fellow 
citizens to bring the subject in three 
successive evenings before the whole 
community. Many gentlemen of 
the Legislature were present, and it 
would be an aspersion on their un- 
derstandings to suppose, that the 
views of such as had previously 
leaned to the abolition of capital 
punishment, were not materially 
modified. The result was, that the 
vote in the House of Representatives, 
stood about two to one in favor of 
the existing laws, in opposition to the 
views of his Excellency. 

We do not however consider the 
question as put to rest. ‘There is a 
class of men intent on this change 
from motives of misguided philan- 
thropy, who of course are not easily 
to be diverted from their purpose ; 
and there is another class still more 
numerous and determined, men of 
dissolute habits and violent passions, 
and far more hostile to punishments 
than crimes. What prospect have 








* The Right and Necessity of inflict- 
ing the Punishment of Death for Murder. 
By Joseru P. Tuomrson, pastor of the 
Chapel Street Congregational Church, 
New Haven, Conn. 


we that such men will ever desist 
from their attempts to break down 
the power of the State to restrain 
their licentiousness ? 

In the first of these classes are 
comprehended those insane men, 
who have method enough in their 
madness, to carry out their princi- 
ples consistently to their legitimate 
resulis. They accordingly denounce 
all punishments as unauthorized and 
barbarous. ‘They do not punish 
their children for filiq! disobedience ; 
nor allow their schoolmasters to use 
the rod. They believe in no other 
divine punishments than such as 
conscience and the laws of nature 
inflict on the disobedient. Hence, 
it is in perfect keeping with their 
whole system, to regard the laws of 
the State as unwarrantable restric- 
tions on human liberty. The abo- 
lition of capital punishment is a 
dear object to them, for they have 
the sagacity to perceive, what some 
of their coadjutors overlook, that 
if they can succeed in convincing 
the people that this mode of punish- 
ment is unlawful, in other words, 
that human life is inviolable, the to- 
tal subversion o: civil government 
must follow as a consequenee. 

Were we to go into a philosephie 
inquiry into the causes of this hostili- 
ty to capital punishment, we should 
have to refer to all these classes of 
men. But as persons of their views 
and character have never been want- 
ing, we must look deeper for the 
exciting causes, into the spirit of the 
age, which has brought persons of 
suck opposite principles into this 
strange alliance. ‘This peculiar spir- 
it of the age is change; let ys say, 
reform. In obedience to this spirit, 
the most ae 
have been made in penal codes 
of many countries, particularly in 
Europe. Numerous barbarous pun- 
ishments have been wholly abolish- 
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ed; and others which were once 
inflicted for many trivial offenses 
are now confined to the higher class 
of crimes.* ‘This mitigation of the 
penalties for crime, it is acknowl- 
edged on all hands, has been atten- 
ded by a corresponding diminution 
of offenses, and by a far more intel- 
ligent respect in the public mind for 
the laws of the land. It is not won- 
derful that such facts should bring 
under discussion the policy of every 
institution and regulation of human 
society. ‘l'ime-honored abuses and 
wrongs are fated in this age to be 
summoned into the light of day; 
and with them must come forth for 
examination the fundamental princi- 
ples of all good order and social 
happiness. With eager inquisitive- 
ness every thing is questioned—eyv- 
ery thing is made to answer why it 
was made and what it is. So prom- 
inent a feature of the penal code as 
capital punishment, it was not to be 
expected, would escape this general 
inquisition. ‘There are too many 
who would gladly slip their necks 
from danger, and too many who are 
earnest for every possible alleviation 
of human sutlering, to leave this pen- 
alty any chance of slumbering among 
usages of unqucstionable propriety. 
This country has reason to thank 
Mr. Thompson for the promptness 
and ability with which he met and 
answered this question at a time of 
peril. Wherever his discourses may 
be read, we have little apprehension 








* The extent of the recent changes in 
mitigation of the criminal laws of England 
and Wales, is strikingly exhibited by the 
fact that had the offenses tried in 1841, 
been tried under the laws of 1831, instead 
of eighty capital sentences, the number 
would have amounted to two thousand 
one hundred and seventy two. By an 
act passed in the first session of Parlia- 
ment in 1841, but which did not take ef- 
fect until after the conclusion of the assi- 
zes, at which*the above eighty sentences 
were passed, capital punishment was abol- 
ished for rape and felonious riots, which, 
it is calculated, will have the effect of re- 
ducing the number of capital sentences 
annually to between forty and fifty. 
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that men of virtuous principles will 
continue to advocate the abolition of 
capital punishment. The subject, 
however, needs a more extended 
and thorough discussion than it can 
properly receive from the pulpit. 
And we are therefore happy in be- 
ing able to promise in a future num- 
ber such a discussion, from the pen 
of a distinguished member of the le- 
gal profession. In that article the 
question of a gradation of punish- 
ments, and all that bears on the pol- 
icy of capital punishment, are to be 
considered. In the mean time, we 
take this opportunity to make a few 
observations on the moral and reli- 
gious aspects of the subject. 

The position is boldly taken by 
many persons, that no man or body 
of men has a moral right to deprive 
a human being of life. This denial 
is made on various grounds. 

Some maintain that the right to 
life is a reserved right, a right which 
we did not surrender to society 
when the civil compact was formed. 
Thus, Mr. Rantoul, in a report to 
the Legislature of Massachusetts, 
January, 1837, says: “ When we 
surrendered to society the smailest 
possible portion of our liberty, to 
enable us the better to retain the 
aggregate of rights which we did 
not surrender, did we concede our 
title to that life with which our Cre- 
ator has endowed us? In no in- 
stance can this preposterous sacri- 
fice be implied. The right of life 
remains among those reserved rights 
which we have not yielded up to 
society.” This argument rests on 
the figment of a social compact, as 
the basis of society—a notion which 
it surprises us to see gravely ad- 
vanced in a report to the legislature 
of the most cultivated State in the 
Union. But it is more surprising 
that it should not be seen at a 
glance, that a social compact neces- 
sarily implies a surrender to society 
of all the rights and powers which 
are indispensable to its own preser- 
vation, among which the right of 
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taking life is undeniable. What 
power can there be in a State to 
restrain and coerce turbulent citi- 
zens, or to punish in any manner 
those who are guilty of an infrac- 
tion of the laws, if the lives of 
such are sacred and inviolable? A 
State without an army, without an 
armed police, what can it do? It 
is powerless. Every band of ruf- 
fians, every individual ruffian, is 
too strong for such a government. 
We presume Mr. Rantoul did not 
enter either expressly or tacitly into 
a compact with such a society, ‘ to 
enable him the better to retain his 
rights.’ If it is necessary to the 
very existence of society with pow- 
er to protect individuals, that socie- 
ty should have the right to destroy 
life in certain contingencies, then in 
forming society, the individual must 
be supposed to yield up to society 
so far forth a right to his life. He 
cannot otherwise ‘ the better retain 
the aggregate of rights for which he 
surrendered to society the smallest 
possible portion of his liberty.’ No 
society can exist, much less protect 
its members, on the basis of a com- 
pact which reserves to every indi- 
vidual the right of life in a!l contin- 
gencies. The right of life, there- 
fore, is not reserved. 

Others deny the lawfulness of 
eapital punishment, because an un- 
just infliction admits of no remedy. 
This argument is founded on an es- 
sential imperfection of civil govern- 
ment. Human tribunals are not in- 
fallible. The corruption of wit- 
nesses and jurors, and even their 
mistakes, may lead to the convic- 
tion of the innocent. But this is 
equally true, whatever penalty may 
be affixed to the crime. It would 
be impossible adequately to repair 
the injury, if a person falsely con- 
victed of a crime, should be im- 
mured in a prison for the greater 
part of his life, before the error 
should be discovered, especially if 
it should never be discovered. And 
as there is liability to error in every 
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case of conviction, and nearly an 
equal probability that an error once 
committed will never be detected, 
this argument goes to the abolition 
of all penalties, or to the annihila- 
tion of civil government—an ab- 
surdity which broadly exposes the 
falsity of the premise on which it 
rests. It is also worthy of notice, 
that the very severity of the pun- 
ishment of death affords the best 
safeguard against the conviction of 
the innocent, since it leads to a most 
rigid scrutiny of the evidence, se- 
cures to the accused the full advan- 
tage of every doubt, and lays the 
strongest hold on the conscience 
and sympathy of the court and wit- 
nesses. 

Others rest their denial of the 
moral right of capital punishment 
on the fact, that it cuts the criminal 
off from any farther opportunity of 
repentance. They deny the right 
of man to abridge the life of a fel- 
low creature, and force him, per- 
haps unprepared, into the presence 
of his Judge. They seem to over- 
look the reflection which their ar- 
gument casts on the providence of 
God, who daily summons multitudes 
into eternity, with as little i 
and preparation as fall to the lot of 
the subjects of capital punishment. 
Whoever supposes the cases are 
different, because sudden death, in 
the ordinary course of nature, is to 
be regarded as an act of God, who 
has a right to take the life which 
He gives, forgets that capital pun- 
ishment is, in our view, a divine in- 
stitution. He begs the question, by 
assuming that it is destitute of di- 
vine authority. Whatever society 
is obliged to do in order to accom- 
plish the ends of society, * may 

mes do; and in all such acts 

society, God himself, jn an im- 
portant sense, acts ; that which is 
done, is done b His authority and 
appointment. It should also be re- 


collected, that capital p 
supposed to )preserveS more 
than it destroys. The execution of 
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a few murderers preserves the lives 
of thousands, who would otherwise 
be murdered. The question for the 
legislator to decide is, whether, in 
view of the retributions of the 
future world, he ought to leave the 
community in such a defenseless 
state, that multitudes of people will 
be suddenly hurried into eternity, 
by the hand of violence ; or, on the 
other hand, prevent most of these 
sudden deaths, by the capital pun- 
ishment of the murderer. And he 
should reflect, too, that death by the 
hand of the executioner, is, in this 
country, less sudden than most oth- 
er deaths. It has no claim to be 
called a sudden death. When the 
murderer is arrested and bound 
over for trial, he has his first warn- 
ing to prepare for eternity; when 
he is convicted and sentenced to 
be executed, he receives another, 
which points him forward to a de- 
finite period when he must die, 
affording him ample opportunity, in 
the interval, for every religious 
duty. ‘It is hence far from evident 
that imprisonment, which is propo- 
sed as a substitute for death, is 
more favorable than capital punish- 
ment, to the spiritual interests of 
the criminal. The contrary seems 
to be the fact, judging both from 
observation and from the nature of 
man. Who that knows his own 
heart, can doubt that, if he were 
condemned to death for the crime 
of murder, he would address him- 
self to a preparation for another 
world, with more serious earnest- 
hess, than under a sentence cf mere 
imprisonment ? 

Another objection of a moral and 
religious nature, against capital pun- 
ishment, is founded on the duty of 
forgiving injuries. The precepts 
which inculcate this duty, are said 
to be binding on society as well as 
on individuals. Society must not, 
it is contended, return evil for evil. 
But it is obvious that if this class of 
precepts forbid capital punishment, 
they forbid also every other kind of 
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punishment. The nature of re- 
venge does not lie in the amount of 
evil inflicted. We may revenge 
ourselves, contrary to the precepts 
of Christianity, by a light blow with 
the hand, by a significant shake of 
the finger, by asneer. ‘To suppose, 
therefore, that these precepts are 
addressed to the State as well as to 
the individual citizen, is laying the 
axe at the root of civil government. 
It is even a plain denial of the right 
of God to govern His creatures, by 
the infliction of evil for evil ; for if 
society cannot punish a wrong doer 
without malice, neither can God. 
But there is manifestly no incom- 
patibility between the infliction of 
civil penalties and a spirit of kind- 
ness, of good will, of lively com- 
passion toward the criminal, on the 
part of the makers and administrators 
of the law. Benevolence is not a 
biind impulse, but an intelligent re- 
gard for happiness. It impels us 
to inflict evil for a greater good, not 
otherwise attainable ; it steadies the 
hand of the surgeon ; it gives firm- 
ness, in a just war, to the voice of 
command which may extinguish 
the lives of thousands; it presides 
in the discipline of the family ; it is 
‘“*a terror to evil doers” in the State ; 
it shines most Juminously in the 
retributions of eternity. Benevo- 
lence looks to the good of ail, to 
the greatest good, and perceiving 
that the peace and security of the 
community at large will be sacri- 
ficed to the violence of a murderer, 
untess he is cut off, it calls for his 
blood. And if it should be inquired, 
what then is the meaning and appli-. 
cation of the precepts against render. 
ing evil for evil, the answer is, they 
are not meant to apply to the cogni- 
zance which society takes of crimes, 
nor to seeking redress for injuries 
before tribunals of justice ; but are 
directed solely against the intolerable 
evil of that state of society in which 
each individual presumes to be judge, 
jury and executioner, in all cases to 


which he is a party; and they also 
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inculcate the virtues of forbearance 
and forgiveness. 

It will be perceived that all these 
denials of the moral right of capi- 
tal punishment, as well as the ab- 
surd notion that the design of pun- 
ishment is the reformation of the 
criminal, involve a denial of the 
lawfulness of civil government. 
They all result in this, that man 
ought to be left to the restraints of 
conscience and religion alone ; that 
to restrain him from crimes, or to 
punish his crimes, is a usurpation 
of the authority of his Maker. This 
conclusion is sufficiently startling, 
we would hope, to supersede the ne- 
cessity of any further notice of them. 

We therefore turn the attention of 
the reader to the Scriptural evidence 
of the right or lawfulness of inflict- 
ing the punishment of death for the 
crime of murder. 

The Mosaic code recognizes and 
establishes the propriety of capital 
punishment. The very man to 
whom the sixth commandment was 
given, written by the finger of God 
on a table of stone, thought it un- 
questionably proper to inflict the 
punishment of death for various 
crimes. And what is still more de- 
cisive, God himself expressly in- 
structed Moses, Ex. xxi: 12-17, 
that murder, smiting one’s father or 
mother, man-stealing, and several 
other crimes, Ex. xxii: 18, 19, 
should be capitally punished. The 
Mosaic code, it is true, was made 
for the Hebrews, and as such is not 
binding on other nations. Still it 
establishes the essential morality of 
capital punishment; it shows that 
the sixth commandment is not pro- 
hibitory of it, and that human life is 
not in its nature inviolable ; that, in 
short, God may require the infliction 
of the punishment of death for the 
good of society. And what was 
then a desirable provision of the 
penal code, may, for aught that ap- 
pears, be equally conducive to the 
public good in every age and coun- 
try. It is remarkable that the ob- 
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jections now urged against capital 
punishment might have been urged 
with equal or greater force during 
the Mosaic dispensation. ‘The pun- 
ishment of death then as well as 
now, deprived the criminal! of any 
further opportunity of repentance ; 
and as it was the practice of the 
Hebrews to inflict the punishment 
immediately after conviction, he had 
even less opportunity to prepare 
for death. Capital punishment was 
then as well as now irrevocable, 
admitting of no redress in case of 
its unjust infliction. Then impris- 
onment offered itself as a substitute 
for the punishment of death, and 
was as likely as now to be an equal- 
ly efficient protection to the com- 
munity. ‘Then, if ever, capital pun- 
ishment was inconsistent with the 
law of benevolence to the injurious 
Lev. xix: 18. 
The supposition by which it is 
sought to weaken the force of this 
argument, namely, that the Mosaic 
code, the only code of civil law 
which God himself has given to a 
people, is founded on a defective 
morality, is at least sufficiently as- 
tounding to merit a reluctant assent. 
It is said that the morality of the 
Old Testament is inferior to that of 
the New, and that capital punish- 
ment is a part of this defective mo- 
rality. But the truth is, the system 
of morality contained in the ancient 
Scriptures, is the same which is 
taught only with more explicitness 
in the New Testament. It is a 
grand standing error of fanatics, that 
Christ in his sermon on the mount 
inculcates a more elevated morality 
than that of the decalogue. We need 
not enter at length into the proof of 
the identity of the moral codes of the 
two dispensations ; it is enough that 
Christ has expressly declared that 
supreme love to God and impartial 
love to man, the sum of all human 
obligations, are required by Moses 
and the prophets. The argument 
in favor of capital punishment from 


the place it held in the penal code of 
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Moses, cannot therefore be set aside 
by the assumption that that code was 
framed on the basis of a lax morality. 
Another argument, however, on 
which writers on this side of the 
question place far more reliance 
than on that which we have drawn 
from the Mosaic code, remains to 
be noticed. It is founded on Gen- 
esis ix: 5, 6, where the infliction 
of capital punishment for murder 
seems to be sanctioned by our Ma- 
ker. The passage is this: “ And 
surely your blood of your lives will 
I require: at the hand of every 
beast will | require it, and at the 
hand of man; at the hand of every 
man’s brother will | require the life 
of man. Whoso sheddeth man’s 
blood, by man shail his blood be 
shed: for in the image of God 
made he man.” This is addressed 
to Noah and his whole posterity—to 
men of all nations to the end of time. 
lt is not, as some have dreamed, a 
mere prediction of the violent death 
of murderers, but a requirement of 
God, a demand which He makes on 
society to deliver up the murderer 
to death, for the crime of shedding 
the blood of man. This passage is 
decisive in favor of capital punish- 
ment, unless in a subsequent age 
the authority thus given was with- 
drawn. But in no part of the Bi- 
ble is capital punishment prohibited. 
The only pretense is, that the spirit 
cf the New Testament is opposed to 
it. But the spirit of divine legislation 
is invariably the same; and were it 
not, it is a correct rule that a law re- 
mains in force until it is repealed. 
We turn, however, to the New 
Testament. It may be a source of 
satisfaction to those who look with 
peculiar reverence on the Christian 
Scriptures to know that even there 
the propriety of capital punishment 
is recognized. The declaration in 
Rom. xiii: 4, that the magistrate 
beareth not the sworp in vain, and 
other parallel passages, are conclu- 
sive intimations of this right. An 
instrument of death is used as an 
Vol. I. Ss) 
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appropriate badge of the civil ruler. 
He bears the sword not in vain but 
for good. Can this imply any thing 
less than that he is justly invested 
with the power of life and death, 
and in the exercise of that power 
inflicts the punishment of death on 
malefactors for the good of society ? 
Other intimations to the same effect 
might be referred to, were it not 
more likely to weary than inform 
the reader. 

We are not prepared however to 
say that we regard capital punish- 
ment for murder as of absolute and 
invariable obligation : so that it can 
never be right to exercise the par- 
doning power in the case of a mur- 
derer. The fact that the magistrate 
bears the sword by divine appoint- 
ment only makes it plain that he 
may rightfully inflict the punish- 
ment of death in defense of society, 
and not that he must inflict it upon 
all murderers. And if we turn to 
the argument from the Old Testa- 
ment, it is manifest that the exist- 
ence of this penalty in the Mosaic 
code, proves culy that the punish- 
ment of death may properly be 
inflicted if the good of society can 
be promoted or secured by it. In 
any subsequent age if it can be 
shown that circumstances have so 
far changed that this mode of pun- 
ishment can safely be superseded 
by a milder penalty, there is nothing 
in that ancient example to forbid a 
departure from it. The only ques- 
tion is, whether the instructions giv- 
en to Noah are to be considered as 
a rule of civil government of abso- 
lute, permanent, and invariable ob- 
ligation. If the passage admits of 
exceptions in particular cases ; that 
is, if society may for reasons exer- 
cise the pardoning power towards 
individual murderers, then the rule 
is not of invariable obligation, but 
only a general rule. This it ap- 
pears to us is the fact. For that ex- 
ceptions to the execution of known 
murderers may lawfully be made 
hardly admits of a doubt. The 
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good of society seems to require it 
for the better conviction of gangs of 
murderers, by holding out the pro- 
mise of safety to any one who will 
turn state’s evidence against his ac- 
complices ; and it certainly allows 
it where murder has been commit- 
ted by a large body of men: the 
execution of a part of them an- 
swering every purpose of the law. 
Other cases may be supposed in 


which the exercise of clemency 
may be compatible with public 
safety, and serviceable to the state. 
We freely admit that the evil of too 
frequent and undiscriminating par- 
dons is the tendency of the age; 
yet the other extreme of making 
the execution of every murderer 
without exception a matter of con- 
science and moral obligation, seems 
to us to have no support. 





WINTER. 


Srern winter cometh, with his freezing breath, 
And brow all lowering, and black with storm ; 
He shaketh from his locks the blights of death, 
And darkness mantleth round lus awful form. 
He walks in terror on the deep, dark sea, 
And with him go his ministers of wrath, 
Which, sweeping onward, uncontrolled and free, 
Fling fearful ruin round their rapid path. 
He sitteth snow-robed on an icy throne, 
That rises beetling o’er the northern pole ; 
He looketh—lo! the world is all his own, 
And joy shoots wildly through his horrid soul. 


But the spring will come 
In the glad young year, 
And the soft green fields 
Fresh flowers shall wear ; 
And the blue skies laugh, 
And the earth be gay, 
And the sun go forth 
On his joyous way ; 
And the red-breast chirp, 
And the sky-lark sing, 
And the soul of the world 
Shall be glad in the spring. 


Then weep not naiads, o’er your gentle streams, 

That lie all cold, and stiffened ’neath his breath ; 
For soon the sun will fling abroad his beams, 

And melt away the influence of Death. 

But sing the death-song o’er the perished yéar, 

Ye lovely daughters of the untrodden plain ; 
Bear, slowly bear along his darkening bier, 

And deck it with the lily, cold and pale : 
Chant, slowly chant the low, funereal dirge, 
Sad, solemn, deep, like ocean’s lumbering surge. 

* * * * . * 
The dead year sleepeth in his new-made grave, 
And o’er him rolieth darkly the eternal wave. 
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“ Tere is joy in heaven over one 
sinner that repenteth.” There is 
joy likewise among the redeemed on 
earth whenever one is rescued from 
the enslaved host of Satan and num- 
bered among the free sons of God ; 
and their joy is great in proportion 
to the completeness and apparent 
hopelessness of his former thraldom. 
This truth was illustrated about two 
years since, when it became known 
to the Christian community in New 
England, that Matthew Hale Smith, 
who had been a popular preacher 
of Universalism at Hartford and Sa- 
lem, had renounced the destructive 
errors of that sect, and by divine 
grace had been led, as was hoped, 
to receive and obey the truth as it 
is in Jesus, and to devote himself to 
the upbuilding of that faith, which 
for twelve years he had destroyed. 

After the agitation in Mr. Smith’s 
mind incident to such an entire 
ehange in his views, and to the pe- 
éuliar internal and external conflict 
which he had experienced, had sub- 
sided, his Christian friends, thinking 
that his practical knowledge of the 
system and the influence of Univer- 
salism, would enable him most effec- 
tually to expose it, advised and rc 
quested him to deliver a series of 
lectures for that object. According- 
ly he lectured in Hartford, New Ha- 
ven, Boston, Salem, and many other 
places, to crowded and interested 
assemblies, and with great effect. 

We were among those who listen- 
ed to those lectures, and our wishes, 
and doubtless the wishes of all the 
friends of evangelical truth, have 
been gratified by their publication. 





* Universalism Examined, Renounced, 
Exposed ; in a series of Lectures, embra- 
cing the experience of the author during a 
ministry of twelve years, and the testimo- 
ny of Universalist ministers to the dread- 
ful moral tendency of their faith; b 
Matrnew Hace Sara. Boston, 1842. 
12mo. pp. 396. 
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RENOUNCED, AND EXPOSED.* 


From the moment of Mr. Smith’s 
decided renunciation of Universal- 
ism, he was made the object of bit- 
ter and unscrupulous hostility by his 
former associates and friends. His 
private character was assailed, his 
lectures interrupted by Universalist 
ministers and others, his person ex- 
posed to violence, and his family in- 
sulted. The foul-mouthed organs 
of that abusive sect set upon him in 
full bay, and all sorts of reproach 
and calumny were heaped upen him. 
He was pronounced a liar, a knave, 
and a madman. Taking advantage 
of an alienation of mind which he 
manifested when under the com- 
bined influence of disease and great 
mental anxiety and agitation, their 
most common charge was that he 
was insane. But he has given what, 
to them at least, should be convinc- 
ing evidence of his sanity. He has 
written an exposure and refutation 
of their system of delusion and soph- 
istry, which they cannot answer, or 
evade, or withstand. 

These lectures are seven in num- 
ber, with an address to Christians 
warning them against various artifi- 
ces of Universalists. The style is 
perspicuous, and easy, and some- 
times forcible, though somewhat dif- 
fuse and repetitious, owing probably 
to their being prepared for delivery 
to a popular audience, rather than 
for the press. Even in the most 
argumentative parts, the work par- 
takes so largely of the nature of a 
record of personal experience—the 
author expresses himself with so 
unaffected a sense both of his for- 
mer bondage to error and of his 
emancipation by the truth—that the 
reader’s attention, kept alive by 
sympathy with the writer, rarely 
flags for a moment. The author 
thus announces his object: 


“The design of the present course of 
lectures, is to present the reasons which 
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have led me from Universalism, and in- 
duced me to leave a ministry to which I 
have devoted twelve years of the best 
partof my life. In doing this, I respond 
to the cali of the defenders of Universal- 
ism, and perform a work which they 
have professed themselves earnestly de- 
sirous to have performed. They invite, 
nay, challenge inquiry. They are confi- 
dent that Universalism is opposed be- 
cause it is not understood ; they complain 
that their expositions of Scripture are un- 
noticed ; that their arguments in defense 
of Universalism are either not examined 
at all, or lightly passed over; that doc- 
trines are attributed to them, which they 
have never received, and which they dis- 
avow ; and that those who speak of the 
moral tendency of Caiveisalion, know 
not of what they affirm. 

** My acquaintance with Universalism 
enables me to speak advisedly in relation 
to its practical tendency. An experience 
of years with the system and its friends, 
a settlement over one of the largest con- 
gregations of Universalists in the coun- 
try, and an extensive acquaintance with 
the preachers of the system in all parts of 
the country, fit me to bear an intelligent 
testimony as to that system, and to state 
what 1 know and have seen.’ pp. 3, 4. 


The first lecture gives an account 
of the author’s religious experience, 
and of his life so far as is necessary 
to elucidate that experience. The 
second gives reasons for renouncing 
Universalism, arising from the diffi- 
culties that attend its defense ; such 
as the character of its doctrines, 
striking at the root of all Christian 
faith and piety ; the irreligious char- 
acter of its ministers and their con- 
gregations ; the want of confidence, 
both of preachers and hearers, in 
their own system, and their public use 
of arguments the sophistry of which 
they privately acknowledge; the 
number and character respectively 
of those who reject and those who 
defend it; its recent date ; and its 
want of sanctions wherewith to en- 
foree the duties of life. ‘The third 
gives reasons for renouncing Univer- 
salism, drawn from the threatenings 
of the Bible, The fourth and fifth 
give reasons for renouneing the sys- 
tem, drawn from the entire insuffi- 
ciency and fallacy of the arguments 
adduced for its support from the Bi- 
ble, reason, and the light of nature. 


Universalism Examined, Renounced, and Exposed. 
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The sixth gives reasons for renoun- 
cing it drawn from its moral tenden- 
cies and results. The seventh gives 
the argument against Universalism, 
drawn from future judgment. 

We value the work chiefly for two 
reasons. ‘The first, is its exhibition 
of the grace of God in reclaiming 
and converting one far gone in er- 
ror, and of the means and process 
by which this was accomplished. 
The narrative of Mr. Smith’s reli- 
gious experience ; the effect which 
the observation of the evil results of 
Universalism had upon his mind— 
one of great natural! sensibility ; his 
mental conflict—the conflict be- 
tween attachment to his theory and 
his aversion to its effects, and the 
happy conclusion with which divine 
grace crowned that conflict, must 
affect the hearts of God’s people. 
We have read it with much emotion, 
even with tears. The second rea- 
son is, the testimony here given as 
to the dreadful moral influence and 
results of Universalism, by one who 
knows them from experience and 
thorough observation. We have al- 
ways argued from the fixed princi- 
ples of the depraved heart, that a 
system which takes off from that 
heart all restraint derived from the 
eternal world, which throws loose 
the reins on the neck of human pas- 
sion, which cries to the conscience 
of the wicked * peace, peace,” which 
promises to men eternal happiness 
live in this world as they list, which, 
in short, abolishes the sanctions of 
God’s law and the whole influence 
of God’s government in their bear- 
ing on human conduct, must be most 
disastrous in its effects on moral 
character. We have seen also 
something of the results of Univer- 
salism on society. We have known 
that a large part of professed Uni- 
versalists, are among the dregs of 
the community, anxious for full li- 
cense to sin. We have occasional- 
ly seen a congregation of Univer- 
salists, and been struck with the 
apparent symptoms of moral degra- 
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dation, and could not repress the 
thought that an answer to the ques- 
tion, “ who hath redness of eyes?” 
was very obvious. We have known 
something of the intimate connexion 
between their place of meeting and 
the grog-shop and bar-room. But 
here is a witness from the very cen- 
ter of the Universalist camp, who has 
seen all its stations from that cen- 
ter to its outposts, who has observed 
all the host from its leaders to its 
lowest subaltern, who reveals the 
whole of what we had seen but a 
part, and, testifying to the utter cor- 
ruption and rottenness of the sys- 
tem, more than confirms our obser- 
vation, and fully substantiates our 
reasonings from the nature of the 
ease. Mr. Smith has taken us into 
the “ chambers of imagery” of Uni- 
versalism. He has shown to us the 
interior life of its ministry and their 
hearers. He has proved to us by 
demonstration that Universalism, 
which outwardly is by no means a 
whited and beautiful sepulcher, is 
surely “full of all uncleanness” 
within. His testimony is that of one 
who entered on his ministerial office 
with enthusiasm, and performed its 
duties with great popularity, but by 
the moral results of the faith, was 
disappointed, disgusted, shocked, 
till sensibility and conscience could 
endure no longer. 

We shall therefore, in our review 
of Mr. Smith’s work, dwell princi- 
pally on these two points. 

It is a fact well worthy of our no- 
tice, that Mr. Smith did not become 
a Universalist in opposition to early 
religious instruction, to all those as- 
sociations which cluster around the 
family altar, and to the sacred and 
undying influences which parental 
fidelity implants in the heart. Uni- 
versalism was the religion of his 
childhood. He says— 

“} never enjoyed early religious in- 
struction. In my father’s house there 
was no family altar; no voice of prayer 
was there heard ; no reading of the Bible 


as an act of worship. I never enjoyed 
the benefit of Sabbath school instruction ; 
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no friend told me of God; no one in- 
structed me to lisp his name, or fear his 
law. I have no recollection of having 
ever passed a night in my life, till I was 
more than twenty years of age, in a house 
in which there was family prayer, or the 
reading of the Bible, as an act of religious 
worship. 

“ My earliest recollections as to reli- 
gion, are identified with Universalism.” 
** When I was six years of age, my father 
embraced the doctrine of Universalism, 
and became a preacher of the system. 
Nearly all that P heard upon the subject 
of religion, was favorable to Universal- 
ism; nearly all my relatives were of that 
faith ; and almost all my acquaintances 
received the same sentiments. Very 
early I imbibed a hatred toward all sys- 
tems that differed from this. So soon 
were the seeds of error planted in my 
heart.” pp. 7, 8. 


When he was sixteen years of 
age, his attention was turned to the 
subject of personal religion. A se- 
riousness prevailed among his asso- 
ciates, the influence of which he 
felt. He thought his life was not 
what it should be, and that his heart 
was not right in the sight of God. 
His feelings were enlisted, and in 
some measure changed, so that he 
read the Bible with pleasure, and in 
some small meetings urged his fel- 
low men to repentance. But unfor- 
tunately, being in a community far 
from evangelical, and falling in with 
teachers of Universalism, and being 
assured that Universalism and per- 
sonal piety could harmonize, his re- 
ligious interest was turned into that 
evil channel. He adopted the sys- 
tem of Universalism, began prepar- 
ation for its ministry, and preached 
his first sermon in Medway, Mass., 
when between seventeen and eigh- 
teen years of age. Abouta year 
after, in December, 1829, he re- 
moved to Vermont, to take charge 
of two Universalist societies, one in 
Brattleboro’ and the other in Guil- 
ford. Having unbounded confi- 
dence in the system which he had 
adopted, he had no doubt that it 
would work a great moral change 
in society, and used every exertion 
to spread that system, preaching 
with all the ardor of youth and all 
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the fervor of sincerity. How his 
expectations were answered, he thus 
informs us. 


** At the very outset, I was mortified 
at the results of my ministry, and pained 
with what I saw in those who were 
the loudest in their professions of regard 
for ‘the blessed doctrine,’ as Universal- 
ism was usually called. I saw none of 
that reform which I expected would at- 
tend my preaching; no moral reforma- 
tion, though none needed it more than 
my personal friends; no change for the 
better, though I saw many changes for 
the worse.”” “I was praised in the bar- 
rooms, and my health drank in almost 
every tavern in the county. On the 
Sabbath, my congregation came direct 
from the tavern to my meeting, and went 
as directly back to the tavern after the 
meeting. The intermission was usually 
passed in discussing the merits of the 
sermon, not always in the most decorous 
terms; and in drinking my health, with 
their best wishes for my successful vin- 
dieation of the salvation of all men." 

“ While those who attended upon my 
ministry were called the liberal party, 
knew that most of them were satus 
men ; a large tion were open disbe- 
lievers in the inspiration of the Bible; 
and nearly all had been peculiar for their 
habits of Sabbath violation, passing the 
day in business or in pleasure. In all 
things, save an attendance upon my 
preaching, they remained professedly and 
really the same. Men came together, 
but not to bé made better. They seem- 
ed to desire that their hands might be 
strengthened in sin; and thought the 
end of prepennet to be, to prove that all 
retribution was limited to this life, and 
that all men would finally be saved. 
When oceasionally I urged upon my 
hearers the duties of life, and lightly re- 
proved their vices, I was told that such 
preaching was decidedly illiberal, and 
very much like the orthodox. Nor were 
profaneness, gambling, Sabbath-breaking, 
or infidelity, regarded as im any respect 
inconsistent with a profession of Univer- 
salism. One of the officers of my socie- 
ty in Guilford, was in the habit of going 
into the adjoining towns to hear me 

reach ; and I have known him repeated- 
fy to pass nearly the whole Saturday 
night in gambling with young men at a 
tavern—young men whom he had invi- 
ted to accompany him to meeting. And 
at the same time this individual was en- 
gaged in a controversy in a secular paper 
with a Methodist clergyman, upon the 
moral tendenty of Universalism !"’ 

“One uniform tendency accompanied 
Universalism in all places. One class of 
men hailed the doctrine, and wished the 
preacher abundant success.” “ Often 
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have I been complimented with oaths; 
heard the scoffer and the vile hope the 
good work would goon; and been wish- 
ed success in language too foul and offen- 
sive to be repeated. When I saw a man 
in my congregation of an intelligent ap- 
pearance, [ presumed him to be an infi- 
del, and never in this respect was I mis- 


taken.” pp. 10, 11, 12. 


“ Often,” he says, ‘in the soli- 
tude of my study, such questions as 
these, searching and painful, would 
arise. ‘Does good attend your 
preaching? Do profaneness, Sab- 
bath-breaking, intemperance, licen- 
tiousness, fly at the approach of 
your faith? Do religious fear, god- 
liness, holiness, distinguish its re- 
ception among men?’”’ These re- 
flections, though they made him 
unhappy, did not yet shake his faith 
in his system. He consoled himself 
with the thought, that the fault was 
not in Universalism, but in its pro- 
fessors. 

In the year 1832, he accepted an 
invitation to take charge of the Uni- 
versalist society in Hartford. There 
he attracted a large congregation, 
and was highly esteemed and well 
supported by his society. But no 
good moral results attended his 
ministry. The founders and chief 
supporters of the society, its clerk, 
a majority of its committee, and 
seven eighths of the pew-holders, 
were undisguised infidels. 

“ But,”’ he says, “the absence of good 
moral results was not the only evil with 
which I was called to contend. I not 
only turned no sinner from the error of 
his ways; called back no soul from the 
road of death; but I saw positive evils 
attending my labors. Many who attend- 
ed my ministry were grossly immoral, 
and more were waxing worse and worse. 

* One fact that transpired among others, 
made me very unhappy. On Sabbath 
evenings my church was usually crowded 
with young men. Many of these would 
leave the bar-rooms and dram-shops in 
the vicinity of my meeting-house, attend 
my lecture, and then retire again, at its 
close, to those places of infamy, and there 
pass nearly the whole night. They 
would drink my health, and praise me 
and my sermons in the awful words of 
profaneness and blasphemy.” pp. 16, 17. 


Oppressed beyond measure by 
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these facts; not willing to do his 
fellow men an injury, yet knowing 
that many could justly accuse him 
as the auihor of their ruin; morti- 
fied and appalled at the contrast be- 
tween the character and spirit of the 
orthodox community and that of his 
own community, and between the 
results of orthodox preaching and 
those of his own; harassed by 
doubts, and worn down by anxie- 
ty and incessant labor, his health 
and reason gave way. During his 
mental alienation, his whole theme 
was Universalism, its tendency, and 
the insufficiency of the proof ad- 
duced for its support. On this sub- 
ject he had conversations at that 
time with two of the pastors of that 
city, in which he revealed what was 
passing in his mind. 

After he had partially recovered 
his health, feeling that he could re- 
main no longer in Hartford, he re- 
signed his charge, resolved to seek 
another field of labor. Compelled to 
reject ultra Universalism, he adopted 
the doctrine of limited future pun- 
ishment. Distressed at the immo- 
ralities of his denornination, he de- 
termined to preach less against the 
faith of other sects, and more 
against the sins of his own society ; 
less upon the certainty of the salva- 
tion of all men, and more upon the 
duties of life. He was soon settled 
over a Universalist society in Salem. 
There his congregation was one of 
the largest in the city; but the 
practical results of his ministry 
were the same as before. He 
could not rest in the doctrine, which 
by an ascending step he had adopt- 
ed, of limited future punishment. 
Its effect was much the same as that 
of ultra Universalism, and moreover 
he could find in the Bible no evi- 
dence of any limit to future punish- 
ment, and the same reasons by 
which he proved any punishment 
hereafter, demanded its perpetuity. 
Yet, unable to give up his faith in the 
ultimate salvation of all men, deter- 
mined to cling to that, he was greatly 
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distressed, and could find no peace 
unless by a great effort he banished 
the whole subject from his mind, 
and turned his attention to some- 
thing else. He wrote and preached 
often under the influence of doubts 
almost overwhelming. Once in or- 
der to remove his doubts, he wrote 
a sermon in which he presented in 
the strongest form all the arguments 
he could think of in defense of Uni- 
versalism. He preached the ser- 
mon but once, and though his people 
requested it for the press, he com- 
mitted it to the flames. When he 
conversed with his ministerial asso- 
ciates for relief, he did not experi- 
ence it, but often found them in 
deeper difficulty than himself. He 
resolved at length to dismiss the 
subject of man’s destiny altogether 
from his sermons, and to preach on 
moral subjects and the practical du- 
ties of life, without saying any thing 
in respect to the final salvation of 
all men. 

“ This change,” he says, “ in the sub- 
jects of my sermons was soon noticed, 
and complained of. Some desired a lit- 
tle more doctrine. Others thought the 
youth ought to be indoctrinated, and that 
the minister ought to do it.* From vari- 
ous sources, I would hear that strangers 
who entered my church could not tell 
what my views were; and my society 
considered it a reproach, that men could 
hear a Universalist preach, and not know 
whether or not he believed that all men 
would be saved. While others, out of 
regard to my health and ease, desired me 
to preach some of my old sermons—the 


design being to obtain the doctrine which 
those sermons were known to contain.” 


p- 28. 

But notwithstanding this farther 
change, his mind was not at rest. 
He had dismissed the subject of 
man’s final destiny from his preach- 
ing, but he could not dismiss it from 
his thoughts. And though he did 
not yet give up his faith in the ulti- 
mate salvation of all men, he felt 
that as an honest man he could no 
longer represent a system which 
was plainly at war with the inter- 
ests of hisrace. He therefore wrote 
a letter to the committee of the Uni- 
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versalist society, in which among 
other things, he said : 

“If I could serve the society without 
acting in concert or being identified with 
the denomination of Universalists, I 
should be ready and happy so to do. 

“If, however, the society should insist 
upon such a concert of action, [ shall 
hold myself ready, cheerfully, and with 
the kindest feelings, forthwith to tender 
my resignation of the office of pastor, and 
with it all the duties, trials, and responsi- 
bilities of that trust.” p. 30. 

The committee to whom this letter 
was sent, called upon him to induce 
him to take it back—expressed their 
surprise—thought he was commit- 
ting a suicidal act, and assured him 
that if he would take back the letter 
and continue his labors, they would 
pledge him their honors that no mor- 
tal should ever know that it had 
been written. He told them that 
the sentiments he had expressed re- 
mained unchanged, and that he 
could not eat the bread of dishon- 
esty—resigned his office, and from 
that hour has had no official con- 
nexion with Universalism. 

Impelled by his increasing doubts 
about the ultimate salvation of all 
men, he resolved thoroughly and 
faithfully to review and weigh all 
the arguments for and against that 
doctrine. The result of this review 
was his full conviction, “ that Uni- 
versalism is as false in theory as it 
is destructive in practice.” But the 
same gracious Spirit who had led 
him to reject that false system, still 
urged him on, and pressed the in- 
quiry, “ What is truth?” For the 
system denominated orthodoxy he 
had by early association and long 
habit the most perfect contempt 
and abhorrence. Still, he was con- 
strained to look at religion as a per- 
sonal concern, and to consider the 
question, whether he had met with 
that change and formed that char- 
acter which the Bible declares to 
be essential to salvation. 

“] felt,” says he, “ that there was a 
reality in religion, which I had never 


known, a power that I had never enjoy- 
ed. I longed for something that would 


take hold of my own heart, and allow 
me to speak to the hearts of my fellow 
men. I was now, in a measure, afloat, 
I had no settled opinions upon religion. 
On what side soever I turned, I found 
difficulties ; and on all sides, the horizon 
was black indeed.’ “I had no religious 
acquaiatance, to whom I could unburden 
my mind. My sufferings were great; 
my anguish more exquisite than language 
can paint. I did not know where to go, 
or to whom I could speak ; and it seemed 
to me literally, that ‘no man cared for 
my soul.’ I would have given all I pos- 
sessed, to have found some friend to 
whom I could have unbosomed myself; 
who would have said some kind thing, 
or bid me hope in God. But I did not 
dare trust even my own family. Though 
it seemed to me that every man I met 
read my feelings in my countenance, I 
kept them to myself ull I was carried 
almost into my grave.” 

“ A complaint which, from my child- 
hood, has been the bane of my existence, 
and which in Hartford had led to tempo- 
rary derangement, threatened to return. 
I was admonished that it was time to 
seek medical advice.”’ pp. 33, 34. 

Finding that he could not other- 
wise answer necessary questions, he 
unburdened his mind to his physi- 
cian, who warmly sympathized with 
him, and urged him not to incur the 
great hazard of bearing this state of 
feeling alone, but to seek assistance 
from some religious teacher. Un- 
willing to commit himself by seek- 
ing sympathy or instruction from 
those near him, with a trembling 
spirit and great anxiety he wrote to 
Rev. Dr. Hawes, with whom he had 
some acquaintance, and communi- 
cated to him his difficulties. The 
answer, which was sent immediate- 
ly, was such as might have been 
expected in such circumstances, 
from such a source. 


“ A letter,’’ says Mr. 8., “so full of 
Christian sympathy I did not expect, 
and, I know not why, 1 was unmanned 
for a season, and unfitted for any duty. 
As soon as my feelings subsided, I re- 
solved to be a Christian, if God would 
give me grace, to live in his service, and 

ie in his cause. 

* But peace came not in an hour. A 
deep probing of my own soul took place. 
My sins were set in order before me, and 
unless help came from the cross, I felt 
that I must perish, and perish most justly. 
Against great light I had sinned, and 
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long and wilfully resisted the truth. I 
had employed my strength in strengthen- 
ing the hands of the wicked, and peo- 
pling the world of despair with immor- 
tal souls, What right had I to expect 
mercy’? what claim upon the grace of 
God? I was encompassed with awful 
fears. My days were wretched—my 
nights were passed in anguish that drove 
sleep from my pillow. I was awfully 
tempted to leave this world unbidden, 
but [ dared not do it. I was certain, if 
I did, I should go to hell. My appetite 
was gone, my health declining, my 
strength almost exhausted. O,the worm- 
wood and the gall of those dark and try- 
ing moments! How vivid they stand 
out upon my memory! How harrowing 
the recital! Ihave barely firmness suffi- 
cient to pen these events. 

“ But God at last heard my prayer, and 
gave me peace.”’ pp. 40, 41. 


To his great surprise and joy, 
when, with much solicitude as to the 
result, he communicated his feelings 
to his wife, he found that she was 
prepared fully to sympathize with 
him. Her faith in Universalism was 
first shaken by the conduct and con- 
versation of Universalist ministers 
who visited at his house. She felt 
that a system could be neither true 
nor profitable which had such advo- 
cates ; and several months before his 
conversion, she had found the Savior 
precious to her soul; though from 
fear that a knowledge of her change 
would make him unhappy, she 
had not communicated it to him. 
“Could any one marvel,” he asks, 
“that our first family altar should 
be one of thanksgiving to that God 
who had opened our eyes, touched 
our hearts, and enabled us to begin 
together a new life in Christ ?” 

But his long course of distress as 
to the moral results of his preach- 
ing, and of doubt as to its truth; 
his subsequent unsettled state, his 
conviction of sin, and anxiety as to 
his own salvation, together with the 
hatred and calumny and varied per- 
secution of his former associates 
and friends, which affected the 
public mind with suspicion and dis- 
trust; the excitement of addressing 
in these circumstances an immense 
congregation on the subject of his 
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change of views; the anxiety at- 
tending an examination before an 
association of pastors for license to 
preach the Gospel, and before the 
Tabernacle church in Salem for 
admission to its communion, added 
to repeated and exciting conversa- 
tions and arguments with his Univer- 
salist acquaintance, were too much 
both for body and mind. ‘The dis- 
ease to which he was liable tri- 
umphed for several weeks, during 
which, under the influence of sug- 
gestions and objections urged by his 
former friends, his mind vacillated 
respecting the strict eternity of fu- 
ture punishment. ‘Taking advan- 
tage of this, his enemies raised the 
shout that he had returned to Uni- 
versalism. 

At this time, for the restoration 
of his health, and for advice and 
sympathy, he made a visit to Rev. 
Dr. Hawes. While in his family 
his health was improved, his mind 
became calm and decided, and his 
heart fixed. 

“Tt is but just to say,” he remarks, 
“that, if I shall ever be of any service 
in the ministry of Jesus Christ, it will be 
very much owing to the friendly atten- 
tions, the judicious instructions, and the 
Christian sympathy, which I received 
from Dr. Hawes, his kind family, and his 
affectionate church.”’ p. 48. 

After this he spent a few months 
in New Haven, attending to theo- 
logical study, where, on the last 
Sabbath in the year 1840, “a year 
full of change, anxiety and suffer- 
ing,” he, together with his wife, en- 
tered, on profession of their faith, 
into communion with the First 
church, in thet city. During the 
next month he took license to preach, 
from the New Haven West Asso- 
ciation, and since that time has been 
constantly, and we hardly need say 
successfully, employed in building 
up the faith which he once destroy- 
ed. He is now the regular pas- 
tor of a Congregational church in 
Nashua, N. H. 

It is a most interesting fact, that 
Mr. Smith is the child of a pious 
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mother, and that her dying prayer 
was offered for her infant son to 
Him who in his rich grace has said 
to his people, “I will be a God to 
thee and to thy seed after thee.” 
To this fact he thus alludes. 


“T have said that nearly all my near 
relatives were Universalists. There is 
an exception to this remark; and did I 
not name it, I should do injustice to the 
best friend | ever had. My own mother 
was not a Universalist. She was a reli- 
gious woman. I have no remembrance 
of her; for she died before my memor 
received any impressions of her words 
or looks. I cannot recall any thing in 
relation to her. But those who knew 
her well, speak of her piety and love for 
the things of God. I was her youngest 
child; and she wished to live to train 
me up for Ged, and to guide me in the 
way of life. Very early in my life, I 
was made acquainted with her dying em- 
ployment. ‘As death approached, she 
called for me, and took me in her arms, 
and pressed me to her bosom with her 
dying embrace. Her last tears were 
shed for me; her last breath was spent 
in prayer to God for my welfare and my 
salvation. It was her dying petition that 
I might be saved from impiety and sin, 
and become a useful Christian. That 
death-bed, and the last moments of my 
mother, have never left my mind, since 
first I was told of her dying hours. 
When far gone in error, this scene has spo- 
ken to me. When many have thought 
me hardened, past feeling, and past re- 
demption, this has made my mind ten- 
der, and sometimes almost overwhelmed 
me.” p. 51. 


In closing the account of his reli- 
gious experience, Mr. Smith with 
very appropriate feelings thus in- 
quires. 


“ How can I review my past life? The 
retrospect is terrible beyond description. 
Twelve years of this short life wasted, 
and worse than wasted! Employed in 
strengthening the hands of the wicked; 
in removing the restraints of the Bible ; 
in preaching peace to the ungodly; in 
assuring them that they would not die, 
though they disobeyed God ; in alluring 
men to destruction ; in turning men from 
life to death ; and in speaking encourage- 
ment to those already in the road to de- 
struction, and urging them on their peril- 
ous way! QO, what a retrospect! My 
pathway seems strewed with the wrecks 
and ruins of souls! My hands and my 
garments seem stained with the blood of 
my fellow-men. On every side, lost 
svuls cry out, ‘But for you, we might 


have been saved!’ O that I could re- 
call the past! O that I could wipe out 
the influence I have exerted, and make 
those twelve years a blank! Could I do 
this, | would make any sacrifice. I 
would weep tears of blood, if I had 
them, to remove the impressions I have 
made upon the souls of men, while I was 
in the ministry of error. But this I can- 
not do. All that remains for me is, to 
lift my voice in defense of truth, and tell 
men what great things God has done for 
my soul.” p. 53. 


Such is the history of our author ; 
such his acquaintance with Univer- 
salism ; such his religious experi- 
ence ; such his competence, both as 
to knowledge and integrity, to tes- 
tify of the moral results of that sys- 
tem. 

What is his testimony on this 
point? In this testimony, as we 
have already intimated, lies the 
peculiar value of this book as a 
refutation of Universalism. Mr. 
Smith has indeed presented very 
well the arguments against the sys- 
tem, both from Scripture and reason. 
Yet this has often been well done 
before, and there are many who can 
do it well again. But there are few, 
very few, among the defenders of 
the truth, who have had equal op- 
portunities for observing the effects 
of Universalism, and can give on 
that point such conclusive and over- 
whelming testimony. 

What then according to this testi- 
mony, whose credibility we have 
virtually considered, are the moral 
atmosphere an( moral results of Uni- 
versalism? ‘This we will endeavor 
to give in substance, and as briefly 
as possible. And here, by the way, 
we would remark, that we know of 
no better test of the truth or falsity 
of the system than this inquiry. Of 
systems of faith, as well as of disci- 
ples, we are to judge by their fruits. 
* Ye shall know them,” said our 
Savior, “ by their fruits. Do men 
gather grapes of thorns, or figs of 
thistles ?” Ifa man’s works are evil, 
his heart must be corrupt. If the 
tendencies and well ascertained ef- 
fects of any doctrinal system are de- 
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structive to the best interests of man, 
that system is false, and has not, 
cannot have, for its author, the true 
and benevolent God. 

One of the characteristics of 
error is, that its natural course is 
downward. This is a characteris- 
tic of Universalism. It has itself 
gone down, down, that is, it has 
gone down in doctrine, till it can 
hardly go farther. It commenced 
with the rejection of one important 
article of faith, and has continued 
this process of mutilation, till now it 
has not one of the distinguishing fea- 
tures of a revelation from God. 
“When Universalism was first in- 
troduced into the country in 1770,” 
says Mr. Smith, * its advocates de- 
nied but one article of the orthodox 
creed. ‘They rejected simply the 
eternity of future punishment.” — Its 
first downward step was to deny the 
divinity and atonement of Christ. _ Its 
second, to reject the doctrine of any, 
even limited, future punishment. 
At the third step it poldly denied 
that sin is an evil under God’s gov- 
ernment, and also the existence of 
hell, the being of the devil, the im- 
mortality of the soul, and the exist- 
ence of afigels. It then assailed the 
institutions of religion. It denied 
the divine institution of the Sabbath, 
and devoted it to secular purposes ; 
denied the binding nature and sa- 
credness of the Lord’s supper, and 
virtually abolished the church. Havy- 
ing thus rejected all of the Bible but 
the name, it becomes in reality iden- 
tified with infidelity. Accordingly 
itis found, that a large part—the 
most intelligent part—of Universalist 
societies, are openly infidel, and will 
not allow their ministers to preach 
against infidelity. We have already 
spoken of Mr. Smith's testimony as 
to the infidelity of the great majority 
of his congregation at Hartford. 
When he asked them why, being 
infidels, they supported Universal- 
ism, they replied that— 

“They thought that superstition, as 
they used to call religion, should be 
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checked ; that something must be done 
to keep their wives and children from 
being orthodox ; the world, they thought, 
wus not yet quite prepared for a full advo- 
eacy of truth, and Universalism came so 
near their idea of truth, that it was the 
best thing the world at present would 
bear.”” p. 16. 

One of the most intelligent, a phy- 
sician, answered to the same ques- 
tion thus: “ I unite with the Univer- 
salists because they are the nearest 
to nothing of any thing | know of.” 
There is entire sympathy between 
infidels and Universalists. Says our 
author— 

“ When Frances Wright gave her lec- 
tures in Boston, the Universalists were 
among her most ardent admirers.”’ 

“The prominent ministers of Univer- 
salism were among her audiences, and 
were seated upon the stage with her at 
the Federal street theater. She visited 
them at their houses. And I heard Mr. 
Ballou, of Boston, say that he agreed 
with Miss Wright in the sentiments she 
advanced in her lectures, except in one 
thing; what she called religion, he 
should call superstition.”’ p. 240. 


Infidels are freely admitted into 
Universalist meeting-houses to lec- 
ture in favor of infidelity, and con- 
stitute a large part of the subscribers 
to Universalist papers. Mr. O. A. 
Brownson says, of the two thousand 
five hundred subscribers to the pa- 
per which he conducted when a Uni- 
versalist, he presumes “ that more 
than half were skeptics, or at least 
skeptical.” Mr. Brownson adds, that 
“‘it was very common for the cler- 
gymen with whom he was acquaint- 
ed, to speak of Universalism as a 
‘ stepping-stone,’ as ‘the best wea- 
pon to destroy the orthodox, do away 
the clergy, and prepare the way for 
something better,’”’ and that “ he has 
conversed with hundreds of profess- 
ed Universalists, who would own to 
him that they support Universalism 
only * because it was the most liber- 
al sentiment they could find, and 
because it was better than deism to 
put down the orthodox.’” p. 249. 

Mr. Abner Kneeland, who has 
gone through the Universalist and 
infidel camps into Atheism, says, 
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“that he, as an Atheist, has reached 
his position only by carrying out 
those principles of interpretation 
which, when a Universalist, he 
brought to the Bible.” p. 248. 

Such is the downward tendency 
of this error. It began by denying 
simply the eternity of future pun- 
ishment. It is now infidelity, almost 
without an attempt at disguise. 

Let us next consider the tenden- 
cy and effects of Universalism, as 
manifest in the conduct and char- 
acter of its advocates. On this 
point some testimony has already 
been offered, in giving an account 
of Mr. Smith’s experience as a 
minister of that sect. But his book 
is full of most appalling evidence, 
leading to the same conclusion. 
We will give a few specimens. 
And first, as to the character of the 
Universalist clergy. If piety exist 
in a sect, we expect to find it in its 
ministry. But whoever looks for it 
in the Universalist ministry, will be 
disappointed. We have already 
noted the fact, that Mrs. Smith was 
led to reject Universalism, by the 
conduct and conversation of Univer- 
salist ministers in her family. Says 
Mr. Smith— 

« Among no [other] body of men can 
be found, I presume, so much ill-will, 
jealousy, and bad feeling, as may be found 
among the advocates of Universalism.” 

“ Although associated with them twelve 
years, | never heard the subject of per- 
sonal religion introduced in a meeting of 
Universalist teachers as a theme of con- 
versation, or any topic designed to im- 

rove the understanding or mend the 

Rreart. But impure and indecent jests, 
low and offensive stories, remarks that 
would rule a man out of any respectable 
drawing-room in the country, together 
with petty scandal, and criticism of no 
friendly character, upon some absent 
brother, make up the conversation of 
Universalist preachers when in company 
with each other.” p. 65. 


** A man may retail liquor by the 
glass, use profane language, and be 
an open infidel, and yet be a Uni- 
versalist minister in good standing. 
A minister guilty of bigamy, was 
declared by an assembled council 
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of Universalist preachers, to have 

committed no crime against morali- 

ty or religion.” pp. 74. 
Universalist ministers dislike and 


“restrain prayer; and there is 


no surer sign than this of the ab- 
sence of piety. Says our author— 


* No minister of the sect whom I ever 
knew, maintains family prayer. I have 
known many to ridicule the custom ; but 
no one to observe it. I have been often 
in the families of the principal advocates 
of Universalism, and passed the night. 
They have been at my house. I found 
no family devotions at their dwellings. 
They expressed no surprise at not find- 
ing an altar at my fireside.” “1 knew 
one man who asked a blessing at his 
table. But he did this only when he had 
company ; and was led to the practice by 
the remark of a friend, who told him he 
thought it looked strange for a minister 
to have no blessing craved at his table. 

“So far as my own custom was con- 
cerned, I neither read the Bible in my 
family, nor prayed with them. TI did not 
feel it my duty to do so. I should as 
soon have thought it my duty to turn my 
parlor into a Mahometan mosque, and 
— my family together to see me per- 
orm those ablutions which the religion 
of Mahomet requires, as to have engaged 
with them in family worship. Nor is 
this a hard saying. The sect do not con- 
sider this thing as a blemish.” 

“ A person of my acquaintance once 
said to me, afler his conversion to Uni- 
versalism, ‘ I wonder that the Universal- 
ist clergy do not pray in their families, if 
it were only to stop the mouths of the 
orthodox.’ He set up family prayer for 
this purpose; but the flame soon went 
out upon his altar. He gave up his de- 
votions, and ceased to wonder that his 
new brethren did not pray, even though 
it might have accomplished the great re- 
sults anticipated, in stopping the mouths 
of the orthodox. Indeed, a tropical plant 
could sooner bloom in Nova Zembla, 
than a preying man continue such, when 
identified with Universalism.’’ pp. 227, 
228, 229 


Indeed, Mr. Smith tells us, many 
Universalists deny that prayer is a 
duty, and argue that this ceaseless 
importunity is offensive to Goce; 
that the editor of the Universal- 
ist paper in Hartford, announced 
through its columns, that for the 
future he should refuse to pray 
when he conducted public service, 
and said that such prayer was wrong, 
and a tribute to orthodoxy that he 
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was unwilling to pay; that Mr. 
Grosh, the editor of one of the 
most widely circulated Universalist 
journals in the country, defended 
this course ; and that a large num- 
ber of Universalist ministers assent- 
ed to its correctness, but thought 
the community not sufficiently en- 
lightened to bear it. ‘Thus far as to 
the fruits of Universalism, as mani- 
fest in its ministry. 

In this connexion we cannot re- 
frain from quoting—though it is not 
in logical order—one paragraph as 
to the competency of the Universal- 
ist clergy to explain and amend the 
common version of the Scriptures, 
and to impugn the faith of the 
Christian church in all ages. 


“Tn the Hudson River Association of 
Universalists, a few years since, an at- 
tempt was made to establish a rule, re- 
quiring of candidates for ordination, the 
study of grammar, logic, and rhetoric, 
for the space of six months, under some 
Univercaliet weacher; no theological 
study being denatbed. The introdue- 
tion of the resolution produced a commo- 
tion that, for a time, threatened the exis- 
tence of the Association. It was de- 
clared to be ‘absolutely useless’ to pos- 
sess such qualifications. It was said to 
be ‘one of the abominations of partial- 
ism.’ Some of the ablest ministers threat- 
ened to ‘leave the order,’ if the resolu- 
tion were not withdrawn. But the ex- 
citement went beyond the bounds of the 
Association, and the periodicals express- 
ed their indignation at the rule proposed, 
The editor of one of the most widely 
circulated Universalist papers says, in 
respect to grammar, ‘ We do consider this 
an absurd requisition for the candidate for 
the ministry, particularly when many of 
our ablest preachers could not even now 
pass the required examination. (Mag. 
and Adv. iii. p. 342.) Mr. Andrews 
says, ‘Many of our most popular and 
useful preachers have no pretensions of 
that sort; and are, in fact, unable to 
write a sermon correctly, that is, without 
gross violation of the most common prin- 
— of rhetoric and English grammar.’ 
(Gospel Anchor, ii. p. 141.) p. 75. 


Let us now consider the effects 
of Universalism on those who hear 
it We do not usually expect to 
find a people better than their min- 
isters. ‘ Like priest, like people.” 
The preaching of Christ and his 
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apostles, alarmed, reformed, and 
changed the hearts of men. None 
of these effects, says Mr. Smith, 
has Universalism, but the very op- 
posite. 


“Twelve years in its ministry have 
not brought one instance of reformation 
from that cause under my observation. 
I have never heard of an instance, nor 
have [ ever seen a man who had been 
more favored than myself in this respect.” 
p- 223. 

“In the congregations with which I 
have had an acquaintance, I never found 
a family that observed the reading of the 
Bible as an act of devotion, or had regu- 
lar family worship. And I have never 
found settled religious principle among 
those calling themselves Universalists. 
Not only have I never found devout rev- 
erence springing from the system, but 
none can live init. I have observed it a 
fact invariably occurring, that, when a 
Universalist becomes serious and thought- 
ful, he will at once leave the Universalist 
meeting. And when a pious man em- 
braces that system, he will abandon his 
habits of devotion, in changing his faith. 
Men peculiar for their habits of private 
and family prayer, and for a serious study 
of the Bible, if they embrace Universal- 
ism, become at once as peculiar for the 
neglect of these religious duties.” p. 62. 

**] have often been struck with the 
change in the characters of men, when 
converted to Universalism. Before their 
conversion, they had a family altar; after- 
wards, it was thrown down, Before, 
they would devote the Sabbath to reli- 
gious worship; afterwards, to business, 
recreation, or pleasure. Before, they 
were liberal in supporting not only the 
— worship of God, but the benevo- 
ent institutions of the church; after- 
wards, the smallest sum was given with 
extreme reluctance. I was once instru- 
mental in persuading a young man to 
embrace my system. He was an artist 
by profession. He had been religiously 
educated, was very moral, a strict observ- 
er of the Sabbath, and punctual in his 
attendance upon public worship. I had 
great difficulty in removing the many 
objections he urged against Universalism. 
At length he was satisfied to rest his 
hopes of heaven upon that foundation, 
In less than six months from the hour in 
which he embraced it, his moral sense 
was so impaired, that he used to work 
upon the Sabbath.”” pp. 260, 261. 


“The class of persons,” says 
Mr. Smith, “ usually collected to- 
gether to hear a preacher of Uni- 
versalism, is proof of its immoral 
tendency.” 
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“In the year 1839, I was invited to 
preach in the town of Lee, New Hamp- 
shire. ‘The Sabbath was very pleasant, 
and a great concourse of people attended 
meeting. At the close of the morning 
service, we all wentto the tavern. Dur- 
ing the intermission, the bar-room was 
full, and the incessant sound of the tod- 
dy-stick announced to me that the waiter 
was constantly employed. The weather 
being warm, and the doors all open, I 
could hear the discussion of the merits of 
the sermon, and the commendations, 
mingled with oaths, which they bestow- 
ed upon the preacher, All were not 
thus employed. Some were trading hur- 
ses; some betting on the relative speed 
of their animals, and threatening to test 
the matter when meeting should be done. 
At the close of the meeting, a scene oc- 
curred that I cannot represent. It seem- 
ed like the breaking up of some military 
review. So much cursing and swearing, 
rude and vulgar jesting, horse-racing and 
running, that my pen can do little to- 
wards describing it. I turned from the 
whole spectacle sick at heart; ashamed, 
mortified, and alarmed, that I was the 
preacher of a doctrine which called such 
a collection and such characters together.” 
p- 270. 

“T have repeatedly had my congrega- 
tion follow me, upon the Sabbath, from 
the bar-room to the place of meeting, and 
then back again to the tavern. In the 
stage-coach, I have been extremely mor- 
tified, when defending Universalism, to 
have a profane, drinking, dissolute look- 
ing person signify to me that he thought 
my argument conclusive, and that he 
agreed with me exactly.” p. 26 

“Common observation must convince 
any man that the profane, the intemper- 
ate, the licentious, love this doctrine. 
They call it their own. They support 
it; they defend it.” “ When I was a 
settled Universalist preacher, all such 
bowed to me as their spiritual guide. 
When a man died of the delirium tre- 
mens, was hanged or drowned by his 
own act, I was called, as a matter of 
course, to attend the funeral.” p. 263. 


The object for which Universalists 
hear the preaching of their system, 
evinces both their character and the 
character of their system. Says 
our author: “* The great purpose of 
those who unite in Universalist so- 
cieties, is not to make themselves 
better, and to throw around them- 
selves new restraints; not that men 
may be reformed, converted, and 
made holy ; but to put down ortho- 
doxy. If a minister, in place of 
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preaching against religion, preaches 
against the sins of his people, he is 
at once censured as having ‘ travel- 
ed out of the record.’” p. 62. 


“ The great end of Universalist preach- 
ing is to prove that all men will be saved, 
to show that the doctrines of the ortho- 
dox are absurd, and that no retribution is 
to be found in the future world. As long 
as a minister attends to this, all will go 
well.” 

“ But let a minister preach plainly and 
frequently against profanity, drunken- 
ness, gaming, or any of the alarming 
sins of the day, and he will at once be 
reproved. No society, that I ever knew, 
wul bear such preaching.”’ “ Universal- 
ists give their ministers to understand 
distinctly that they do not come together 
for that purpose. They are united to put 
down orthodoxy; and as for hearing 
their preacher often rebuke and reprove 
them, they are not disposed to it. They 
can hear enough of such preaching at 
orthodox meetings. 

** During the latter part of my ministry 
as a Universalist, I was frequently cen- 
sured, with oaths, because I did not 
preach Universalism enough; but en- 
forced too much the practical duties of 
life. In Salem, I once preached upon 
righteousness and temperance. Some of 
my principal men came to me, and threat- 
ened to nail up their pews, if I meddled 
with that subject again. Had I added 
‘judgment to come, I dare not antici- 
pate what the result would have been.” 
pp- 275, 276. 

So manifest is the demoralizing 
influence of Universalism, that many 
confirmed Universalists fear to have 
it exercised on their families. Mr. 
Smith tells us that he is acquainted 
with parents, who are professedly 
firm believers in Universalism, who 
have left its meetings on this ac- 
count, and give this reason for it, 
saying,—* Our children are old 
enough to understand, and we pre- 
fer to have them under a different 
influence.” ‘This reminds us of a 
remark of a distinguished Unitarian, 
who, when asked why he sent his 
sons to an orthodox school, replied 
— ‘Orthodoxy is very good for 
boys.” Strange that men will trust 
their own eternal well-being on a 
foundation on which they fear to 
rest even the temporal welfare of 
their children. 
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“ Universalism,” says Mr. 8., “leads 
tosuicide. Its doctrines make it unneces- 
sary and unwise for us to keep an exist- 
ence which is so full of woe, and which 
is the only barrier to perfect and endless 
felicity. 1 must be folly and madness to 
continue in this life of disappointment 
and misery, when, by a self-inflicted 
death, a man may 

—‘end 


The heartache, and the thousand natural shocks 
That flesh is heir to.’” p. 322. 

He mentions several cases in 
which men have acted according to 
this reasoning—reasoning entirely 
conclusive, from Universalist premi- 
ses. Of these we will mention but 
one, and that partly because it is 
for other reasons notorious. 

“Jonathan Cilley, who was killed by 
Mr. Graves, of Kentucky, in a duel, was 
in conversation with a pious lady in 
Washington the night before he was shot. 
He confessed that, with the religious 
views that the lady entertained, he should 
be deterred from fighting the duel. But, 
as a Universalist, he had nothing to fear ; 
if he shot his antagonist, the world would 
justify him; but if he was killed, his 
soul would immediately ascend to hea- 
ven.” p. 325. 

To this case we may add another 
of recent occurrence. J. C. Colt, 
the late murderer and suicide, evi- 
dently heid the same opinions as to 
eternal retribution. In one of his 
letters written while in prison, we 
find the poor and common sophistry 
of Universalists, that “a finite sin 
cannot receive an infinite punish- 
ment.” 

“The reason,” Mr. Smith adds, 
“that so few, comparatively, com- 
mit suicide, is found in the fact that 
there are very few confirmed Uni- 
versalists in the world.” 

Our author does not leave his tes- 
timony as to the moral results of 
Universalism, to stand alone. He 
confirms his own by that of a large 
number, who, like him, have left 
the ministry of that system, on ac- 
count of its demoralizing effects. 
He mentions the names of thirty- 
two, whose cases have come to his 
knowledge. Among these are O. 

- Brownsen, who has passed from 
the lowest point of any thing called 
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religion, in an ascending series, and 
through several gradations, almost 
to orthodoxy; Adin Ballou, and 
Charles Hudson, now a member of 
Congress from Worcester County, 
Mass., whose testimony, especially 
that of the two latter, as quoted by 
our author, is very full and emphat- 
ic, and accords well with his own. 

Additional confirmation of his 
own testimony, as to the moral re- 
sults of the system which he has re- 
nounced, Mr. Smith gives, by addu- 
cing the concessions of those who 
still continue in the ministry of Uni- 
versalism. Of these we will quote 
only one. 


* A Universalist preacher, who stands 
at the head of the denomination, was set- 
tied seventeen years in the vicinity of 
Boston. He had under his charge the 
largest and best Universalist society. He 
was very sick, and supposed to be ina 
consumption. He told me that the moral 
condition of his society, and the moral 
results of his preaching made him sick, 
and almost carried him to his grave. He 
felt that he had done no good; that his 
ministry had been the source of much 
evil, besides wasting the long period of 
time that he had been settled. Nearly 
every man who was in the society when 
he was settled, died during his ministry. 
And nearly every one that died, was an 
ATHEIST, A DEIST, OR A DRUNKARD. He 
could not remain. He left his charge, 
and settled over a small congregation, re- 
solved to change his style of preaching, 
expecting to see a different result. Vain 
hope, while Universalism is preached !” 
p- 315. 

It is cheering to the friends of 
truth to be informed, as they are by 
Mr. Smith, that “Universalism in 
this country is on the wane.” We 
occasionally hear from the organs 
of Universalism boastful accounts 
of the rapid spread of their system, 
and of the formation of great num- 
bers of new societies. But by these 
statements, as we are told by our 
author, the community is greatly 
deceived. ‘True, many new socie- 
ties are formed; but most of them 
die, and die in infancy. And the 
Universalist papers, while they tell 
us how many new societies have 
been organized, do not tell us how 
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many, during the same period, have 
come to an untimely end. They 
keep a record of ecclesiastical births, 
but not of ecclesiastical deaths. 


“ Many,” says Mr. S., “ are formed to- 
day and die to-morrow. They are com- 
posed of discordant materials which can- 
not long hold together. One society is 
organized, because there is a revival of 
religion in the town; another, because 
the use of a church for a lecture has 
been refused; another, to keep women 
and children away from religious influ- 
ence. Preaching is sustained awhile, 
till the fit of zeal has passed off; and 
then the whole attempt is abandoned. 
In New England alone, more than one 
hundred Universalist societies have run 
down since 1830.”"_ p. 272. 

“ The character of these societies is so 
graphically described by one of the sect, 
that I will allow him to speak for them. 
Hosea Ballou, 2d, says, ‘ Here is a [Uni- 
versalist] society that has perhaps gather- 
ed in aconsiderable number of members, 
whose ability in worldly means is eqnal 
to that of any society in the town. In- 
deed, they sometimes congratulate them- 
selves on their strength over a feebler so- 
ciety of another faith, which neverthe- 
less manages to support constant preach- 
ing. They, on the other hand, teel that 
they cannot afford to settle a pastor, nor 
indeed to procure the ministration of the 
gospel more than a part of the year—per- 

aps through the warm season, possibly 
but half of the time even then, or only 
occasionally. But when they do have 
preaching, the thing is done up in the 
earthquake style. Notice is published 
all abroad, and when the day arrives, in 
come the wagons and carriages, horse- 
men and footmen, from a dozen miles 
around, and fill the church to overflow- 
ing. Many a glance is cast forth at the 
smaller neighboring congregation—it is a 
wonderful triumph; they have beaten 
their neighbors twofold, and this was 
what they meant to do. The matter is 
talked of; perhaps they get it published ; 
and then—their church is shut again, till 
they can gather excitability enough for 
another convulsion fit, or rather till the 
apparatus is ready for galvanizing the 
dead body once more.’ ”’ 

“This is a most accurate description, 
given, not by an enemy, but by a friend ; 
not from report, but from actual knowl- 
edge; and by one, who, in company 
with myself, has assisted in galvanizing 
many a society of this description.” 
pp. 273, 274. 

“ Take any place in which Universal- 
ism has existed six years, and draw a cir- 
cle around it of ten miles, and you will 
find Universalism to be less flourishing 
than at its commencement.” p. 326. 


For the particulars which consti- 
tute the proof of the truth of this 
statement, we have not room. We 
must refer the reader who wishes 
to see them, to Mr. Smith’s book. 
Such is the sinking condition of 
Universalism in America: while in 
Europe, the land of its birth, where 
it began with James Relly, in Eng. 
land, in the time of Whitefield, it 
has hardly an organized existence, 
In Liverpool there is a society con- 
sisting, says its minister, of “a few 
stragglers, amounting in all to some 
hundreds.” * In Scotland there are 
three small congregations, number- 
ing less than one hundred souls 
each. But these are ‘Trinitarians, 
and make the doctrine of the Trin- 
ity the test of fellowship. They do 
not recognize the Universalists of 
this country as Christians.” Uni- 
versalists in this country have made 
many attempts to cultivate the ac- 
quaintance and gain the fellowship 
of those in Europe, whom they 
have supposed to be of the same 
faith with themselves. But these 
attempts have resulted only in mor- 
tification. They wrote to Profes- 
sor Tholuck. He replied once, 
and then, having ascertained their 
belief and characier, declined all 
farther correspondence. <A_ box 
containing a copy of each of their 
principal publications, sent to Mrs. 
Sherwood by some American Uni- 
versalists, who thought they had 
reason to hope for fellowship with 
her, was returned unopened. Mr. 
C. J. Lefevre, a popular preacher 
of a Universalist society in the city 
of New York, went as delegate to 
“the liberal churches in Europe,” 
by appointment of the General Con- 
vention of Universalists, with the 
high expectation of “ lifting up his 
voice in defense of God’s universal 
and efficient grace in London, in 
Paris, in St. Petersburg, and if pos- 
sible, in Rome.” He was invited 
by a Unitarian clergyman near Lon- 
don, te preach to a congregation of 
thirty persons! ‘ This,” he says, 
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“was the only time I officiated 
during my residence in Europe. 
It was the only opportunity that 
was afforded me.” 

“Tn truth,’ says Mr. &., “ there is no 
Universalism in Europe, such as is thus 
called in America. Tue sysTEM OF 


Americas UNIVERSALISM HAS NOT A 
SINGLE DEFENDER IN Ecropr.” p. 344. 


In reading this work of Mr. Smith, 
we have been pleased with the illus- 
tration which it furnishes, of the 
truth, that God brings good out of 
evil. By his experience in the min- 
istry of a destructive error, he has 
been peculiarly qualified for the ex- 
posure and refutation of that error. 
While engaged in proclaiming a 
system which heals slightly the hurt 
of conscience, which says “ to eve- 
ry one who walketh after the ima- 
gination of his own heart, no evil 
shall come upon you,” he has seen 
more extensively and thoroughly 
than he otherwise could, the baneful 
influence and appalling results of 
that system, and thus gained pos- 
session of a weapon against it, which 
can neither be parried nor resisted ; 
and this weapon, thus placed in his 
hand by the ministry of error, God 
by his grace has turned to the de- 
struction of error. Winning over 
to his service one of the servants 
of Satan, he leads him on in an ir- 
resistible attack upon those strong 
holds of Satan, the weak points of 
which he had learned while employ- 
ed in their defense. One of the 
very priests of the temple of im- 
piety, he uses as an instrument to 
expose its corruption. 

We may learn also from this 
work a lesson of charity, in judging 
of those who are in great error. It 
teaches us—what we have believed 
hardly possible—that a Universalist 
minister may be in a sense honest 
in his work. 

Let us not be misunderstood. We 
Say in a sense honest. We by no 
means agree with those who talk 
of the innocence of errorists. We 
do not believe that God so consti- 

Vol. I. 7 
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tutes men, that they necessarily do 
all that evil which results from er- 
ror on practical subjects. We think 
that man is able and bound to be- 
lieve the truth. We are confident 
that all false principles and opin- 
ions, on practical subjects, are crim- 
inal. If man does evil, he is guilty 
somewhere. If he does wrong, think- 
ing that he is right, his guilt is at 
the point where he formed his wrong 
opinion. God has given us facul- 
ties capable of doing good and avoid- 
ing evil, and if we do evil, we, at 
some point, abuse those faculties 
either by misuse or neglect. In 
the more enlarged meaning of the 
terms therefore, a man cannot be 
honest or conscientious, in a course 
of evil or injurious conduct. He 
cannot be honest or conscientious 
clear through, in all that goes to 
make up that course of conduct— 
honest both in his action, and in 
forming the opinions and principles 
which led to that action. It is a 
libel on our Creator to say so. He 
has made us capable of doing the 
right and shunning the wrong, and 
that at all times. If we do wrong 
or evil, thinking that we do right, 
then we thought wrong; then we 
formed a wrong opinion on a prac- 
tical subject, and whether we form- 
ed it yesterday, or twenty years 
since, we did it criminally. At that 
point, we knowingly neglected, per- 
verted, or resisted light, and truth, 
and evidence. At that point, con- 
science condemned us. And for 
our wilful ignorance, or prejudice, 
or obstinacy, or hatred of truth, at 
that point—for this, when we ap- 
pear at God's tribunal, we must be 
speechless. We may say, more- 
over, that he, who has formed false 
opinions and principles which lead 
him to a course of evil conduct, 
cannot have an entirely sound con- 
science. There is ever in his con- 
science a hollow spot, a misgiving, 
which, should he regard its indica- 
tions, would lead him to the truth. 
When we say then, that a Univer- 
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salist minister may be honest in a 
sense, we do not mean thoroughly 
honest—honest in the formation, as 
well as practice of his principles. 
We mean simply, that while preach- 
ing Universalism, he may really 
think that Universalism is true. 
This, as we before said, we have 
been slow to believe; so palpable 
a contradiction to the Bible is that 
system. 

Mr. Smith testifies that he really 
believed Universalism to be true, 
and began to preach it with enthu- 
siasm, thinking that it would accom- 
plish good results. Early instruc- 
tion, the counsel of father and kin- 
dred and acquaintance, led him to 
hate orthodoxy, and embrace the 
error of universal salvation. The 
growth of wrong principles, thus 
early implanted in his mind, was 
favored by circumstances; and he 
became an earnest and public ad- 
vocate of these principles, verily 
thinking that they were true; just 
as Paul “verily thought” that he 
** ought to do many things contrary 
to Jesus of Nazareth.” We can 
even believe, that those who have 
received their early instruction in 
orthodox communities and families, 
may, sometimes, honestly in the 
sense explained, enter on the min- 
istry of Universalism, led thither by 
following out logically to their re- 
sults, the philosophy and traditions 
of men, which have often been min- 
gled with orthodox expositions of 
the commandments and truths of 
God. This evidently was the case 
with Relly, the father of Universal- 
ism in England, who made out his 
scheme by uniting the plain doc- 
trine of the Scriptures, that Christ 
died for all men, with commercial 
views of the atonement—with the 
idea, that the atonement pays the 
debt of all for whom it is made. 
This was the case with Murray, 
who, with his Antinomian views, 
could not justify the ways of God 
to men, except by the doctrine 
of universal restoration. Believing, 
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that for an act committed not by 
themselves, but by their common 
progenitor, all mankind were placed 
under condemnation, he felt pressed 
to find, as he thought he did find 
in the Bible, the doctrine, that the 
whole race were united to Christ, 
and made partakers of the rewards 
of a full obedience rendered by him 
for all. Denying man’s free-will, 
and believing that all his actions are 
such as they are by irresistible ne- 
cessity, he felt pressed to admit, 
that those who perish thus by sins 
which are inevitable, would in some 
way be rescued by him who placed 
them in so hard a condition. Be- 
lieving, that God in his perfect be- 
nevolence desires the salvation of 
all men, and that by sheer power 
he can sanctify all, he felt bound in 
logic to adopt the doctrine of the 
final salvation of all. So it was 
to a great extent with Winchester, 
who, like Murray and Relly, seems 
to have been honest in his opinions. 
Thus doubtless it has been with 
many others. So prone are men 
to make the Bible mean what they 
think it ought to mean, what they 
think it must mean, in order to be 
vindicated. Mr. Smith tells us, that 
of the thirty two ministers whom 
he mentions as having renounced 
Universalism, shocked by its moral 
results, twenty five entered the min- 
istry of that system from the minis- 
try of another faith. 

We would not however, intimate 
that any large proportion of Univer- 
salist ministers are honest, even in 
the sense above explained. Facts 
oblige us to adopt the conclusion, 
that many of them preach error, 
knowing it to be error, and thus for 
gain destroy souls for whom Christ 
died. Still, the fact that any among 
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them are honest, should teach us | 


candor and charity in judging of all 
errorists. For if a preacher of Uni- 
versalism may be honest in any 
sense in his error, who may not? 
But we would add, and the ex- 
perience of our author and his ac- 
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count of the experience of others 
confirm the truth of the remark, 
that the limited measure of hon- 
esty which there is in the Univer- 
salist ministry cannot remain there 
long. lt is a deadly work, in which 
honesty will either expire or fly in 
terror; in which conscience will 
either be seared or revolt. Men 
may follow their logic in theory, 
but when it leads them to disastrous 
results in practice, if honest, they 
will start back alarmed, and retreat. 
An honest physician may theorize 
wrong in medicine, but when he 
finds that his theory proves deadly 
in practice, he will not persevere. 
He will take it for granted that 
there is an error in his premises or 
process, and retrace his steps. He 
will not proceed, when he looks 
back on his path strown with the 
dead, and sees that his medicine 
is more destructive than disease. 
Soa man, honest in a sense, may 
theorize himself into Universalism, 
and enter on its ministry, but when 
he sees, as he must see in its min- 
istry, its disastrous results; when 
he sees how piety can neither 
thrive nor live in that pestilential 
atmosphere, while impiety flour- 
ishes and exults in it as in its pe- 
culiar and chosen clime; when he 
sees how it encourages sin in all its 
forms ; how its path is trod by the 
Sabbath breaker, the profane, the 
intemperate, the licentious, the dis- 
believer ; how it is abhorred by the 
good and loved by the wicked, dep- 
recated in the prayers of the one 
and praised in the profaneness of the 
other ; how its results, in short, are 
moral corruption and rottenness, he 
will be disappointed, shocked, ap- 
palled, and give up either his office, 
or his honesty. He must either 
leave its ministry as the ministry of 
Spiritual death, or go on in that min- 
istry with a seared conscience. 

The’ experience of our author, 
illustrates also our great responsi- 
bility in forming our opinions and 
adopting our principles. Licentious- 
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ness of dpinion, where thought and 
expression are free, is very com- 
mon. Men are fond of saying, 
“Til think as I please.” ‘They 
should remember, that they think 
under responsibility to God for their 
opinions, and the results of their 
opinions ; that they think under the 
inevitable and solemn obligation to 
think right. Mr. Smith early im- 
bibed a prejudice against the doc- 
trines of the cross, and adopted the 
sentiments of Universalism. This 
prejudice, these sentiments, led him 
to labor twelve years in the minis- 
try of ruin which Satan commenced 
in Eden—to devote twelve years of 
the best portion of his life to a war 
upon the truth, and to the dissemi- 
nation of a system of error, more 
fatal perhaps than any other to the 
souls of men. Gladly now, in his 
repentance, would he make any 
sacrifice to blot out the effects of 
those labors, and save the souls 
whom he has ruined. Yet all this 
time he verily thought that he was 
declaring the truth, Why? Be- 
cause blinded by false views and 
principles, Oh, it is a fearful thing, 
it involves fearful guilt, to have a 
perverted conscience, a conscience 
so distorted as to harmonize with 
error. In this distortion and perver- 
sion of conscience by false opinions 
and principles, is often concentrated 
in one dark point, the guilt of a long 
series of crimes. In the adoption of 
the wrong opinion, that he “ ought 
to do many things contrary to Jesus 
of Nazareth’”—an opinion adopted 
by obeying his Jewish pride and 
prejudice, by shutting his eyes 
against the clear light which re- 
vealed God manifest in the flesh, 
and the divine authority of the re- 
ligion of Jesus—was concentered 
the guilt of Paul’s many acts of 
persecution, of his work of violence, 
imprisonment, and murder, carried 
on against the saints. The awful 
guilt of the infidel—the guilt of a 
life of rebellion against the Son of 
God, denying his authority, reject- 
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ing his mercy, and trampling on 
his blood—is concentered in his in- 
fidelity, in that false opinion as to 
the truth of the Bible, which he 
has so wilfully adopted, and which 
by necessity leads to, indeed in- 
volves, such a life. How great 
then is our responsibility, in form- 
ing our opinions and adopting our 
principles! How carefully should 
we attend to the truth, searching 
for it as for hid treasures! How 
free should be our minds from pre- 
judice, and partiality, and obstinacy ! 
Yet how common are these faults 
among men, especially with respect 
to divine truth. ‘The intimate con- 
nexion between falsehood in princi- 
ple and criminality in action, should 
lead all to beware how they tamper 
and trifle with the truth, especially 
religious truth. 

But the most important lesson 
taught by this work, is that on 
which we have chiefly dwelt, and for 
which especially we commend it to 
public attention—the bad moral ten- 
dency and results of Universalism. 
We think the volume fitted, on this 
account, to produce a salutary effect 
on those in the community, (and 
they are more numerous than is of- 
ten thought,) who are more or less 
skeptical on the subject of eternal 
punishment. We wish it might be 
read attentively by them all. We 
ask them to look at the nature of 
the two systems, of the one which 
denies, and of the one which af- 
firms, future retribution, and at their 
comparative bearing on human vir- 
tue and happiness ; to consider, how 
the one lacks all adequate sanctions 
wherewith to enforce the duties of 
life, while the other brings the whole 
weight of two eternal worlds—a 
world of bliss and a world of woe 
—1to press upon man during every 
hour and moment of his probation, 
to urge him on to holiness. We 
ask them to look at the actual re- 
sults of the former system as they 
are described in this book, by one 
who has been an eye-witness of 
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them, and knows whereof he af- 
firms, and then to say whether a 
system, which tends to produce, and 
does in fact produce, such fruits, 
can be from God, or can be true. 
We have occasionally met with 
men, and men of by no means in- 
ferior intellect, who declared their 
belief that the system which denies 
eternal retribution is true, and the 
system which affirms eternal retri- 
bution is false, who yet acknowl- 
edged, that the latter is, and the 
former is not, “a good thing for 
the people.” But is not this a pal- 
pable inconsistency ? Does not the 
fact which they admit flatly contra- 
dict their belief? Is it so, that false- 
hood is better “for the people” 
than truth? Has God so formed 
the mind, that moral corruption and 
degradation follow the belief of the 
truth, and moral soundness and ele- 
vation the belief of error? Must 
we believe a lie in order to be vir- 
tuous and happy? ‘These men ac- 
knowledge that, in every thing ex- 
cept morals and religion, success is 
obtained by, and in proportion to, 
conformity to truth. ‘They can show 
no good reason why, in the depart- 
ment of ethics and religion, truth 
should not be as beneficent, and 
error as injurious, as in the depart- 
ments of natural science and human 
industry. ‘They must be compelled 
to admit as honest men, that truth 
is universally the friend, and error 
universally the foe of man; and 
therefore, that that system of faith, 
which in the highest degree pro- 
motes human virtue and happiness, 
is true ; while those which are un- 
friendly to human virtue and hap- 
piness, are false. We doubt not, 
that the reader of this work who thus 
judges, will conclude that the doe- 
trine of eternal retribution is ‘‘ from 
above,” and its denial * from be- 
neath ;” and that there is no de- 
claration more true and important, 
than that the wicked “ shall go 
away into everlasting punishment, 
but the righteous into life eternal.” 
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WueEnce is our literature to be 
formed? What are the elements 
which must enter into its composi- 
tion ?—and what shall be its char- 
ter? Cut off in a great measure 
from those associations which act 
with such power upon the Euro- 
pean mind—passing yet through the 
infancy of our national existence— 
living under an organization, that 
exhibits none of the pomp and show 
of the old monarchies—from what 
sources can we draw life and nour- 
ishment for an elegant national lite- 
rature ? 

To the man of science, a new 
world like this opens a most invi- 
ting field. ‘To him the ground is 
desirable, chiefly because it is new 
and unexplored. It is Ais to search 
for the traces of ancient organic 
life, to unlock the deep treasuries 
of the earth, to discover and ar- 
range the plants, that have been 
growing here in solitude from age 
to age; ina word, to classify and 
systematize all things, which fall 
within the domain of science. 

-But for the poet, who lingers 
most fondiy among the records of 
ancient men, the aspect of a new 
world is barren and forbidding. He 
seeks the materials for his delicate 
fabric, where man has left the tra- 
ces of his works. Hence it is, that 
countries which bear upon their 
faces the impress of old wars, which 
are filled with broken and scattered 
relics, whence he may read the sto- 
nes of strife, and suflering, and hu- 
man sorrow—these are the regions 
that seem best suited to the» pur- 
poses of the poet. Let it not be 
deemed idle, that we attempt to 
reason on a theme like this. The 
mind as well as matter, is subject 
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to law; and from our large expe- 
rience of the past, we are enabled 
to determine the motives which in- 


fluence it, and the course it will’ 
pursue. If we attend to the origin 


of the European literatures, and 
observe the manner in which they 
have grown up, we shall find that 
the mind is led almost unconsciously 
into this creative action, by the con- 
templation of the past. The states 
of Europe stretch far back in their 
history. They were formed by slow 
degrees into order and system, from 
elements originally chaotic. ‘They 
have risen to their present great- 
ness, through continual struggle, and 
turmoil, and confusion. ‘They have 
passed through forms of organiza- 
uon, eminently fitted to awaken 
human energy, and stimulate to 
bold deeds. And when at length 
they began to emerge from these 
tumultuous scenes, and a milder 
spirit pervaded them—when men 
had time to sit down in silence and 
muse on life and its concerns, what 
so natural, as to turn the thoughts 
back, and survey the tumults that 
were passed ? It is delightful, amid 
the stillness of after years, thus to 
contemplate the struggles that are 
ended—to hear in fancy the noise 
of battles which have long been 
closed. Moreover, in Europe, as 
in every old land, the memorials 
which meet us at every step, natu- 
rally lead the mind backward amid 
the stir of earlier times. ‘The cast- 
off armor of old generations, still 
hangs in her dwellings or rests be- 
neath her soil. The peaceful hus- 
bandman strikes upon them with 
his instruments of labor. A thou- 
sand old and romantic traditions 
still linger about her ruined castles. 
Hence, from the first dawn of Eu- 
ropean literature, the mind has 
been employed in reproducing this 
ancient life, giving it a new ex- 
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istence in the pages of poetry and 
romance. 

We see then how age fits a coun- 
try for the contemplation of the 
poet. He delights in a land that 
has been long trodden by men, that 
has become renowned for valor and 
generosity, and is strewn with the 
ruins of old systems. It cannot be 
denied, that a national literature ori- 
ginates in this reverence and ro- 
mantic love for that which has gone 
before us. Every one at all famil- 
iar with English literature, espe- 
cially in its earlier stages, must 
have remarked how entirely it is 
concerned with things of a former 
age—the storming of castles, the 
romantic love and adventures of 
some wandering knight, the fierce 
contentions of clan with clan, the 
supposed agencies of dragons and 
monsters and fiends; in short, eve- 
ry thing that belongs to chivalrous 
life. The institution of chivalry, 
with all its rich and romantic as- 
sociations, forms the magnificent 
background for Eurepean litera- 
ture. It stands in relation to the 
present, like those great mountain- 
ous realms of northern Asia, whence 
issue a thousand streams to water 
and fertilize the distant and sunny 
plains below. 

With these introductory views, we 
are prepared to turn to our own 
land and inquire, what have we 
here? What materials has time 
consecrated and made ready to our 
hands? Many have surveyed the 
field and cried, * it is all barren.” 
We are to take our position on the 
heights of the present, and overlook 
the past. We are to remember, 
that our view is not to be bounded 
by the narrow limits of two hundred 
years. We are to stretch back as 
far as we can follow the footsteps 
of men. Every thing that apper- 
tains to this western continent, has 
a dear and intense interest to us. 
Every trace of ancient life, every 
record which remote generations 
have left, every monument of an- 
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cient citilization and power, every 
tnsfruith aren fr of peace, that 
lies buried ‘bYneath‘our soil—these 
are our property—these are our 
memorials. ‘The ruins of old cities 
now sleeping in the silent forests 
of Centra! America, the venerable 
mounds scattered along our western 
rivers, covering the bones of de- 
parted nations, the remnants of tem- 
ples and palaces, rising here and 
there through the wide regions of 
the south—in a word, every thing 
vast and shadowy, associated with 
the movements of men in these wes- 
tern climes—all these unite to form 
the background of American lite- 
rature. 

No one can survey this field with 
a full appreciation of its extent, and 
not confess that it is grand and in- 
spiring. Had our fathers found this 
land an uninhabited wilderness, had 
there been no stir or sound of life 
through all this wide domain, nor a 
trace of any former existence, it 
would still have been a field for 
poetry. The idea of a great land 
lying undisturbed for thousands of 
years, passing silently through vast 
organic changes of growth and de- 
cay—old forests growing up through 
the long lapse of years, falling down 
piecemeal, and mouldering again to 
earth—mighty rivers moving along 
from age to age, bearing upon their 
bosoms the spoils of the wilderness 
—all this would have moved upen 
an imaginative mind and given birth 
to a new order of poetry. But we 
are not left with this alone. As the 
artist when he paints a landscape 
always shows us a form, on some 
rising ground, gazing upon the beau- 
ty of the scene below, so here we 
have’ the additional interest of the 
spectator. The whole becomes as- 
sociated in our minds, with the hopes 
and fears, the joys and sorrows of 
of our mortal life. The inquiry in- 
stinctively rises in the mind, what 
was transpiring here during all the 
commotions of the eastern world? 
What was agitating the human bo- 
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som here, while battles were fought, 
and kingdoms were rising and fall- 
ing in the East? It is useless to 
urge against all this, that the race 
which inhabited these lands were no 
part of ourselves, that they were a 
savage and cruel people, that they 
dwelt in miserable wigwams, and 
lived like the beasts of prey around 
them. It matters not that we were 
originally of another race. We 
have become associated with ail 
who ever inhabited this western 
world. A man cannot find an ar- 
row-head in his fields, but he must 
needs stop and think of it a little, 
and carry it home to his friends. 
It is a kind of standing tradition to 
him. It tells hima story of strange 
life, and of wild deeds, which he 
always delights to hear. If. he 
chance in his peaceful occupation 
to strike upon some depository of 
the ancient dead, it acts upon his 
mind like some new and wonderful 
history. He can never leave talk- 
ing of it. No mind is so stupid 
under such circumstances, as not 
to feel in some degree the poetry 
and romance of the past. There 
is no doubt, that these aboriginal 
tribes were savage and ferocious. 
But this matters not. Through 
the misty curtain that time hangs 
around the actors in this ancient 
drama, we discern only the fair and 
beautiful. It is by this happy ope- 
ration of nature, that the past be- 
comes so dear to us—that the mem- 
ories that come flocking to the mind 
from its silent depths, are as sweet 
as our anticipations of the future. 
Bad as the mind may be, it is a 
high argument for its native glory, 
that it thus instinctively separates 
the evil from the good, and stores 
up within itself only those beauti- 
ful memories, which are the pat- 
terns of a perfect state. Who can 
think of an Indian a thousand years 
ago, sitting by the banks of the Mis- 
Sissippi, or wandering through a 
moonlit forest, without a certain 
charm and sense of delight? But 
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it may be asked, how is all this to 
be turned to any account? Will 
any one dare to lay the foundation 
of a poem back amid these shad- 
owy scenes? Will any one be so 
bold as to break loose from all 
the influences of civilized life, and 
weave his plot of purely Indian 
elements? We see no reason why 
this may not be done. Men are 
always faithless in matters of this 
kind. They survey a field like this, 
but they have no eye to discern its 
beauty, or its uses. It appears des- 
olate and waste. Suddenly, the ma- 
gician strikes the sgil. He raises 
before us forms of beauty and pow- 
er, of which we had never dreamed 
—yet we discern in a moment that 
they belong there, that they are the 
natural occupants of the places, and 
that they have only been concealed 
from our view. The old compar- 
ison of the statuary suits our pur- 
pose. He discerns the form he is 
after, whiie the marble is yet in the 
quarry. He opens the earth, clears 
off the mass around, and there he 
finds the statue just as he saw it in 
his dream. The poet has this dis- 
cerning eye. He sees forms which 
other men cannot see, till he has 
disclosed them. It is impossible to 
specify all the ways in which the 
past history of this country may 
furnish themes for poetry. It is 
sufficient, to speak in this general 
and abstract, way of its resources. 
It is not necessary, that we our- 
selves should be the magicians that 
can raise these forms. From what 
we know of the growth of literature 
among the different nations of the 
world, by watching the phenomena 
of its progress, we are enabled to 
judge of the resources which a land 
presents for a polite literature. 
There is much in the character 
of the Indian, that is poetical. We 
find in him none of the effeminate 
softness of the Asiatic, or the vulgar 
savageness of the islanders of the 
Pacific. His character, it is true, 
is distorted ; but much that is noble 
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is still impressed upon it. He nour- 
ishes with sleepless care, some of 
the better elements of human nature. 
His mind is ennobled and enlarged 
by the contemplation of the Great 
Spirit, and by the expectation of that 
more perfect state, into which he is 
to be ushered after death. His heart 
is susceptible to love, and pity, and 
gratitude. In short, we cannot form 
an abstract conception, which shall 
represent the great peculiarities of 
the Indian character, without feeling 
that we are in the presence of a lof- 
ty and commanding personage. 

We behold them moreover a fa- 
ding race, year by year shrinking 
back farther into the hiding-places 
of the wilderness, as the star of civ- 
ilization travels towards the west. 
We have far more reason to love 
them, than they us. When we leave 
out of view the more savage features 
of their character, and dwell only 
upon the pure and lovely—when we 
reflect upon the workings of that 
lofty faith, which is ever present in 
the hearts of these children of the 
forest—we can feel that we have 
far more sympathy with their inner 
life, than we may have supposed. 

The Indian character too is shad- 
owy and obscure. We have to wait 
a long time, before those heroes that 
figure in the open world, and whose 
acts are recorded in books, become 


sufficiently romantic for the uses of 


the poet. “But the forest itself throws 
a sufficient veil around the Indian 
character, making it suitable for the 
poet, without the aid of time. Two 
hundred years will not suffice to 
throw such a curtain around the he- 
roes of the Revolution, as the shades 
of the wilderness are ever spreading 
over its inhabitants. ‘The point in 
the history of our country, which at 
present seems most fit for the poet, 
is that transition state, when the Eu- 
ropean and the Indian are brought 
side by side, each revealing the 
character of the other, in new and 
stronger proportions. This was a 
time too of doubt and danger and 
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suspense—a time of fierce strife and 
bold adventure. Both parties are 
obscured in a measure, by the shad- 
ows of a wilderness life. As time 
moves on, the acts of our regular 
history will become interesting and 
romantic themes, though at present 
they are too gross and material. 

When however a nation has ar. 
rived at a certain point in its upward 
progress, and a pure and elevated 
tone of thought begins to prevail, a 
change gradually comes over its lit- 
erature, which at length becomes 
most manifest. ‘The mind no long- 
er busies itself with the contempla- 
tion of mere physical facts and his- 
torical phenomena. It seeks to hold 
converse with the deeper mysteries 
of our nature ; it explores the inner 
chambers of the soul, where thought 
resides. Let not this be deemed 
visionary, or without some mean- 
ing in its application to ourselves. 
Though our nation is young in years, 
we are old in this maturity of mind, 
and advancement of thought. In 
this matter we stand side by side 
with England, and for confirmation 
of what we have said above, we may 
refer to the work that is now going 
on there. What is the poetry of 
Wordsworth and his contemporaries, 
but an exemplification of this clear 
and intellectual spirit? It is the po- 
etry of a contemplative age, framed 
for men who bave turned aside from 
the hot pursuits of war and vain am- 
bition. 

It is almost unnecessary to point 
out the bearing of this argument up- 
on ourselves. As the literature of 
England has already passed in a 
measure from the contemplation of 
mere historical phenomena, to those 
more elevated themes which con- 
cern man, not as a member ofa 
particular nation, but as a thinking, 
reasoning being, formed for happi- 
ness and immortality ; so we, pos 
sessing the same elevated feelings, 
have less need of those materials 
on which the poets of an earlier 
age have labored. In short, we are 
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disposed to think that the great out- 
ery that has been raised against this 
country, in these particulars, is in a 
measure unmeaning. We confess 
as yet little has been done, and it 
was perhaps natural that it should 
be so. And yet the American mind 
has not been altogether idle, nor 
have we so great reason for shame 
as many of our own and foreign 
writers have been disposed to think. 

Among the fugitive poems that 
have appeared during the last twen- 
ty years, we have many that shine 
as gems in our infant literature, and 
that have not been surpassed by any 
which have been put forth in Eng- 
land during the same period. We 
have seen no specimens of English 
blank verse for several years, that 
in fineness of moulding, in ease 
and gracefulness of flow, and in 
beauty and strength of diction, can 
rank above some that have appear- 
ed on this side of the water. In 
lyric poetry our literature is rich. 
Few finer things have ever been 
composed, than some of those little 
morsels of song that are now circu- 
lating among us. But it is the fate 
of this kind of poetry, that it does 
not receive its due honor. It is too 
fragmentary. ‘The mind is confus- 
ed by the multiplicity of objects. 
As in some large and beautiful gar- 
den, we are hurried from flower to 
flower, until the mind becomes dis- 
tracted amid the variety, and we re- 
tain only a general impression of 
beauty, without remembering dis- 
tinctly the forms in which it was em- 
bodied. Hence it is that a nation 
seldom gains any reputation for lit- 
erature from these fragmentary pro- 
ductions alone. ‘The cultivation 
and taste necessary to originate 
them, are not duly appeciated. It 
is not until they group themselves 
around some larger and bolder work, 
that their position and value are felt. 
There must be something that shall 
of itself arrest and hold the atten- 
ton of men. Hence a few great 
= eons along the line of a 
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nation’s literature, serve as resting 
places for the memory, whence it 
may survey the field around. 

The appearance of the poem 
whose title heads our article, is an 
event of no small importance in our 
literary history. No poem of equal 
length has for a long time appeared 
among us; and we are confident 
that no American poem, at all cor- 
responding to this in extent, has ever 
appeared, bearing in itself so much 
life and energy, and such earnest of 
success. We may say in general, 
it is modeled after the poems of 
Scott, though it contains nine in- 
stead of six cantos. The time oc- 
cupied by the poem is long, much 
longer than is common in poems of 
this class. Scott’s “* Marmion” fills 
a period of about forty days, The 
* Lady of the Lake” covers only 
the space of six days, while the “ Lay 
of the Last Minstrel” is wholly em- 
braced in three days and nights. 
The poem before us spreads over 
an extent of about two years. But 
when we mark the unity of the plan, 
and reflect too that this plan in its 
great outline is not fictitious but his- 
torical, we do not see how the time 
could well have been shortened, 
In a smaller space it would have 
been necessary either to have set at 
work a train of operations without 
following them to their legitimate 
results, or to have described results 
without showing their causes. On 
the whole the time seems to have 
been necessarily chosen as it was. 
If any one ts disposed to object to this 
feature of the poem, let him reflect 
how undesirable it was to the au- 
thor—how gladly he would have 
had it otherwise, could he have done 
so without a sacrifice. It is no easy 
task to spread the incidents of a po- 
em like this over the space of two 
years, so as to leave no wide and 
barren intervals. ‘There is another 
reason for this length of time, that 
has been finely noticed in the pre- 
face. ‘The scene is in the wilder- 
ness, where al] movements must be 
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comparatively slow. The actors 
are at first far apart. The tribes 
that are to be bound together by the 
eloquence of Tecumseh, are living 
in places widely remote from each 
other. Time is requisite that plans 
may be matured, and that the influ- 
ences that are to act in the closing 
scenes, may be drawn towards a 
center and combined. We have no 
cause to regret that the time was 
thus extended. This circumstance 
has afforded opportunity for rich and 
varied description. We have the 
wilderness in all its seasons—its 
winter gloom, its springing beau- 
ty, its summer glory, and its au- 
tumnal decay. We have the savage 
before us in all the circumstances of 
his life—threading the primeval for- 
ests in a night of darkness and 
storm—sleeping alone by the great 
lake under the clear full moon, with 
no noise save the ceaseless stir of 
waters—or musing among the fall- 
ing leaves in the dreamy Indian sum- 
mer. To us, these glances into old 
forests, along the far sounding lakes, 
and into quiet mountain dells, slum- 
bering in their unbroken solitude, 
are among the best features of the 
poem. We would most gladly, (did 
space permit,) give an abstract of 
the entire poem. But we must con- 
tent ourselves with a brief analysis 
of the first canto. Yet from this, 
some idea may be gained of the fine- 
ness of plot, and the beauty and vari- 
ety of incident, that mark the whole. 

The scene opens on an autumnal 
day. An Indian warrior is standing 
upon the banks of the Ohio, with 
three scalps hanging in his belt. 
He draws back under the shade of 
trees, and lies concealed until the 
evening. Then launching a light 
canoe, he leads into it a grief-worn 
captive girl. ‘Two others enter with 
him—one a younger brother of the 
warrior, the other a villainous white. 
We leave them dropping down the 
Ohio in the quiet moonlight. The 
poem then goes back in an episode 
to a time anterior to its commence- 
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ment, and describes the early dwell- 
ing place of the captive maiden. 
She lived in her father’s house on 
the pleasant banks of the Connecti- 
cut. Moray, a youth of Scottish 
descent, dwelt near her, and grew 
up with her in love. De Vere, a 
polished knave, seeks to supplant 
him in his hopes, but is scorned and 
rejected, and vows revenge. By 
reverses of fortune, to which De 
Vere is accessory, Mary’s father is 
stripped of his possessions. Joining 
a band of pioneers, he seeks the far 
West, and settles in a beautiful spot 
upon the banks of the Miami. Her 
home, her forest life, her thoughts 
of Moray and of love, are all finely 
described. Moray remains for a 
season at his home, but his thoughts 
are with Mary in the West. He 
takes the dress of a hunter, and 
plunges into the forest, passes by 
the Catskill mountains, traverses the 
Mohawk, hears the roar of Niagara, 
till at length he stands in sight of 
the cottage of Mary. It is silent 
and solitary. He enters, and be- 
holds three lifeless trunks. We 
remember the three scalps in the 
belt of the warrior. We return 
again to the boat upon the Ohio. 
The captive girl, worn with grief 
and toil, is sleeping. Ooloora, the 
brother of the warrior, of kind and 
generous heart, bends over her, and 
sings to soothe her slumbers. Sud- 
denly a shot is heard from the rocky 
shore, and Ooloora leaps wildly, and 
falls dead in the stream. Kenhata- 
wa, the warrior, is on the point of 
slaying the captive Mary in re- 
venge. De Vere intercedes, and 
stays his hand. We leave them 
still passing down the Ohio, cau- 
tiously creeping under the shade of 
the rocks. 

Such is the outline of the first 
canto ; and we have no fear that it 
will not commend itself to the read- 
er. The moonlight scene on the 
Ohio will linger long in many minds. 
We shall only glance at some of the 
more important points, spread along 
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through the remainder of the poem. 
In the second canto, we have the 
conversation of ‘Tecumseh with his 
brother Elswatawa the Prophet, the 
motley Indian camp, the meeting 
of Mary and Moray in the camp, 
Moray’s running for his life, and the 
prairie on fire. The third canto 
shows us ‘Tecumseh standing by his 
father’s grave, in a lone spot upon 
the Mississippi. ‘Thence he sets out 
upon his tour. He passes among 
the tribes dwelling upon the Mis- 
souri and its tributary streams, turns 
south and crosses the Mississippi, 
visits the nations on the Gulf and 
along the rivers flowing into it, re- 
turns and crosses the great river 
again at a lower point, pushes up 
along the base of the Rocky Moun- 
tains, and among the Black Hills, 
crosses the Mississippi again near its 
source, and reaches Lake Superior 
in the spring. Wearied, he rests 
himself by night upon its rocky 
shore, and in that unbroken soli- 
tude the scenes of his past life rise 
before him in dreams. In the fourth 
eanto we have the battle of the Wa- 
bash. It opens with an eulogy on 
Harrison, in eight Spenserian ver- 
ses. Moray is wounded in the bat- 
tle, and remains during the follow- 
ing winter in the hut of a settler. 
This is described in the fifth canto. 
In the same we have the beginning 
of the wanderings of Moray, in 
company with Owaola, in search of 
Mary, and the courting scene of 
Tecumseh and Omena. In the 
sixth we follow Moray and Owaola 
through the forests and across the 
Lake. In this canto, we find the 
story of the broken-hearted captive 
girl. The seventh carries us up to 
the region lying north of, Lake Su- 
perior, where Moray and Owaola 
spend the second winter. Nearly a 
year and a half have now passed 
since the opening of the poem, and 
events are verging towards the close. 
The eighth canto contains the battle 
of Erie. The ninth embraces the 
Indian council, the parting of Mo- 
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ray from Tecumseh and Owaola, 
the last meeting of Tecumseh and 
Omena, the battle of the Thames, 
where Tecumseh fell, the death of 
De Vere, and the meeting of Moray 
and Mary. We stand at last by the 
lonely tomb of ‘Tecumseh. 

In this brief article we cannot un- 
dertake an examination of the indi- 
vidual portions of this plot. What- 
ever minor defects there may be in 
it, no one can deny that its general 
structure is admirable. Whoever 
has tried the labor of invention, 
knows how difficult it is to take a 
subject like this in its chaotic state, 
and fashion it into order and per- 
fect consistency. Questions might 
be raised, and probably will be, 
upon the propriety of bringing the 
heroine into the battle of Erie, or 
of forcing Tecumseh to make so 
great a sacrifice as he did, to save 
the life of Moray. It may well be 
urged in favor of the latter, that it 
shows the abiding strength of an In- 
dian’s gratitude. Moray had saved 
the life of Omena, whom Tecumseh 
loved. But as Moray need not have 
been brought into such difficulties 
by any thing inherent in the original 
plan, we incline to the opinion, that 
this scene should have been omitted. 

The verse is mainly octosyllabic, 
gliding occasionally into the anapes- 
tic and pentameter. This change 
of measure has often a fine effect 
upon the ear. When the feelings 
become enlivened by some pleasing 
and happy narration, the rapid and 
dancing motion of the anapest seems 
exactly suited to their expression. 
We love to feel ourselves borne 
along as upon wings. On the other 
hand, when the feelings become 
saddened by the previous story, the 
more slow and solemn movement of 
the pentameter meets us agreeably. 
A fine instance of this latter change 
occurs in the sixth book, after the 
mournful tale of the captive girl. 
It fills the ear like some sweet, low 
voice of consolation in the house of 
mourning. A few Spenserian verses 
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open each canto, and the whole is 
diversified with songs. ‘There are 
fewer weak lines in the book than 
we might have expected, considering 
the youth and inexperience of the 
author, and yet they are not unfre- 
quent. Some one has well remark- 
ed that “ the faults of this book are 
such as belong to a young writer, 
while the excellencies are those of 
but few older ones.” There is too 
much inversion of thought. The 
subject of a sentence is oftentimes 
so wrapped up in the body of it, 
that we are at loss where to find it. 

In some cases too the presence of 
a tame and commonplace word in 
a line, degrades and stupefies the 
whole. But to those who are dis- 
posed to judge harshly of the poem 
for reasons like these, we think it 
may safely be said, that there can- 


not be found in it a line so weak as 
some that occur in Marmion, whose 
author has been regarded as the 
great master of this verse. Adopt- 
ing, moreover, that charitable style 
of criticism, which judges of a book 
by its merits, rather than its defects, 
as we judge of men after their 
death, we are but little disposed to 
linger among these faults, when 
there is so much around us that is 
pure and excellent. In the main 
then, the versification is easy, flow- 
ing, and withal spirited and stirring. 
But it is time that we turn to the 
book itself, and give some speci- 
mens of the style and matter of the 
peem. The description of Moray 
and Mary, in their early homes, 
when the world looked sweet be- 
fore them, has a fine passage—their 
thoughts of God and the infinite. 


“ That wondrous world within, their being, 
Watched by that Life, unseen, all-seeing, 
The mind, that can nor sleep nor die, 
Became unto their souls instead 
A deeper mystery and a dread ; 
And feelings, infinite and lone, 
Stirred their still - with a tone 


Like harpings o 


eternity, 


Till they became each unto each, 

As two that on the ocean’s beach, 

All lonely, hear the mighty roar 

Of waters rolling evermore, 

And feel their minds, their beings one. 

Around them earth—heaven, God, above ; 
Their thoughts were pure, their souls were love ; 
And Nature with continual voice, 

Whispered their hearts, ‘ rejoice! rejoice!’ ”’ 


The whole episode, from which 
we have made this extract, has a 
most happy effect upon the reader. 
It adds a powerful interest to our 
minds, to know that those whom we 
follow through these scenes of dan- 
ger, toil, and grief, have once lived 
this quiet, happy life, dreaming only 


of happiness and rest. We have 
before this alluded to the beautiful 
picture presented to the mind in the 
moonlight scene on the Ohio—the 
canoe gliding quietly along under 
the full moon, between high rocky 
shores. The first canto closes with 
these lines. 


“ Warned by the shot thus hostile sent 
From that primeval battlement, 
They hastened where the opposing side 
Fiung deeper shadows o’er the tide. 
The moon sank down: yet hour by hour, 
As drawn by some invisible power, 
Through the dim stillness on they sped, 
Like fabled spirits of the dead, 
In shadow borne, and silence lone 
Along the lake of Acheron.” 
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This last simile cannot faid to charm 
a classical ear. It has a finished 
elegance. 

One of the finest specimens of 
simple, quiet, life-like description in 
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the whole poem, is to be found in the 
second canto, in the picture of the 
Indian camp. It lies before us so 
perfectly, that had we the art, we 
could paint it. 


** Around the forest-lords were seen— 
Some, old, with grave and guarded mien, 
High converse holding in the shade— 
Some idly on the green turf laid— 

* 7 . * . 


Their dusky wives, from birth the while 
Inured to care and silent toil, 
Prepared the venison’s savory food, 
And yellow corn, in sullen mood, 
Or sweetly to their infants sung, 
So light in wicker baskets swung 
Among the breeze-rocked boughs— 

oa * . > 7. 


While sat beneath the green leaves fading, 
Young maids, their chequered baskets braiding, 
Whose merry laugh or silvery call 
Oft rang most strange and musical ; 
Whose glancing black eyes often stole 
To view the worshipped of their soul : 
And ever in th’ invisible breeze, 
Waved solemnly those tall old trees, 
And fleeey clouds, above the prairies flying, 
Led the light shadows, chasing, chased, and dying. 


We know of but few finer pieces 
of description than this, in our lan- 
fusge. It is ail the mind asks. 

je see not how it could be more 
highly perfected. We might go 
on multiplying passages to any ex- 
tent. It is difficult, among so many 


that might be taken, to seize upon 
those that are best for our purpose. 
We must, however, give one sam- 
ple of the Spenserian. From many 
which might be employed, we take 
the following—one of the eight in 
honor of Harrison. 


“ The storm swept by, and Peace, with soft fair fingers, 
Folded the banners of red-handed war ; 
Where broad Ohio's bending beauty lingers, 
The chief reposed beneath the evening star. 
Calm was the life he led, till, near and far, 
The breath of millions bore his name along, 
Through praise, and censure, and continual jar : 
But lo! the Capitol’s rejoicing throng ! 
And envoys from all lands approach with greeting tongue !” 


There are few things in the poet’s 
art, that require more care, and 
taste, and nice adjustment, than the 
fashioning of a Spenserian verse. 
But when well done, nothing has a 
finer effect upon the ear. Beattie, 
in his preface to the ‘ Minstrel,” 
says, “ ‘T’o those who may be dispo- 
sed to ask, what could induce me 
to write in so difficult a measure, I 
can only answer, that it pleases my 
ear, and seems from its Gothic 
structure and original, to bear some 
relation to the subject and spirit of 
the poem. Itadmits both simplicity 


and magnificence of sound and of 
language, beyond any other stanza 
that I am acquainted with.” We 
have only five or six poems in our 
languaze, of any considerable note, 
in this measure. It is so difficult, 
that it has been avoided. If we at- 
tend to its construction, we shall 
find that every verse should be but 
the expansion of a single thought. 
The little argument goes on evoly- 
ing and evolving itself, until the last 
line, long and stately, brings out 
the grand conclusion. We are in- 
clined to think that the author has 
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failed me e in this part of his work, 
than in wy other. ‘There is often- 
times a break, a transition in the 
thought, that affects us painfully. 
We are not aware that any poet, 
with the exception of Byron, ever 
attempted to make this stanza give 
utterance to broken, violent, and 
abrupt thought, with any great suc- 
cess. And even in his hands, there 
is something unnatural init. If we 
notice this stanza in the “ Faery 
Queen,” we shall find the thought 
opening quietly in the beginning, 
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and stretching peacefully along to. 
wards the end, like a stream run- 
ning through a level meadow, with 
no ripple to break the evenness of 
its flow. The author, however, has 
left us the proof that he is compe. 
tent for the work. Half of the 
Spenserian verses are good. The 
one which we have selected is well 
woven and beautiful. 

There are many hearts in our 
land that can feel the beauty and 
force of the following passage. 


“ The noble, dauntless pioneers 


Journeying afar new homes to raise 
In the lone woods, with toil and tears, 
Meeting with faith the coming years, 
Theirs be the highest meed of praise ! 
He, who with cost, and care, and toil, 
Hath reared the vast enduring pile ; 
He, who hath crossed the Ocean's foam, 
Strange lands for science’s sake to roam ; 
He, who in danger and in death 
Hath faced the spear, the cannon’s breath, 
Or borne the dungeon and the chain, 
His country's rights to save or gain ; 
He, who amid the storms of state, 
Hath swayed the trembling scales of Fate 
For her and Freedom, heeding naught 
The scorn of hatred, sold or bought— 
Are such not glorious? Yet, O deem 
Their being less heroical 
For mingling with it comes the dream 
And hope of Fame’s bright coronal :— 
They see the light of years to come 
Streaming around their silent tomb ! 
But those who leave the homes of love, 
And pass by many a long remove 
Through the deep wilderness, to rear, 
In voiceless suffering and in fear, 
Not for themselves a resting place— 
Their hope is only for their race, 
For whom their lives of pain are given ; 
Their light to cheer, is light from Saves ; 
Nor lock they, save to God, at last 
For life’s reward when life is past, 
But lay them down, with years oppressed, 
Beneath the patriarch woods to rest, 
Without a thought, Fame’s wandering wing 
One plume upon their graves shall fling— 
Thus noiseless in their death as birth, 
The best brave heroes of the earth ! 
While roll thy rivers, spreads thy sky, 
Or rise thy lidted mountains high, 
Hesperia, guard their memory!” 





There are many songs scattered 
along the book, that are beautiful in 
themselves, and have a pleasing 


“ Oh, in the bowl we'll drown dull care, 
And think not of the morrow,”’ 


effect in their connexion. The sol- | 
dier’s song in the fourth canto, 
commencing, 
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flows very sweetly. The senti- 
ments are of course suited to the 
time and place of their singing. 
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Moray’s lament over the body 
of Owaola, his faithful friend and 
guide, is simple and touching. 


“ Last of thy race! i will not weep 
This loss the sorest, 
Though sweet the love and passing deep, 
To me thou borest ! 
No! sleep, since all thy kindred sleep, 
Child of the forest, 
And I will lay thee here, where ceaselessly 
To soothe thy rest blue waters murmur by. 


They were to thee in life most dear, 
Thy joyance only ; 
Alas! they have become thy bier, 
Though now they moan thee, 
And borne thee to thy burial here, 
To lie how lonely ! 
May naught thy solitary sleep molest, 
Heaven take thy gentle spirit to its rest !’’ 


The song that steals to the ear of 
Moray, when confined in fort Mack- 
inaw, we commend to the reader 
for its tenderness and pathos. The 
war-song of ‘Tecumseh, in the last 
canto, breathes the true Indian spirit. 
In fact, the songs are all more or 
less marked in this respect. We 


shall close this part of our subject, 
by reference to the scene in the last 
canto, where Omena sits alone in 
the forest, in the hazy season of In- 
dian summer, awaiting the approach 
of Tecumseh. It isone of those beau- 
tiful and finished pieces of descrip- 
tion, that give a charm to the book. 


‘Within a wood extending wide, 
By Thames'’s steeply winding side, 
There sat upon a fallen tree, 
Grown green through ages silently, 


An Indian girl. 


The gradual change 


Making all things most sweetly strange, 


Had come again. 


The autumn sun 


Half up his morning journey shone 
With conscious lustre, calm and still; 
By dell, and plain, and sloping hiil 
Stood mute the faded trees in grief, 
As various as their clouded leaf.”’ 


We give only the opening of the 
passage, but we cannot commend 
the whole of it too highly. It ranks 
among the very highest order of de- 
scriptive poetry. In this situation, 
Tecumseh meets her, and they have 
their last sad interview. It wasa 
fine fancy of the author, to leave 
his reader by the lonely tomb of 
Tecumseh. After journeying so 
long through the wilderness—fol- 
lowing the hero through so many 
scenes of danger and adventure, it 
acts like a talisman upon the mind, 
to stand thus by his solitary grave, 
embosomed with trees. 


Whatever defects may be found 
in this poem, by a critical eye, we 
have no doubt that its general beauty 
and fine effect, will be every where 
acknowledged. It touches the heart. 
It lingers in the memory. Its sweet 
and tender spirit grows upon the 
reader. Its nationality, its truth-like 
descriptions, its story of deep and 
abiding love, will win for it favor 
and heartfelt thanks. ‘To the West 
it must have a dear and home-like 
interest. ‘To the Englishman it must 
present charms, in this picture of a 
life so far removed from his daily 
experience. 
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WHEN it was announced that 
“Charles Dickens, Esq.” intended 
to visit the United States, our cu- 
riosity was somewhat excited to see 
the man, who had so suddenly writ- 
ten himself into notoriety and for- 
tune. We had laughed at the ad- 
ventures of Mr. Pickwick, we had 
wept over the story of poor Oliver, 
we had followed with interest * the 
uprisings and downfallings of the 
Nickleby family,” we had sympa- 
thized with little Nell in her child- 
ish trials, we had been pleasantly 
relieved in moments of ennui by 
some light sketch, half-comical, 
half-serious, from the pen of Boz, 
and were thus prepared to receive 
him with good-natured cordiality. 
But when we reflected on his moral 
and religious principles as devel- 
oped in his writings, and on the 
unfortunate tendency of those wri- 
tings in many particulars, we were 
as fully prepared to treat him with 
indifference ; or at least, to show 
him no more than the ordinary 
courtesy due to strangers, should 
he chance to fall in our way. In 
fact, after dwelling on these latter 
considerations, (the force of which 
may perhaps be exhibited in the 
sequel of these remarks,) our curi- 
osity so far subsided, that when we 
were informed that * Charles Dick- 
ens, Esq.” had actually arrived in 
our city, and would receive his 
friends at the hotel near by, we did 
not even do ourselves the honor to 
look him in the face. We were not 
in the least agitated by the intelli- 
gence ; we simply responded to it 
with the unfailing “ yes, sir,” and 
pursued our evening vocations with 
as much nonchalance, as if ** Charles 
Dickens, Esq.” had been three thou- 
sand miles away. 


* American Notes for General Circula- 
tion. By Cuarves Dickens. 
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AMERICA,* 


Nor was it an indifference to lit. 
erary merit, which rendered us so 
apathetic on this occasion. Had we 
been favored with such an opportu- 
nity of being introduced to the illus- 
trious author of Waverley, we should 
have embraced it with eagerness, 
and have considered ourselves hon- 
ored in the interview. Had we 
been informed that our own hon- 
ored Irving was stopping for the 
night so near us, we should have 
hastened to tender him our respects, 
and have felt a pride in exchang- 
ing salutations with one who is the 
ornament of American literature. 
We had always conceded to Mr. 
Dickens much merit, as a writer of 
a certain sort; we had even been 
ranked among his admirers, for 
rendering to him the admiration due 
to genius, but we felt that his lite- 
rary reputation was insufficient to 
overbalance that moral obliquity, 
which made it inconsistent with our 
self-respect, to be particularly re- 
spectful towards him. We were, 
nevertheless, interested in observing 
the reception which he met with 
from our countrymen; and on the 
whole, it accorded well with our ex- 
pectations. ‘There were 
learning and honorable distinction, 
who, willing for a season to over- 
look his faults, and eager perhaps 
io give him a favorable impression 
of American manners and _ hospi- 
tality, made him their guest, and 
entertained him with marked kind- 
ness and attention. Others, of a 
more thoughtful and cautious tem- 
per, stood aloof from the movement 
that would make Boz, like Lafay- 
ette, the nation’s guest, feeling that 
the ordinary attention paid to stran- 
gers might suffice for a man with 
no other distinction than what he 
had attained as a writer of droll 
sketches and stories of low life. 
It soon became apparent, however, 
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that the men of fashion and pleas- 
ure, the patrons of theaters, balls, 
and other like scenes of moral cul- 
ture and innocent amusement, the 
lovers of wine, cards and billiards 
—gentiemen par excellence—mani- 
fested a peculiar interest in Mr. 
Dickens, and were disposed to claim 
him as theirown. Accordingly, the 
Gothamites would allow the lordly 
distinction of seeing the British lion 
to none, who could not pay ten dol- 
lars for the privilege. They con- 
verted the theater, which had long 
rendered “a beggarly account of 
empty boxes,” into one vast saloon, 
brilliantly illuminated, decorated 
with illustrations from the writings 
of Boz, and crowded with the beau- 
ty and fashion, the foppery and co- 
quetry of the city, where, amid 
the voluptuous swell of music, the 
giddy dance, and the splendid ban- 
quet, Mr. Dickens was introduced 
to American society. Whether he 
was satisfied with this specimen of 
native manners, or whether he was 
less flattered by such a reception, 
than he would have been by the 
quiet attentions of literary men, we 
are not informed ; but immediately 
afterwards, he made the necessary 
brevity of his visit, a pretext for 
declining other invitations to simi- 
lar entertainments. Whatever may 
have been his opinion of the mode 
adopted by the New Yorkers to 
tender him their respects, there 
were not a few, who inferred from 
the personal appearance of * Charies 
Dickens, Esq.,” and his apparent 
anxiety to be esteemed a man of 
fashion and to mingle in the scenes 
of fashionable life, that no other 
mode could have been selected 
more in harmony with his charac- 
ter and feelings. 

And here we cannot resist the 
temptation to turn aside for a mo- 
ment, to give our readers a brief 
account of the origin and education 
of this same “ Charies oe 
Esq. ;” and this we do, for the 
More particular edification of his 
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* numerous friends” in this coun- 
try, who were eager to pay their 
respects to him, under the impres- 
sion, that he was an English gen- 
tleman, who had good humoredly 
spent his leisure moments, in ram- 
bling along the lower walks of life 
in quest of amusement for the higher 
classes. We have not been able to 
trace his pedigree back far enough, 
to ascertain whether any of his an- 
cestors fought by the side of Wil- 
liam the Conqueror, at Hastings, or 
followed the lion-hearted Richard 
to Palestine. We have not iearned, 
whether some Dickens of the olden 
time, was with the chivalry of Eng- 
land, at Cressy, or at Agincourt. 
Nor have we been able to deter- 
mine the connection between the 
house of Dickens, and the Percys, 
the Howards, or the Russelis. All 
that we can say is, that, according 
to the best accounts, the father of 
our hero was, or is, connected with 
the London press, getting a decent 
living by gathering or inventing 
accidents and anecdotes for the 
newspapers ; and that, accordingly, 
“Charles Dickens, Esq.” was ed- 
ucated to the profession of a police 
reporter. It was in this humble, 
though honest calling, that he be- 
came so familiar with courts and 
prisons, Bow Street and St. Giles’. 
Here too was developed that pecu- 
liar talent for caricaturing, in which 
Mr. Dickens excels. Finding that 
this talent might be exercised to 
advantage, he wrote and published 
various humorous sketches, till at 
length he came before the world 
as the author of Pickwick. The 
“Posthumous Papers of the Pick- 
wick Club” had a rapid sale, and 
Mr. Dickens soon found himself, 
with an increasing popularity, in the 
enjoyment of an ample income. 
All this we, as Americans, regard 
as more respectable than any mere 
pedigree, running back even to the 
Conquest. But Mr. Dickens, una- 
ble to bear this sudden turn of for- 
tune with the equanimity that ought 
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ever to characterize the nobility of 
genius, puts on airs as if he be- 
longed by birth and breeding, to 
those higher classes which consti- 
tute the “Corinthian capital” of 
English society. Mistaken effort! 
It is not by wearing white kid 
gloves on a railroad and steamboat 
journey in a New England Febru- 
ary—it is not by being unable to 
understand the possibility of a gen- 
tleman’s dining earlier than the la- 
test possible hour—it is not by the 
most punctilious observance of the 
arbitrary conventionalities of fash- 
ionable life—least of all, is it by 
a fault-finding, querulous disposi- 
tion in respect to accommodations 
at an inn, or on board ship—that 
true good breeding is infallibly 
known. Yet the reading of this 
book, as well as some ‘ Boziana’ 
which have come to our knowledge 
from other sources, incline us to 
the opinion, that Mr. Dickens has 
mistaken such things as these for 
the surest indications of a fine 
gentleman, or perhaps for the 
very quality of gentility itself. 
Sometimes we have even queried, 
whether his studied cool contempt 
for religion in every form—the 
scorn which he so obtrusively ex- 
presses for the low practice of total 
abstinence from intoxicating drinks 
—and the sympathy which he seems 
to have with those who have no in- 
terest in the miseries and vices of 
the poor, except as matters of gov- 
ernmental regulation, or picturesque 
objects of contemplation, do not 
also enter into his idea of a high- 
bred gentleman. It often fares with 
pretenders to high breeding, as with 
pretenders to godliness ; they know 
something traditionally about “ the 
form,” but “the power” is beyond 
the sphere of their knowledge ; and 
thus, while they make an ostenta- 
tious and perhaps troublesome dis- 
play of the former, they cannot but 
expose themselves by their mani- 
fest deficiencies in respect to the 
latter. 
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And here, as we find ourselves 
tending to a somewhat philosophic 
mood, we may take occasion to ob- 
serve that the reception which any 
foreigner of note meets with among 
us, is to some extent, a mirror of his 
own character. ‘The class of socie- 
ty with which he becomes acquaint. 
ed, the character of his admirers, 
and the marks of distinction with 
which they favor him, are so many 
indications of the manner in which 
he has impressed himself upon the 
public mind. How different, proba- 
bly, have been the impressions made 
on the mind of Lord Morpeth, by 
his visit to America, from those 
received by Mr. Dickens; and that 
mainly for the reason that the truly 
gentlemanly demeanor and the un- 
sullied reputation of the former, in- 
troduced him into circles in which 
the latter was not at all at home, 
If the illustrious. Brougham or the 
revered and venerable Chalmers, 
should cross the Atlantic, how dif- 
ferent would be their opinions of 
American society and institutions, 
from those of the Marryatts and the 
Trollopes. Those travelers who 
have attempted to describe Ameri 
can manners, have often succeeded 
in describing the manners only of 
that particular class of society to 
which they have been able to gain 
admission ; or of that particular class 
which their habits and their intellee- 
tual and moral sympathies enabled 
them to understand. And the best 
mode of reforming American man- 
ners, which some of these writers 
could adopt, would be to reform 
their own manners, and then return 
and view themselves in a mirror in- 
to which they were before unable 
to look. 

Whether Mr. Dickens was ac 
quainted with the principle just sta- | 
ted, and felt that it would hardly be | 
complimentary to himself to speak 
of those who in some instances were 
forward to welcome him, we cannot 
say; but for some reason he has 
deemed it expedient to make no al- 
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lusion to them whatever. He simply 
remarks at the close of his Notes— 
“[ have made no reference to my 
reception, nor have | suffered it to 
influence me in what I have written ; 
for in either case, I should have of- 
fered but a sorry acknowledgment, 
compared with that I bear within 
my breast, towards those partial 
readers of my former books, across 
the waters, who met me with an 
open hand, and not with one that 
closed upon an iron muzzle.”— 
But we cannot persuade ourselves 
that this is all the notice which he 
intends to take of his reception here ; 
and when these catch-penny Notes 
shall! have had their run, and the 
more formal stories of American 
society shall make their appear- 
ance, then may his beloved trans- 
atlantic friends be furnished with 
pleasing reminiscences, and “ pic- 
tures to match.” He will not be so 
ungrateful as to deny those who took 
such pains to render themselves con- 
spicuous, the privilege of appearing 
in print. ‘They are engraven on 
his heart, and Cruikshank will soon 
be called in to copy and preserve 
the likeness. . 

We have been greatly disappoint- 
ed in the perusal of these “ Ameri- 
can Notes.” We were well aware 
that there are some defects in our 
social organization, which might be 
hit off to advantage by a master- 
hand; and we had hoped that Mr. 
Dickens’ keen perception of the 
ludicrous, would be exercised at our 
present expense, though for our 
ultimate profit. We should have 
thanked him for a humorous exhi- 
bition of our weak points of national 
character; but he seems either to 
have failed to apprehend them, or 
to have felt an unwonted reserve 
in making his “ police reports.” 


‘These Notes are barren of incident 


and anecdote, deficient in wit, and 
meagre even in respect to the most 
ordinary kind of information. ‘They 
give no just conception of the physi- 
cal aspect of the country of which 
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they treat; much less do they in- 
troduce the reader to the homes and 
firesides of its inhabitants. Nor 
could any thing betier have been 
expected, since Mr. Dickens mere- 
ly skimmed over the country, sel- 
dom remaining longer in a place 
than to learn its name, to acquaint 
himself with the facilities for eating, 
drinking, and sleeping, afforded by 
its principal hotel, to note down a 
few particulars respecting its public 
buildings and institutions, and to in- 
quire with a professional feeling, 
concerning its alms-houses, its pri- 
sons, and its purlieus of low vice 
and wretchedness. The little in- 
formation to be gleaned from these 
two volumes, with few exceptions, 
might be gained much more advan- 
tageously from the map and gazet- 
teer. ‘The perusal of them has 
served chiefly to lower our estimate 
of the man, and to fill us with con- 
tempt for such a compound of ego- 
tism, coxcombry, and cockneyism. 
We shall follow him in his tour, as 
far as patience will ailow us, and 
then take some brief notice of the 
other productions of his pen. 

The first two chapters of these 
Notes, descriptive of the departure 
and passage out, are, on the whole, 
rather entertaining, and exhibit more 
of that pleasantry which has hither- 
to characterized the productions of 
the author, than any of the succeed- 
ing chapters; though even here he 
sometimes fails in his attempts at 
wit. His description of the sensa- 
tions produced by sea-sickness, have 
the merit of being intelligible, what- 
ever may be thought of the taste of 
a writer who can expatiate on such 
a theme. He represents the an- 
guish which he suffered, “ when 
recommended to eat any thing, as 
second only to that which is said 
to be endured, by the apparently 
drowned, in the process of restora- 
tion to life ;” and truly his sufler- 
ings must have been intense, if we 
may believe that even during the 
short space of their continuance, he 
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“‘drank brandy and water with un- 
speakable disgust.” He could have 
mentioned no more decisive symp- 
tom of a disordered stomach, than 
this aversion to what we soon dis- 
cover to be his favorite beverage, 
inasmuch as when on shore his 
“ disgust” was confined wholly to 
the last named ingredient of that 
delectable compound. The state 
of “universal indifference” into 
which the patient is sometimes 
brought, is thus pleasantly descri- 
bed. 


* Nothing would have surprised me. 
If, in the momentary illumination of any 
ray of intelligence that may have come 
upon me in the way of thoughts of home, 
a gobie postman, with a scarlet coat and 
bell, had come into that little kennel be- 
fore me, broad awake in broad day, and 
apologizing for being damp through walk- 
ing in the sea, had handed me a letter di- 
rected to myself in familiar characters, I 
am certain I should not have felt one 
atom of astonishment : I should have been 
op satisfied. If Neptune himself 

ad walked in, with a toasted shark on 
his trident, I should have looked upon 
the event as one of the very commonest 
every-day occurrences.” 


Yet here we cannot fail to notice 
the imitation of Charles Lamb— 
and, by the way, Dickens’ is emi- 
nently an imitator—who graphical- 
ly describes the indifference which 
he felt on recovering from a severe 
cold in the head, by saying that if 
any one should tell him that the 
world would be destroyed to-mor- 
row, and furnish him with satisfac- 
tory evidence of the truth of the 
assertion, he could only answer, 
* Will it?” 

The paragraph succgeding the 
one just quoted, describes a scene 
which may be explained satisfacto- 
rily, as an effect of the beverage 
which had just been swallowed with 
such “ unspeakable disgust.” 

“ Once—once—I found myself on deck. 
I don’t know how I got there, or what 
possessed me to go there, but there I was; 
and completely dressed too, with a huge 
pea-coat on, and a pair of boots such as 
no weak man in his senses could ever 


have got into. I found myself standing, 
when a gleam of consciousness came upon 
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me, holding on to something. [ don’t 
know what. I: think it was the boat. 
swain: or it may have been the pump; 
or possibly the cow. I can't say how 
long I had been there ; whether a day or 
a minute. I recollect trying to think 
about something (about any thing in the 
whole wide world, I was not particular) 
without the smallest effect. I could not 
even make out which was the sea, and 
which was the sky ; for the horizon seem- 
ed drunk, and was flying wildly about, 
in all directions. Ever in that incapable 
state, however, I recognized the lazy gen- 
tleman standing before me, nautically 
clad in a suit of shaggy blue, with an 
oil-skin hat. But I was too imbecile, al- 
though I knew it to be he, to separate 
him from his dress; and tried to call him, 
I remember, Pilot. After another inter- 
val of total unconsciousness, I found he 
had gone, and recognized another figure 
in its —— It seemed to wave and flue- 
tuate before me as though I saw it reflect- 
ed in an unsteady sokisigegianns but I 
knew it for the captain ; and such was 
the cheerful influence of his face, thail 
tried to smile; yes, even then I tried to 
smile. 

‘‘I saw by his gestures that he address- 
ed me ; but it was along time before! 
could make out that he remonstrated 
against my standing up to my knees in 
water—as I was; of course I don’t know 
why. I tried to thank him, bu: couldn't. 
I could only point to my boots—or wher- 
ever I supposed my boots to be—and say 
in a plaintive voice, “Cork soles:’’ at 
the same time endeavoring, I am told, to 
sit down in the pool. Finding that I was 
quite insensible, and for the time a ma- 
niac, he humanely conducted me below.” 


All this description may be sum- 
med up in a few words. ‘The illus- 
trious Boz was as drunk as a piper— 
a result not of sea-sickness, but of 
the ‘sovereign remedy for an in- 
ward bruise,’ homeopathic in its 
nature, but not homeopathic in the 
doses—on which he had relied for 
prevention or for cure. We shall 
make but one extract more from 
these introductory chapters; but it 
may serve to acquaint the readers 
more fully with the character of our 
author, the elucidation of which we 
shall have continually in view. 
Witness the occupations of this Lit- 
erary gentleman during his passage 
across the waters. 


“ The captain being gone. we comp 
ourselves to read, if the place be light 
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enough ; and if not, we doze and talk al- 
ternately. At one, a bell rings, and the 
stewardess comes down with a steaming 


dish of baked potatoes, and another of 


roasted apples ; and plates of pig’s face, 
cold ham, salt beef; or perhaps a smok- 
ing mess of rare hot collops. We fall to 
upon these dainties ; eat as much as we 
can—we have great appetites now—and 
are as long as possible about it. If the 
fire will burn (it will sometimes) we are 
pretty cheerful. If it won't, we all re- 
mark to each other that it’s very cold, 
rub our hands, cover ourselves with coats 
and cloaks, and lie down again to doze, 
talk, and read, (provided as aforesaid,) un- 
tildinner time. At five, another bell rings, 
and the stewardess reappears with anoth- 
er dish of potatoes—boiled, this time— 
and store of hot meat of various kinds: 
not forgetting the roast pig, to be taken 
medicinally. We sit down at table again 
(rather more cheerfully than before): pro- 
long the meal with rather a mouldy des- 
sert of apples, grapes, and oranges ; and 
drink our wine and brandy and water. 
The bottles and glasses are still upon the 
table, and the oranges and so forth are 
rolling about according to their fancy and 
the ship’s way, when the doctor comes 
down, by special nightly invitation, to 
join our evening rubber: immediately on 
whose arrival we make a party at whist, 
and as it isa rough night and the cards 
will not lie on the cloth, we put the tricks 
in our pockets as we take them. At whist 
we remain with exemplary gravity (de- 
ducting a short time for tea and toast) un- 
til eleven o'clock, or thereabouts; when 
the captain comes down again, in a sou’- 
wester hat tied under his chin, and a pilot 
coat; making the ground wet where he 
stands. 

* By this time the card-playing is over, 
and the bottles and glasses are again upon 
the table ; and afier an hour's pleasant 
conversation about the ship, the passen- 
gers, and things in general, the captain 
(who never goes to bed, and is never out 
of humor) turns up his coat collar for the 
deck again ; shakes hands all round ; and 
goes laughing out into the weather as 
merrily as to a birth-day party.” 


After a somewhat boisterous pas- 
sage of eighteen days, Mr. Dickens 
arrived at Boston on Saturday, the 
22d of January, 1842, a day to be 
hereafter noted in every edition of 
the American Almanac. Mr. Diek- 
ens acknowledges with pleasure 
the excellence of our custom-house 
regulations, and the gentlemanly 
deportment of its officers ; contrast- 
ing very happily with the meddle- 
some and insulting officiousness of 
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those in his own country and on the 
Continent. He deserves credit in 
this as in other instances, for giving 
praise where it is due, even in little 
things. 

His first day in Boston was the Sab- 
bath. Modestly declining a score of 
invitations to church, for want of 
** any change of clothes,” he strolled 
abroad inihis humble, unsanctified 
attire, to view the city. He seems 
to have been greatly amused with 
its “light, unsubstantial” appear- 
ance, as he is pleased to term it, 
notwithstanding the masses of Quin- 
cy granite by which he was sur- 
rounded, and the iron balconies that 
frown over the dark receding por- 
tals of stone. He was altogether 
amazed in walking the streets of a 
modern and growing city, not to 
find in every structure the solidity 
and grandeur of an Egyptian pyra- 
mid. ‘The explanation of which is, 
that he missed the dense, dark at- 
mosphere of London, and the vast 
cloud of smoke from bituminous 
coal, which hides the pure light of 
heaven from the natives of Cock- 
aigne, and covers every thing with 
sooty stains. So to a man who had 
never been out of Pittsburg, Bos- 
ton might seem as white, and airy, 
and unsubstantial, as it seemed to 
our author. His first impressions 
of the city are thus described. 


When I got into the streets upon this 
Sunday morning, the air was so clear, the 
houses were so bright and gay; the 
signboards were painted in such gaudy 
colors; the gilded letters were so very 
golden ; the bricks were so very red, the 
stone was so very white, the blinds and 
area railings were so very green, the 
knobs and plates upon the street-doors so 
marvellously bright and twinkling; and 
all so slight and unsubstantial in appear- 
anee—that every thoroughfare in the city 
looked exactly like a scene in a panto- 
mime. It rarely happens in the business 
streets that a tradesman, if I may venture 
to call any body a tradesman where every 
body is a merehant, resides above his 
store ; so that many occupations are often 
carried on in one house, and the whole 
front is covered with boards and inscrip- 
tions. As {f walked along, I kept glan- 
cing wp at these boards, confidently ex- 
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pecting to see a few of them change into 
something ; and I never turned a corner 
suddenly without looking out for the 
clown and pantaloon, who, I had no 
doubt, were hiding in a doorway or be- 
hind some pillar close at hand. As to 
frosageia and Columbine, I discovered 
immediately that they lodged (they are 
always looking after lodgings in a panto- 
mime) at a very small clock-maker's, one 
story high, near the hotel ; which, in ad- 
dition to various symbols and devices, al- 
most covering the whole front, had a 
great dial hanging out—to be jumped 
through of course.” 


Now there is no doubt that all this 
appeared to Charles Dickens, Esq. 
to be very witty indeed; and after 
he had written it he probably read 
it many times aloud, picturing to 
himself a nation convulsed with 
laughter at every word. Yet we 
must confess that, as we were so 
apathetic in the proximity of Mr. 
Dickens, so now we are so obtuse 
that we cannot discover the wit of 
this exceedingly funny description. 
It has moved us only to a sort of 
commiseration for the writer. It 
reminds us of that scene described 
in the Pickwick Papers, where Mr. 
Stiggins, being thoroughly warmed 
with apple-toddy, clambers up the 
ladder to the temperance meeting 
in the loft, and looking round upon 
the audience with swimming eyes, 
expresses it as his decided convic- 
tion, that “the meeting is drunk.” 
The truth is, that Mr. D. had not 
yet recovered from the bewildering 
effects of his sea-sickness, or at 
least of the remedy which he drank 
with such “unspeakable disgust,” 
and in the confusion of his ideas he 
altogether mistook the harlequin. 

On the whole, however, he ac- 
knowledges that Boston is “a beau- 
tiful city.” He speaks favorably of 
“the intellectual refinement and su- 
periority” of the inhabitants, which 
he refers mainly, perhaps too much, 
“to the quiet influence of the uni- 
versity of Cambridge ;” though it is 
unquestionably true that both the in- 
tellectual and moral influence of 
such an institution is always widely 
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felt through the surrounding region: 
He speaks favorably of the Ameri- 
can collegiate system, especially in 
respect to its liberal and practical 
nature ; though nothing is more ev- 
ident than that he knows very little 
on the subject. Mr. Dickens re- 
mained longer, we believe, in Bos. 
ton than in any other city, and per- 
haps received more attention from 
literary men there than any where 
else. That “ Dickens dinner” was 
a great affair in its day—it seemed 
almost of a piece with the Cunard 
steamers, the Western Railroad, 
and the Bunker Hill monument. 
All sorts of the distinguished men 
of Boston and its vicinity, * judges, 
generals, legislators” —old Hartford 
Convention federalists, and locofoco 
philosophers of the newest school— 
Unitarian preachers, and orthodox 
professors of theology—united in 
paying such homage to the author 
of Oliver Twist as was never paid to 
the author of Paradise Lost. The 
President of the Senate of Massa- 
chusetts brought all his 4wn wit to 
honor the occasion, besides cram- 
ming himself beforehand with the 
printed wit of Mr. Dickens. The 
President of Harvard University, 
with all his years and all his laurels, 
came down from his academic dig- 
nity, to honor the author of the 
Pickwick Papers. Some of those 
gentlemen would probably be very 
willing now to forget the adulation 
which they bestowed on the author 
of “ American Notes for General 
Circulation.” 

Mr. Dickens justly praises the 
“ public institutions and charities” of 
Boston and its vicinity, and gener 
ally of the United States. 
have respected him for the sympa- 
thy manifested in his writings for 
the unfortunate and the oppressed, 
and have sometimes felt that his 
stories might not be without advan- 
tage in directing the attention of 
certain classes in Great Britain to- 
ward the starving thousands around 
them. As his descriptions of our 
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charitable institutions were probably 
intended principally for his English 
readers, and as the little which he 
says of each is generally well said, 
we shall dismiss them with a recom- 
mendation to his own countrymen. 
A single observation, however, 
made in this connection, on the sub- 
ject of prison discipline, is worthy of 
a passing notice. It is in reference 
to the modern improvements in the 
internal structure, arrangements and 
occupations of our prisons. 


« A visitor requires to reason and reflect 
alittle, before the sight of a number of 
men engaged in ordinary labor, such as 
he is accustomed to out of doors, will 
impress him half so strongly as the con- 
templation of the same persons in the 
same place and garb would, if they were 
eceupied in some task, marked and de- 

ded every where as belonging only to 
flons in jails. In an American state- 
prison or house of correction, I found it 
difficult at first to persuade myself that I 
was really in a jail a place of ignomini- 
ous punishment and endurance. And to 
this hour I very much question whether 
the humane boast that it is not like one, 
has its root in the true wisdom or philos- 
ophy of the matter.” 


Much as we disapprove of any 
thing approaching cruelty in the 
treatment of those whom the law 
has condemned to be shut out from 
the pale of human society, we have 
long been of the opinion that there 
is danger of making the prison too 
comfortable a place, if not even de- 
sirable for those who hardly have a 
home, and thus lessening the dread 
of the penalty and its restraining 
influence. How far these improve- 
ments are to be attributed to a mer- 
cenary and how far to a philan- 
thropie spirit—how far they are wise 
and how far truly benevolent, we do 
not here pretend to determine. We 
only make the suggestion, that kind- 
hess to criminals may be carried so 
far as to impair the majesty of law 
by weakening its penalty, and thus 
injure the welfare of the community. 

“The tone of society in Boston,” 
says Mr. D., “is one of perfect po- 
liteness, courtesy and good breed- 
ing.” And the same may be said 
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of most of the principal towns of 
New England, though Mr. Dickens 
had no opportunity of becoming ac- 
quainted with the fact. ‘The ladies, 
however, do not appear to have 
found any special favor in his sight, 
though he could hardly have been 
expected to institute any comparison 
between them and his own country- 
women. We believe it is an ad- 
mitted fact that the American ladies 
excel the English in beauty in their 
youth, but that their beauty sooner 
fades ; and our belles might advan- 
tageously exchange a little of their 
fairness of complexion, for the rosy 
hue of health which is the reward 
of frequent and vigorous exercise in 
the open air. The comments of 
Mr. Dickens on the education and 
religious character of the ladies of 
Boston we shall not stop to notice, 
believing that they will be duly con- 
sidered by those who having been 
privileged with his society can most 
readily appropriate his compliments 
to themselves. 

His own religious sentiments, as 
he incidentally expresses them, are 
deserving of a more particular at- 
tention. 

‘In the kind of provincial life which 
revails in cities such as this, the pulpit 
as great influence. The peculiar prov- 

ince of the pulpit in New England, (al- 
ways excepting the Unitarian ministry.) 
would appear to be the denouncement of 
all innocent and rational amusements. 
To the church, the chapel, and the lec- 
ture-room, the ladies resort in crowds. 

* Wherever religion is resorted to, as a 
strong drink, and as an escape from the 
dull monotonous round of home, these of 
its ministers who pepper the highest will 
be the surest to please. They who strew 
the eternal path with the greatest amount 
of brimstone, and who most ruthlessly 
tread down the flowers and leaves that 
grow by the wayside, will be voted the 
most righteous; and they wh: wer 
with the greatest pertinacity on the diffi- 
culty hae into heaven, will be con- 
sidered by all true believers ceriain of 
going there; though it would be hard to 
say by what process of reasoning this 
conclusion is arrived at.”’ 

“The fruits of the earth have their 
growth in corruption. Out of the rotten- 
ness of these things, there bas sprung up 
in Boston a sect of philosophers known as 
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Transcendentalists. On inquiring what 
this hapeietion might be supposed to sig- 
nify, | was given to understand that 
whatever was unintelligible would be 
certainly transcendental. Not ss 
much comfort from this elucidation, 
ursued the inquiry still farther, and 
ound that the Transcendentalists are fol- 
lowers of my friend Mr. Carlyle, or, I 
should rather say, of a follower of his, 
Mr. Ralph Waldo Emerson. This gen- 
tleman has written a volume of essays, 
in which, among much that is dreamy 
and fanciful, (if he will pardon me for 
saying so,) there is much more that is 
true and mong b honest and bold. * Trans- 
cendentalism has its occasional vagaries, 
(what school has not?) but it has good 
healthful qualities in spite of them ; not 
least among the number, a hearty disgust 
of cant, and an aptitude to detect her in 
all the million varieties of her everlast- 
ing wardrobe. And, therefore, if | were 
a Bostonian, I think I would be a Trans- 
cendentalist.” 

This charming criticism upon the 
general tone of preaching in Boston, 
is from the pen of a man who spent 
two whole Sabbaths in the city, 
the first of which was occupied in 
strolling through the streets medita- 
ting devoutly upon “ Harlequins and 
Columbines ;”’ and the second partly 
we suppose in the same edifying 
manner; and partly in listening to 
the Rev. Mr. Taylor, the far-famed 
“sailor-preacher,”” whose chapel was 
probably sought by Mr. D. with the 
expectation of finding in its novelty 
some source of “innocent and ra- 
tional amusement” appropriate to 
the Lord’s day. Who does not per- 
ceive ata glance that such a criti- 
cism is not the result of personal 
observation? that it is the embodi- 
ment of hints picked up in the bar- 
room, or perhaps in some respecta- 
ble and fashionable coterie, in which 
however, orthodoxy finds no more 
favor than in the vicinity of “ slings, 
juleps and cobblers.” We do not 
envy the “ Unitarian ministry” the 
distinction of never denouncing such 
“innocent and rational amuse- 
ments,” as_ theatrical entertain- 
ments, balls, cards and dice. We 
do not contest with them the honor 
of strewing the path to heaven with 
leaves and flowers, so that Mr. Dick- 
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ens, et id omne genus, can tread it 
pleasantly and securely, walking, 
reeling or dancing, at their option; 
on the other hand we congratulate 
them on a compliment paid with 
such delicacy and propriety, and 
coming from a quarter so distin- 
guished. Yet we cannot refrain 
from asking the discerning public 
what must be the moral impression 
of the writings of a man who avows 
such sentiments as have now been 
quoted? What streams must issue 
from such a fountain ? 

It seems that the pulpit denuncia- 
tion of innocent and rational amuse- 
ments is not wholly ineffectual, since 
Mr. Dickens has occasion to lament 
that although “there are two thea- 
ters in Boston, of good size and 
construction, they are sadly in want 
of patronage.” His summing up of 
the “ social customs” of the city is 
given in the following words. 


“ The usual dinner-hour is two o'clock. 
A dinner party takes place at five ; and 
at an evening party, they seldom sup 
later than eleven; so that it goes hard 
but one gets home, even from a rout, by 
midnight. I never could find out any 
difference between a party at Boston and 
a party in London, saving that at the 
former place all assemblies are held at 
more rational hours; that the conversa- 
tion may possibly be a little louder and 
more cheerful; that a guest is usually ex- 
vected to ascend to the very top of the 
ae to take his cloak off; that he is 
certain to see at every dinner, an unusual 
amount of poultry on the table ; and at eve- 
ry supper, at least two mighty bow!s of hot 
stewed oysters, in any one of which a 
half-grown Duke of Clarence might be 
smothered easily. 

“ There are two theaters in Boston, of 
good size and construction, but sadly in 
want of patronage. The few ladies who 
resort to them, sit, as of right, in the front 
rows of the boxes. 

“ There is no smoking-room in any 
hotel, and there was none prep 
in ours; but the bar is a large room wit 
a stone floor, and there the people stand 
and smoke, and lounge about, all the 
evening ; dropping in and out as the hu- 
mor takes them. There too the stranger 
is initiated into the mysteries of gin-sling, 
cocktail, sangaree, mint-julep, sherry- 
cobbler, timber-doodle, and other rare 
drinks. The house is full of boarders, 
both married and single, many of whom 
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sleep upon the premises, and contract by 
the week for their board and lodging ; 
the charge for which diminishes as they 

nearer the sky to roost. A public 
table is laid in a very handsome hull for 
breakfast, and for dinner, and for supper. 
The party sitting down together to these 
meals will vary in number from one to 
two hundred ; sometimes more. The ad- 
vent of each of these epochs in the day 
is proclaimed by an awful gong, which 
shakes the very window frames, as it re- 
verberates through the house, and horri- 
bly disturbs nervous foreigners. There is 
an ordinary for ladies, and an ordinary 
for gentlemen.” 

If the gongs have such an effect on 
‘foreigners,’ we advise that they be 
sent back to China, where they are 
much needed for that purpose. 

Before taking his final leave of 
Boston and its vicinity, Mr. Dickens 
made a brief visit to Lowell, with 
which he seems to have been highly 
gratified. And every American 
may well be proud of the condition 
and character of operatives in the 
manufactories here, when compared 
with those of the same class in Eng- 
land. The British manufacturing 
sysiem has hitherto been one vast 
system of oppression and wrong. 
The author of the “Glory and 
Shame of England,” has depicted 
its deformities in vivid colors; and 
after every possible abatement is 
made in view of the prejudice or 
exaggeration of the writer, it is still 
to be feared that his representations 
are too sadly true. We trust that 
the superiority of our system, as 
briefly delineated by Mr. Dickens, 
may arrest the attention of the phi- 
lanthropic in that country. After 
speaking of the neat, cheerful, and 
healthy appearance of the “ factory 
girls,” the cleanliness and decorum 
prevalent in their boarding-houses, 
and even in the rooms of the manu- 
factories, he proceeds as follows. 

“I am now going to state three facts, 
which will startle a large clays of readers 
on this side of the Atlantic, very much. 

“Firstly, there is a joint-stock piano in 
a great many of the boarding-houw os, 

ndly, nearly all these young ladies 
subscribe to circulating libraries. Third- 
ly, they have got e among themselves a 
yor called Tue Lowett Orrrr- 
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ING, ‘a repository of original articles, 
written exclusively by females actively 
employed in the mills'—which is duly 
printed, published, and sold ; and where- 
of | brought away from Lowell four bun- 
dred good solid pages, which | have read 
from beginning to end. 

“ The large class of readers, startled by 
these facts, will exclaim, with one voice, 
‘ How very preposterous!’ On my def- 
erentially inquiring why, they will an- 
swer, ‘ These things are above their sta- 
tion.” In reply to that objection, I would 
beg to ask what their station is. 

* Itis their station to work. And they 
do work. They labor in these mills, up- 
on an average, twelve hours a day, which 
is unquestionably work, and pretty tight 
work too. Perhaps it is above their sta- 
lon to indulge in such amusements, on 
any terms. Are we quite sure that we 
in England have not formed our ideas of 
the ‘ station’ of working people, from ac- 
customing ourselves to tie contempla- 
tion of that class as they are, and not as 
they might be 7” 


In this trip to Lowell, Mr. Dick- 
ens took his first ride on an Ameri- 
can railroad; and sadly does he 
complain of the “shabby omnibus- 
es,” in which he was jolted along. 
We commend his observations on 
this point to the special attention of 
those whom it concerns. Let the 
directors of the railroads see to this 
matter before Mr. Dickens comes 
again. Our author writes quite like 
himself, in his description of railroad 
travelling. ‘There is a great deal 
of jolting, a great deal of noise, a 
great deal of wall, not much win- 
dow, a locomotive engine, a shriek 
and a bell.” 

There are many provisions for 
the comfort and safety of travelers, 
which we might wisely adopt from 
our English cousins ; and we rejoice 
to see that the law is imposing its 
penalties upon those steamboat and 
railroad companies, by the careless- 
ness of whose agents human life is 
so often endangered and sacrificed. 
The returns of the railroad compa- 
nies in England, from 1832 to 1839, 
show that more than forty millions 
of passengers were carried over the 
roads in that period, and that during 
the same period only ten persons, 
(or one in four millions,) were kill- 
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ed by accident, of whom but four, 
(or one in ten millions,) were pas- 
sengers. The proportion of acci- 
dents and deaths in this country is 
vastly greater. 

Mr. Dickens left Boston on the 
Sth of Fet for W 
5th of February, for Worcester, in 
company with Governor Davis, with 
whom he spent the Sabbath. Here 
he was again entertained with the 
new and unsubstantial appearance 
of every thing which he saw. On 
Monday morning he pursued his 
journey by the way of Springfield 
to Hartford. He was much amused 
with the little boat which convey- 
ed him down the Connecticut, not 
being aware probably that the river 
is not navigable for a boat of lar- 
ger size. Mr. Dickens remained in 
Hartford four days, but his descrip- 
tion of the place is condensed into a 
single paragraph. 

“ The town is beautifully situated in a 
basin of green hills; the soil is rich, 
well wooded, and carefully improved. 
It is the seat of the local legislature of 
Connecticut, which sage body enacted, in 
bygone times, the renowned code of 
* Blue Laws,’ in virtue whereof, among 
other enlightened provisions, any citizen 
who could be proved to have kissed his 
wife on Sunday, was punishable, I be- 
lieve, with the stocks Too much of the 
old Puritan spirit exists in these parts to 
the present hour; but its influence has 
not tended, that I know, to make the 
people less hard in their bargains, or 
more equal in theirdealings. As I never 
heard of its working that effect any where 
else, I infer that it never will here. In- 
deed, I am accustomed, with reference to 
great professions and severe faces, to 
judge of the goods of the other world 
pretty much as I judge of the goods of 
this; and whenever L see a dealer in 
such commodities with too great a dis- 
play of them in his window, I doubt the 
quality of the article within.” 


This little paragraph, which most 
readers perhaps will pass over with- 
out attention, contains several items 
worthy of special notice. In the 
first place, it revives the old and ri- 
diculous story of the “ Blue Laws” 
of Connecticut. We suppose that 
Mr. Dickens believes that such a 
code really existed, and as a stran- 
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ger, he may be excused for his igno- 
rance. It is time, however, that the 
American public, and especially the 
New England public, fully under. 
stood that no such code as the Blue 
Laws are represented to have been, 
ever existed in either of the colonies 
of Connecticut. 

Those who are not already con- 
vinced that this oft-repeated story 
is a sheer fabrication, may be en- 
lightened by the perusal of Prof, 
Kingsley’ s Historical Discourse, es- 
pecially notes G and N, pp. 83, 
104. It owes its origin to one Dr. 
Samuel Peters, who, “ at the com: 
mencement of the revolutionary war, 
was an Episcopal missionary at He- 
bron, in Connecticut. As he was 
very active in asserting the royal 
claims, he became obnoxious to the 
patriots of the day. He was threat. 
ened by a mob; though it is be- 
lieved, no personal violence was 
done him. About 1774, he went to 
England, highly exasperated against 
his country, and especially against 
his native state, Connecticut. He 
employed himself while the war 
continued, in reviling the colonists; 
and in 1781, published in London, 
without his name, what he calied, 
‘A general History of Connecti 
cut, from its first setilement under 
George Fenwick, Esq., to its latest 
period of amity with Great Britain, 
including a description of the coun 
try, and many curious and inter 
esting anecdotes.’” ‘This history 
abounded in misrepresentation and 
falsehood ; yet it had sufficient in 
fluence to give currency to the re 
port which reached Mr. Dickens’ 
ears in Hartford. 

Mr. Dickens laments, that “ too 
much of the old Puritan spirit exists 
in Connecticut to the present hour.” 
There is greater cause for lamen 
tation, that so little of what was 
upright and heroic in the Puritan 
spirit prevails among the presen 
generation. Ifthe love of law and 
order, of virtue and freedom—i) 
good government, sound morals, 
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liberal education, and pure religion, 
are the fruits of this spirit, then let 
it every where prevail. 

But Mr. Dickens was specially 
grieved by the prevalence of that 
penurious spirit, which he regards 
as its concomitant. He laments, 
that the influence of the old Puri- 
tan spirit “ has not tended to make 
the people less hard in their bar- 
gains," or more equal in their deal- 
ings.” Now how did Mr. Dickens, 
whose visit to the United States was 
prompted no less by mercenary mo- 
tives than by vanity—how did this 
frank, generous-minded man, re- 
ceive such an impression of the par- 
simony of the good people of Hart- 
ford? Was it from the facts, that 
they invited him to visit their city, 
sent a committee to escort him from 
Springfield, entertained him for four 
days at the first hotel, gave hima 
sumptuous public dinner, opened 
every place of jnterest and amuse- 
ment to his inspection, and all with- 
out subjecting him to the expense 
of asingle farthing? Or were all 
these smart and witty things, about 
“ Blue Laws,” “ hypocrisy,” “ Pu- 
ritan cant,” and “ hard bargains,” 
whispered into the ear of Mr. Dick- 
ens, by the committee who had him 
in charge, or by some other worthy 
citizens of Hartford, who, finding 
themselves suddenly exalted to the 
very acme of human felicity, in be- 
ing permitted to shake hands with 
the author of Pickwick, felt under 
a necessity of ridiculing their own 
city, in order that they might appear 
more liberal or more facetious in 
hiseyes? We strongly incline to 
the latter opinion ; for Mr. Dickens’ 
personal opportunities of becoming 
acquaintéd with the characteristics 
of the people of Hartford, were 
about equal to those which he en- 
joyed for observing the style of 
preaching prevalent in Boston. We 
suspect that in both cases, there was 
some prompter behind the curtain. 

At New Haven, which might have 
furnished some attractions to a gen- 
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tleman of literary pretensions, Mr. 
Dickens spent but a single night, 
and almost all that he remembers 
about his visit there, is, that he ** put 
up at the best inn.” 

From New Haven he proceeded 
to New York, where, as we have 
already intimated, he was received 
in a most appropriate manner at 
the theater. His description of the 
city as usual is meagre, conveying 
to the stranger no adequate idea, 
in fact no idea, of its extent and 
magnificence, its commercial en- 
terprise, its hum of business, its 
bustle and parade of fashion. These 
things of course, would not attract 
the particular attention of one fa- 
miliar with London, but they are 
deserving of at least a passing no- 
tice. New York, however, appear- 
ed to Mr. Dickens more like @ soli- 
tude than a Babel. 

“ But how quiet the streets are!"’ he 
exclaims. “Are there noitinerant bands; 
no wind or stringed instruments? No, 
notone. By day, are there no punches, 
fantoccinis, dancing-dogs, jugglers, con- 
jurers, orchestrians, or even buarrel-or- 
gans? No, not one. Yes, 1 remember 
one. One barrel-organ and a dancing- 
monkey—sportive by nature, but fast 
fading into a dull, lumpish monkey, of 
the utilitarian school. Beyond that, 
nothing lively; no, not so much as a 
white mouse in a twirling cage.” 

In fact, Mr. Dickens is rendy to 
die of ennui! What would he give 
now for one peep at * Mrs. Jarley’s 
wax-works,” or for an hour’s chat 
with his old friends, ** Messrs. Cod- 
ling and Short,” with a sight of 
their worn-out “ Punch!” Pity for 
him, that New York has no such 
dignified “amusements” to enter- 
tain her elite and literary visitors 
from abroad. We presume, how- 
ever, that Mr. Dickens found some- 
thing answering to the name of 
** Punch” in some of those * pleas- 
ant retreats,” in which he sought 
a momentary refuge, allured by the 
illuminated signs, ** oysters in every 
style.” At length, with an eye to 
his profession, and to the money to 
be realized from some American 
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tales of pauperism and crime, he 
finds his way to the *“ Tombs,” 
where he makes himself acquainted 
with the keepers and the cells, and 
with the details of the mode in 
which the punishment of death is 
inflicted. Afterwards, with the same 
object in view, no doubt, he visits 
the infamous Five Points, which 
region of filth and vice and crime, 
he enters under the escort of two po- 
lice officers, whom hundreds might 
pass in the streets daily without 
suspecting their official character, 
but whom our police reporter, long 
familiar with Bow Street, Seven Di- 
als, and St. Giles’s, would have re- 
cognized had he met them in the 
Great Desert. What scenes he wit- 
nessed at midnight in these abodes 
of misery and sin, we shall proba- 
bly learn more fully from the tales 
of fun and woe, which will embel- 
lish the “ new work, by Boz,” to 
be published in monthly numbers, 
beginning in the present month. 
He favors us with only one scene, 
which seems to have afforded him 
unspeakable delight. It was a ne- 
gro dance in a low and filthy cel- 
lar, performed at his particular re- 
quest. 

After describing, though in some- 
what unfavorable terms, “ the dif- 
ferent public institutions on Long 
Island,” Mr. Dickens concludes his 
notice of New York, as follows : 

‘‘There are three theatres. Two of 
them, the Park and the Bowery, are 
large, elegant and handsome buildings, 
and are, I grieve w write it, generally de- 
serted. The third, the Olympic, is a tiny 
show-box for vaudevilles and burlesques. 
It is singularly well-conducted by Mr. 
Mitchell, a comic actor of great quiet 
humor and originality, who is well re- 
membered and esteemed by London play- 
goers. Iam happy to report of this de- 
serving gentleman, that his benches are 
usually well filled, and that his theater 
rings with merriment every night. I[ 
had almost forgotten a small summer 
theater, called Niblo's, with gardens and 
open air amusements attached; but I be- 
lieve it is not exempt from the general 
depression under which theatrical prop- 
erty, or what is humorously called by 
that name, unfortunately labors. 
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“ The country round New York is sur. 
assingly and exquisitely picturesque. 
‘he climate, as I have already intimated, 
is somewhat of the warmest. What it 
would be, without the sea breezes which 
come from its beautiful bay in the eve- 
ning time, I will not throw myself or my 
readers into a fever by inquiring. 

“The tone of the best society in this 
city, is like that of Boston; here and 
there, it may be, with a greater infusion 
of the mercantile spirit, but generally 
ere and refined, and always most 

ospitable. The houses and tables are 
elegant; the hours later and more rakish; 
and there is, perhaps, a greater spirit of 
contention in reference to apronesoam 
and the display of wealth and costly liv. 
ing. The ladies are singularly beauti- 
ful.” 

The title of the next chapter is 
* Philadelphia, and its solitary pris- 
on.” I[t might with propriety be in- 
verted, for about one tenth part of 
the chapter is devoted to a descrip- 
tion of the city, and the remaining 
nine tenths, to meditations and so- 
liloquies in the Eastern Peniten- 
tiary. We have never read a book, 
professing to give an account of 
any country, which, in respect to 
its natural features, its towns and 
cities, its manners and customs, its 
social, civil, and religious institu- 
tions—in short, in respect to every 
thing about which the reader wishes 
to receive information, or at least, 
to ascertain the opinions of the au- 
thor, is so profoundly silent as the 
book before us. We should hardly 
have thought it possible for so many 
pages of * Notes on America” to 
be written, and so little to be said 
in them which is of the least im 
portance to the reader. The ex 
periment, however, has been sue- 
cessfully made, and Mr. Dickens 
has proved himself to be utterly 
incompetent to write any thing which 
does not savor strongly of his for 
mer occupation. In jails and alms- 
houses, amid scenes of vice and 
crime, he is perfectly at home, and | 
often paints with a master’s hand. 
He is more graphic and eloquent it | 
describing the habits of the pigs | 
that roam through the streets of | 
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more elevated manners and refined 
amusements of the Gothamites them- 
selves. 

From Philadelphia, Mr. Dickens 
proceeded to Baltimore and Wash- 
ington. In the former city his stay 
was brief. Lie simply enumerates 
jts various public buildings in a sine 


gle sentence, and then occupies four 


or five paragraphs in delineating 
“two curious cases” which were 
brought under his observation in the 
State Penitentiary. In this city, 
he found the only hotel which af- 
forded him perfect comfori and sat- 
isfaction, though there were many 
approximations to his beau ideal in 
other places. ‘ ‘he most comfort- 
able of all the hotels of which I 
had any experience in the United 
States, and they were not a few, is 
Barnum’s, in that city; where the 
English traveler will find curtains 
to his bed [mark this!] for the first, 
and probably the last time, in Amer- 
ica; and where he will be likely 
tohave enough waiter for washing 
himself, which is not at all a com- 
mon case.”” On reading this sen- 
tence we were strongly impressed 
with the idea, that Mr. Dickens was 
a physiological phenomenon, exhib- 
iting in his own person the remark- 
able properties of the opposite mag- 
netic poles; for, while externally 
he manifested a very powerful at- 
traction for water, internally he 
manifested a no less decided repul- 
sion towards it; and we afterwards 
find it a ground of complaint against 
two or three hotels, that they had 
nothing but water for * the English 
traveler” to drink ! 

On his journey to Washington, 
Mr. Dickens was particularly dis- 


gusted with the exuberant use of 


tobacco which he witnessed on all 
occasions. We heartily join him 
in his “ counterblast” ‘against the 
Stygian weed; yet we apprehend, 
that his practice of frequenting the 
bar was no less disgusting to some 
of his fellow travelers, than the use 
of tobacco on the part of others 
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seems to have been to him. He 
could not go from New Haven to 
New York, without * exhausting the 
stock of bottled beer’ on board the 
boat, and we believe that he even 
found a bar on board the little 
steamer between Springfield and 
Hartford. ‘The habits of Mr. Dick- 
ens, in this respect, as our readers 
have already seen, need no incon- 
siderable reformation. 

‘The appearance of Washington, 
as it strikes the eye of a Londoner, 
is facetiously described ; though on 
the whole, he seems to have been 
in something of an ill humor while 
visiting the Federal city. 

“Tt is sometimes called the city of 
Magnificent Distances, but it might with 
greater propriety be termed the city of 
Magnificent Intentions ; for it is only on 
taking a bird’s-eye view of it from the 
top of the Capitol, that one can at all 
comprehend the vast designs of its pro- 
jector, an aspiring Frenchman. Spacious 
avenues, that begin in nothing, and lead 
no where; streets, mile-long, that only 
want houses, roads, and inhabitants; 
| meg binidings that need but a public to 

e complete; and ornaments of great 
thoronghfares, which only lack great 
thoroughfares to ornament, are its lead- 
ing features. One might fancy the sea- 
son over, and most of the houses gone 
out of town for ever with their masters. 
To the admirers of cities it is a Barme- 
cide feast ; a pleasant field for the imagi- 
nation to rove in; a monument raised to 
a deceased project, with not even a legi- 
ble inscription to record iis departed great- 
ness.” 

Our traveler was not very favor- 
ably impressed with the appearance 
of the House of Representatives, 
though he gives the Senate much 
credit for its dignity and decorum. 
His criticisms on these two bodies, 
though not a little exaggerated, are 
in the main so pungent, and have 
so much truth in them, that we 
cannot refrain from expressing the 
wish, that they might be read and 
pondered, not only by the members 
of Congress, but by all who have 
any thing to do with sending them 
there. Our author of course vis- 
ited the President, and was well 
pleased with the republican simpli- 
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city of the various domestic ar- 
rangements at the White House. 
He satirizes the bustle and parade 
of a presentation to her Majesty, 
by contrasting with it the easy and 
unceremonious introduction to the 
chief magistrate of the United States. 
He bears his testimony likewise, 
to the “decorum and propriety of 
behavior which prevailed” at the 
President’s levee, even “ among 
the miscellaneous crowd in the 
hall,” thus showing, that there is 
a tendency in republican institu- 
tions to engender the feeling of self- 
respect. 

From Washington, Mr. Dickens 
proceeded to Richmond, where his 
stay was short, and concerning 
which he has recorded nothing wor- 
thy of notice. He was particularly 
pleased, however, with the luxuri- 
ous and dissipated style of living 
which he saw, as the reader may 
judge from the following reminis- 
cences. 


“It was between six and seven o'clock 
in the evening, when we drove to the 
hotel; in front of which, and on the top 
of the broad flight of steps leading to the 
door, two or three citizens were balancing 
themselves on rocking chairs and smok- 
ing cigars. We found it a very large and 
elegant establishment, and were as well 
entertained as travelers need desire to 
be. The climate being a thirsty one, 
there was never, at any hour of the day, 
a scarcity of loungers in the spacious bar, 
ora cessation of the mixing of cool li- 
quors: but they were a merrier people 
here, and had musical instruments play- 
ing to them o' nights, which it was a treat 
to hear again.” 


From Richmond, Mr. Dickens re- 
turned to Baltimore, whence he 
pursued his’ journey by stage to 
Harrisburg. ‘There (being moved 
perhaps by considerations of econ- 
omy, since the hope of securing 
an international copy-right law was 
fast vanishing away) he went on 
board a canal-boat for Pittsburg, 
in company with numerous emi- 
grants for the west, and of course 
received no very favorable impres- 
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mode of traveling, or of American 
society as exhibited in his fellow 
travelers. Having left Harrisburg 
on Friday evening, he reached 
Pittsburg on Monday evening by 
dint of traveling on the Sabbath, and 
remained there three days, but he 
has hardly a word to say about the 
place. There is nothing worthy of 
remark in his account of the jour. 
ney by steamboat, from Pittsburg 
to Cincinnati, except the dissatisfac. 
tion which he expresses, because 
“at dinner there was nothing to 
drink upon the table, but great jugs 
full of cold water,’ whilst at the 
same time he complains of the scan- 
tiness of the * washing apparatus,” 
thus again illustrating the theory of 
opposite poles. 

With Cincinnati he was particu- 
larly pleased. While there he had 
the privilege of seeing a temper- 
ance convention and parade, which 
he regarded with much interest as 
a “holiday concourse,” though he 
felt litte sympathy in its peculiar 
design. 

His description of Louisville, his 
next stopping place, comprises little 
more than an account of iis superb 
hotel and of the rooting of swine 
in the streets. Thence he pro- 
ceeded to St. Louis, where he re- 
mained long enough to make the 
discovery, that the city owes much 
to the inflwence of the Unitarian 
church, * which is represented there 
by a gentleman of great worth and 
excellence.” From St. Louis, he 
made an excursion to the Looking 
Glass prairie, and then retraced his 
steps to Cincinnati. From Cincin- 
nati, his course was to Canada, by 
way of Sandusky and the lakes. 
A scene described at one of the 
towns between Cincinnati and Co- 
lumbus, may have been admired by 
some as afi illustration of the wn- 
ter’s talent for caricature. We copy 
a part of the concluding paragraph 
as another illustration of his love 
for brandy, and his dislike of any 
internal application of water. 
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“We dine soon afterwards with the 
boarders in the house, and have nothing 
to drink but tea and coffee. As they are 
both very bad, and the water is worse, I 
ask for brandy, but it is a temperance ho- 
tel, and spirits are not to be had for love 
ormoney. This preposterous forcing of 
unpleasant drinks down the reluctant 
throats of travelers, is not at all uncom- 
mon in America, but | never discovered 
that the scruples of such wincing land- 
lords induced them to preserve any unu- 
sually nice balance between the quality 
of their fare, @nd their scale of charges : 
on the contrary, 1 rather suspected them 
of diminishing the one and exalting the 
other, by way of recompense for the Joss 
of their profit on the sale of spirituous 
liquors. Afier ail, perhaps, the plainest 
course for persons of such tender con- 
sciences, would be a total abstinence from 
tavern-keeping.” 


From Sandusky, Mr. Dickens has- 
tened by steamboat to Buflalo, and 
thence to Niagara Falls, where he 
remained two days—spending the 
time however, on the Canadian side. 
He was not probably aware, that 
some of the most magnificent views 
of the falls are presented from the 
American bank of the river. His 
reflections are worth quoting, as a 
specimen of his descriptive powers, 
but as the book itself is in the hands 
of millions of readers, we need only 
refer to it. If Mr. Dickens had not 
been educated to the trade of ma- 
king police reports, he might have 
been a poet. 

Mr. Dickens visited Toronto, 
Kingsion, Montreal, Quebec, and 
St. John’s, neither of which places 
is described very minutely, but all 
of them more at length, and appa- 
rently with far more satisfaction, 
than any American cities of the 
same or even greater importance. 
He is more particular in describing 
scenery and location, and has far 
less fault than usual to find with 
the modes of conveyance, the pro- 
visions for refreshment and com- 
fort, and the manners of the people. 
All this is quite natural. In Can- 
ada he was on British ground. 

From St. John’s, our traveler re- 
entered America by way of Lake 
Champlain, and proceeded imme- 
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diately to New York; but having 
five days of leisure before embark- 
ing for England, he made a short 
excursion to West Point and [New] 
Lebanon. At New Lebanon, he 
suffered dreadfully by the misera- 
ble accommodations of the hotel, 
at which he would have slept had 
sleep been possible. 

On Tuesday, the seventh of June, 
Mr. Dickens embarked in the packet 
ship George Washington, for his 
native land. The chapter describ- 
ing the passage home is pleasantly 
written, and contains some import- 
ant suggestions respecting the ship- 
ping of emigrants. It is followed 
by a chapter on slavery, embody- 
ing some facts, but lamentably defi- 
cient in argument and force. The 
chapter was written for the English 
market, and would probably have 
been diflerent, had the author's 
scheme for an international copy- 
right been successful. 

The last chapter of the work 
contains some general remarks on 
the prominent features of American 
society, but none of them betray 
an accurate or philosophic mind. 
The topics discussed are some of 
them important, but they are dis- 
missed with a few hasty, discon- 
nected observations. ‘The writer 
censures that “ universal distrust,” 
which he regards as characteristic 
of the American people, condemns 
the general character of the news- 
paper press, laments the prevalence 
of the “real” to the exclusion of 
the “ ideal,” complains of the de- 
ficiency of the organ of wit in the 
American cranium, and the want 
of that * lightness of heart and gai- 
ety,” which abounds in “ merry 
old England,” discusses * the prev- 
alence of various forms of dissent,” 
and the tendency of republican in- 
stitutions to engender the feeling of 
self-respect. ‘The latter point is 
illustrated by the independent air 
of a boot-maker, who came to take 
his measure as he was enjoying his 
“book and wine-glass,” and with 
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this anecdote, followed with a brief 


dissertation on cleanliness and health, 
the “circulation” of “ American 
Notes” is suddenly stopped—the 
said notes being found completely 
below par. 

We regret that Mr. Dickens has 
published these volumes, for they 
bear the marks of hasty composi- 
tion, evince no genius, add nothing 
to the author’s reputation as a wri- 
ter, and exhibit his moral character 
in a most undesirable light. 

It remains that, in concluding this 
article, we present briefly the judg- 
ment which we have formed of Mr. 
Dickens as a writer. ‘These Notes 
are by no means a favorable speci- 
men of the talents of the author. 
They are very carelessly written, 
and the subject affords but little 
scope for the exercise of his pecu- 
liar powers. Mr. Dickens is un- 
questionabiy a man of genius. He 
possesses in a rare degree a talent 
for caricature ; yet it seems to be 
almost uniformly under the control 
of good nature, and is seldom ex- 
ercised for a malicious purpose. 
His mind is continually on the alert 
for the ludicrous; and the faculty 
to which he owes his greatest suc- 
cess, is a faculty for making exag- 
gerated descriptions of laughable 
scenes and odd characters. It may 
be said of him, as Dryden said of 
“rare Ben Jonson,” that * humor 
is his proper sphere.” Such a sen- 
tence, we are aware, would assign 
to him no very lofty niche in the 
temple of Fame. No man would 
think of placing the author of ‘Tris- 
tram Shandy as high as the author 
of the Task. Yet in conformity 
with this estimate of the nature and 
rank of our author’s genius, we are 
much inclined to regard the * Posi- 
humous Papers of the Pickwick 
Club,” as his chef d’euvre. It is 
to the Pickwick Papers—a work of 
mere fun, for which the epithet 
comic is quite too dignified—a work 
having no aim but to make the pub- 
lic laugh, as laughter from the pit 
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and galleries greets the broadest 
kind of farce—that Mr. Dickens 
owes his chief renown. In that 
work, every character, every scene 
and incident, is in perfect harmony 
with the whole. Mr. Pickwick and 
his associates, Mrs. Leo Hunter and 
the elite of Eatanswill, the Wellers 
elder and junior, Mrs. Bardwell and 
her boy, the scenes of the election 
and those of the law-sfiit, are all of 
a piece ; and it is not to be wonder- 
ed at, that with the aid of Cruik- 
shank, (whose “illustrations” are 
a great help to the story,) they have 
become so well known, and have 
furnished so much food for unma- 
licious merriment. 

The later works of Mr. Dickens 
are less exclusively humorous ; in 
fact, they deal not unfrequently in 
the stern and sad realities of life. 
But while they thus indicate another 
kind of talent, and show, as is 
otten shown, that the broadest hu- 
mor and the most resistless pathos 
may be nearly allied, they are defi- 
cient in respect to unity in the de- 
sign and harmony in the effect; 
and the reader feels that a certain 
violence is done to truth and nature. 
The hero of the tale is commonly 
selected from the lower walks of 
life, perhaps is taken from the 
parish workhouse, and in spite of 
the most untoward circumstances, 
notwithstanding the baneful influ. 
ences by which he is surrounded, 
without instruction or sympathy, de- 
prived of the counsel and example 
of judicious parents and friends, 
perhaps even against the vicious ex- 
ample of those who gave him birth, 
he appears to the world a model of 
exceilence, adorned with every vir- 
tue and grace, and wins his way to 
respectability and fortune. So rare, 
however, are such instances of self- 
guardianship and promotion in real 
life, in fact so contrary are they to 
our experience, that however deep- 
ly we may be interested in the story 
of such a character, we cannot at 
the same time resist the impression 
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that it is altogether unnatural. This 
perfect character, so serious, consis- 
tent, and virtuous, this idealized 
representation of all that is admira- 
ble in human nature, is surrounded 
continually by the most grotesque 
conceivable—by mere dis- 
tortions and caricatures of humani- 
ty, extravagant in their virtues, or 
hideous in their deformity—and yet 
s through life without being in 
the least affected by their influence. 
Thus in the ** Old Curiosity Shop,” 
little Nell, whose character is al- 
most too lovely for earth, was train- 
ed up under the influence of a poor 
old man—her grandfather—shatter- 
ed in intellect, addicted to gambling 
and theft, ther bosom friend and 
then the victim of a hideous dwarf, 
whose character is even more de- 
formed than his person. ‘The group- 
ing of such figures together, though 
it may serve to heighten the con- 
trast between them, renders the 
whole picture unnatural, and even 
painful. One character—the cen- 
ter of the picture—is drawn and 
colored with ideal and even super- 
natural beauty, while every thing 
else upon the canvass is laughably 
or hideously grotesque. 

There is a remarkable similarity 
among the late productions of Mr. 
Dickens, which indicates a lack of 
invention. Oliver Twist, Nicholas 
Nickleby, and even little Nell, in 
their origin, education, adventures, 
and varied fortunes, in the class of 
society to which they belong, the 
characters by which they are sur- 
rounded, the scenes of vice and 
temptation into which they are 
thrown, in their fortitude under 
trials, their scrupulous adherence to 
those moral principles which are 
discarded by all around them, and 
in all the essential features of their 
history, have many striking points 
of resemblance. In the two former 
particularly, Mr. Dickens seems to 
have done like those preachers 
who sometimes give us the same 


Sermon on different occasions, un- 
Vol. I. ll 
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der different texts, and in differ- 
ent covers. 

We are by no means insensible 
to the many tokens which these 
later works exhibit, of a better and 
higher kind of genius than that 
which wrote the Papers of the Pick- 
wick Club. However improbable 
or unnatural may be the struc- 
ture of the story and the grouping 
of the characters, each character is 
generally life-like and well sustain- 
ed. Some characters have a high- 
ly tregical effect. That of Fagin, 
for example, would hardly suffer by 
a comparison with Shylock. Of 
little Nell we have already intima- 
ted an opinion. Perhaps she might 
be ranked with such creations of 
genius as Desdemona. Her devo- 
tion to her aged grandfather, when 
the poor insane old man was driven 
from his home by the rapacious 
Quilp ; her clinging to him in all his 
wanderings, as, haunted by the fear 
that some one was pursuing him, he 
hurried from one village to another ; 
her self-denial, to procure for him 
the means of subsistence ; her anx- 
iety to keep him from the gaming 
table, when the sight of cards ata 
village inn had rekindled his old 
passion so fiercely that, to partake 
in the game, he even stole from her 
little purse the few pence which 
she had hoarded to buy him bread ; 
the quietness with which she en- 
dures privation, hunger, cold, and 
the neglect of the proud ; all these, 
with a thousand other evidences of 
a sou! ennobled and mature, in the 
most delicate, flower-like frame, en- 
dear her to the heart, and engrave 
her image there in lines which can- 
not be effaced. And when, weary 
and worn with her wanderings, she 
comes to die in that quiet village, 
where she had just found sympathy 
and friends, and is buried in that 
old church-yard, where she had 
loved to wander, we cannot refrain 
from mingling our tears with those 
of the village children, who weep 
over the fresh sod that covers her. 
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Occasionally we find a sentence 
that is an almost perfect gem of 
poetic tenderness and beauty. For 
example, when the author brings 
his weary wanderers to a manufac- 
turing town, where they obtain 
lodgings for the night in an iron 
foundry, and sleep by the side of 
one of its ceaseless fires, and where 
the workman shares with them his 
scanty meal, makes a bed for them 
from his own rough apparel, and in 
the morning dismisses them with a 
pittance and his benediction. “ He 
gave her two old, battered, smoke- 
encrusted penny pieces. Who 
knows but that they shone as bright- 
ly in the eyes of angels, as golden 
gifts that have been chronicled on 
tombs ?” ‘Their loneliness, as they 
stood one evening in a crowded 
thoroughfare, entire strangers, with 
no prospect of a meal or bed, is 
thus depicted. “Feeling amidst 
the crowd a solitude which has no 
parallel but in the thirst of the 
shipwrecked mariner, who, tost to 
and fro upon the billows of a mighty 
ocean, his red eyes blinded by 
looking on the water which hems 
him in on every side, has not one 
drop to cool his burning tongue.” 
Mr. Dickens probably values him- 
self, as certainly he has been com- 
plimented by some critics, on the 
moral tendency of his writings. It 
is often said that they tend to good, 
by exciting sympathy with human 
suffering, and by increasing the 
reader’s detestation of vice and his 
admiration of goodness. But after 
all that may be said and conceded 
on this point, it remains a serious 
question, whether any human be- 
ing was ever made better by read- 
ing such books as Oliver ‘Twist or 
Barnaby Rudge. Books of mere 
amusement—books written to be 
sold, and the sale of which depends 
exclusively on their power to amuse 
thoughtless minds, and to while 
away the tedious hours of the indo- 
lent and the frivolous, are not likely 
to do much towards quickening the 
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conscience of the reader, or leading 
him to recognize his moral nature 
and his relatiens to his Maker. Cer. 
tainly, very little of this can be ex. 
pected from the writings of a man 
so ignorant of that tree of life, the 
leaves of which are for the healing 
of the nations, as is the author now 
before us. We have heard the in- 
ference drawn from his writings, and 
especially from some passages in 
these American Notes, that he is 
a Unitarian. Unitarian! Did he at- 
tend any Unitarian church in Bos. 
ton? Is there any evidence, that 
he attended any church any where 
in the United States, save in that 
one instance in which he visited 
“ Father Taylor’s” ssailors’ chapel, 
with a single eye to his own pro 
fession as a dealer in caricatures? 
A Unitarian! Why, Miss Sedg- 
wick is a Unitarian, yet how much 
loftier is the moral tone of some of 
her works within a few years past, 
than that of any thing from the pen 
of this author. He~compliments 
the Unitarians indeed, as we have 
seen, but not on account of their 
having a more accurate exposition 
of Christianity than other men. He 
speaks admiringly of the Boston 
Transcendentalists, and says, that 
‘if he were a Bostonian, he would | 
be a Transcendentalist ;’ but the | 
great glory of ‘Transcendentalism 

in his view, is its “ hearty disgust 

of cant ;’ and he names its profes 

sors, not as expounders of Chris 

tianity, but as “a sect of philoso 

phers.” In brief, then, our under | 
standing of Mr. Dickens is, not that | 
he embraces this or that system of 

latitudinarian doctrine, but that all 

forms and schemes of religion, Uni | 
tarian or evangelical, Popish o | 
Protestant, Christian, Mohammedan, | 
or Pagan, are alike to him. Is he | 
not one of the many whom Eng | 
land trains, under the shadow o 
her old cathedrals, in a deplorable 
ignorance of God and of Christ? 
“ Disgust of cant” is the profession 
of his faith, And what do such 
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meh mean by “cant?” To them, 
all fear of God—all the - manifes- 
tations of a devout and serious tem- 

ll talk of sin and repentance 
and forgiveness for Christ’s sake, 
and inward renovation by the grace 
of God—all endeavors to live so- 
berly, righteously, and godly in this 
evil world, are “cant.” As is the 
man, such will be, on the whole, 
the influence of his writings. What 
sort of influence then may be ex- 
pected from the writings of this au- 
thor, of whose characier the Amer- 
ican Notes give us so distinct a 
revelation? He is a good-natured 
man, loving to laugh and to see 
others merry, and cherishing a good- 
natured sympathy for those neglect- 
ed and wretched classes of the pop- 
ulation of London, with whom his 
early life and his professional em- 
ployments have made him well ac- 
quainted. His writings, accordingly, 
present to us the most attractive 
representations of that kind of vir- 
tue, which consists of good-natured 
dispositions, and the most pictur- 
esque descriptions of the vices and 
the miseries of those who groan, 
and die a lingering death, under the 
erushing structure of the English 
constitution of society. Of any other 
virtue than that which is made up 
of kind and generous natural im- 
pulses—of any other virtue than 
that phrenological goodness, which 
isanalyzed into ‘ large benevolence,’ 
‘well developed conscientiousness,’ 
‘large adhesiveness,’ ‘ moderate 
veneration,’ ‘ small acquisitiveness,’ 
‘small destructiveness,” and such 
like elements of moral character— 
his writings give no lesson. Of vir- 
tue, springing from godliness as its 
root—of virtue, strengthened by the 
fear of God and by the knowledge 
of God’s holiness—of virtue, seek- 
ing to please God, and praying, 
‘lead us not into temptation, but 
deliver us from evil’—no reader 
would ever receive any image or 
conception, from such books as 
those of Dickens. 
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Objections have sometimes been 
made to this literature of alms- 
houses and prisons, of pauperism 
and roguery, as necessarily tending 
to corruption of taste and of morals. 
We do not admit the force of such 
objections. On the contrary, we 
think that philanthropy may be 
grateful for any fair exhibition of 
the vices and the better qualities, 
the miseries and the whole exist- 
ence, of the neglected and degraded 
portions of society ; and especially, 
when the exhibition is so managed 
by the hand of genius, as to make 
all feel that natural bond of broth- 
erhood which connects the most 
privileged with the most degraded. 
It is so, for the most part, with the 
writings of this author. He often 
displays a generous sympathy with 
lowly wretchedness, which is not 
only creditable to his heart, but 
touches the heart of the reader. 
Take, for example, a passage in 
which he contrasts the lives of 
gipsy children with those of chil- 
dren who are compelled to toil in 
English manufactories. ‘ Even the 
sun-burat faces of gipsy children, 
half naked though they be, suggest 
a drop of comfort. It is a pleasant 
thing to see that the sun has been 
there; to know that the air and 
light are on them every day; to 
feel that they are children and lead 
children’s lives; that if their pil- 
lows be damp, it is with the dews 
of heaven, and not with tears ; thet 
the limbs of their girls are free, and 
that they are not crippled with dis- 
tortions, imposing an unnatural and 
horrible penatice upon their sex ; 
that their lives are spent from day 
to day, at least among the waving 
trees, and not in the midst of dread- 
ful engines, which make young chil- 
dren old before they know what 
childhood is, and give them the ex- 
haustion and infirmity of age, with- 
out, like age, the privilege to die.” 

But as often as we indulge the 
hope, that the writings of Mr. Dick- 
ens may be productive of good in 
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awakening an interest for the needy, 
the defenseless, and the oppressed, 
and by making the more fortunate 
and privileged feel, that even the 
most degraded partake in the better 
sensibilities and generous impulses 
of our common nature; we are 
constrained to fear, that these wri- 
tings will have, on the whole, no 
other influence on the public mind, 
than to excite merriment at the ex- 
pense of those who are deserving 
of sympathy, and disgust at those, 
whose deformities, sufficiently re- 


pulsive in themselves, are exagger. 
ated by-the distorting manner in 
which they are held up to view, 
Mr. Dickens has written much that 
is worthy of praise; yet, we can- 
not but lament the extensive circu. 
lation of his works, and their evi- 
dent influence on society. At least 
one benefit of the international copy- 
right law which he is so anxious to 
secure, would be, that it would pre. 
vent the republication of many of 
his productions, or limit their cireu- 
lation to the judicious few. 


MIDNIGHT. 


THe moon now pours her full and noontide beams, 
O’er the still mountain, and the quiet lawn ; 

Earth’s thronging multitudes lie hushed in dreams, 
Weaving their plots to vanish with the dawn. 


The men, who yesterday were tossed with groans, 
Now travel some bright region far away ; 
Where golden palaces, and crystal thrones, 
Rise noiselessly, and noiselessly decay. 


The lonely captive held in dread suspense, 





The sailor musing o’er the “ rush:ng helm,” 
Are lingering yet upon the shores of sense, 
Like sentinels to guard this dreamy realm. 
I’ll muse awhile, ere yet the clarion’s ‘larm, 
Shall rouse the slumbering world, and break the silent charm. 


A MOTHER AT HER INFANT'S GRAVE. 


SHE comes to weep alone ; a mother’s tears 
Are falling fast upon the grave where sleeps 
Her infant boy. No monument yet marks 
The spot where he was laid ; it is too fresh 
In memory to need the sculptured stone 

To guide the steps of her who weeps alone. 
Yet even as she weeps, she smiles ; for lo ! 
A voice of heavenly music thrills her soul, 
‘** Suffer this little one to come to mk, 
Forbid it not ;—these op’ning flowers I need 
To beautify the Paradise above.” 
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THE WAR IN RUODE ISLAND. 


A civ. war in New England is 
almost too strange an event to be 
believed ; and, we are persuaded the 
body of the people are not aware of 
the very great dangers which we 
have recently encountered, and from 
which, perhaps, we have not yet es- 
caped. ‘The universal confidence 
in our institutions, by preventing the 
occasion of suspicion, produces an 
unconsciousness of danger, which 
even its near approach can with dif- 
ficulty disturb. But to the inhabi- 
tants of Rhode Island, the war was 
areality. It was felt in every fam- 
ily. The march of troops in the sol- 
emin earnestness of war to the sound 
of fife and drum, brought it home to 
every one’s consciousness, that the 
state was in the midst of revolution. 
And although the blood of citizens 
has not been shed in battle, yet apart 
from this, the people, in the aliena- 
tion of families, in the interruption 
of social intercourse and in the hos- 
tile feelings created, have suffered 
the horrors of civil war. 

But it is not the immediate evils, 
which most alarm us. It is not 
merely that money has been lost and 
business disturbed, that private feuds 
have been engendered which muy 
never be quelled, and distrust and 
suspicion excited throughout the 
whole community ; nor even. that 
schools of learning have been shut 
and the solemnities of the sanctuary 
broken in upon; nor, still farther, 
that the contest has passed beyond 
the bounds of the state, and becom- 
ing a topic of party politics, threat- 
ens to embroil the whole country ; 
but it is, that civil war should exist 
atall. Who could have foreseen 
that it would thus early start forth 
in a country, whose just praise is its 
constitutional governments? Who 
could have predicted, that in a re- 
public, which boasts the supremacy 
of law, the whole armed force of a 


state would so soon be called out to 
put down insurrection against law ? 
Who was willing to believe that 
where the people rule supreme, any 
considerable body of them could be 
led to attempt the usurpation of pow- 
er by force ? 

But we confess we do not regard 
even this, as the greatest evil. There 
is a wide difference between rushing 
into civil war, and justifying it as a 
proper mode of changing free con- 
stitutions ; and a still wider between 
this being done by those engaged in 
the strife, and its being done by men 
of learning and statesmen of infiu- 
ence, who far from the scene of con- 
test, and not excited by the passions 
which civil war always produces, 
can coolly defend rebellion, not on 
the ground that the last necessity 
had arrived, and the law of nature 
must put down by force the law of 
government, but on the principle 
that insurrection is a legal right. 
We might endure a civil war for 
once, but how can we endure a prin- 
ciple which will make civil war one 
of the American principles of gov- 
ernment, one of the ordinary modes 
of changing constitutions. 

We think, therefore, the princi- 
ples brought forward to justify the 
war, more dangerous than the war 
itself. For these are not the prin- 
ciples of the deciaration of indepen- 
dence nor of the constitutions of the 
several states, however strenuously 
they have been confounded with 
them. That the people have a nat- 
ural right to overthrow the govern- 
ment under which they live, and 
substitute another in its place, is a 
grave truth never to be questioned 
among us, but involving in its appli- 
cation the highest moral responsi- 
bilities. It is not pretended that the 
peopie of Rhode Island were so 
oppressed as to make it, in the lan- 
guage of the declaration of indepen- 
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dence, “ their right,” * their duty to 
throw off the government.” ‘That 
there is also under our free institu- 
tions, a method, originating in pro- 
found wisdom, whereby the people 
can exercise the natural right of 
changing government, without oppo- 
sition from the existing government, 
and therefore without resort to force, 
has been proved by abundant expe- 
rience. But this method was dis- 
carded in Rhode Island. The jus- 
tification of the proceedings in that 
state, is not founded on either of 
these truly American doctrines. In 
asserting, therefore, the dangerous 
nature of the principles by which 
they are justified, we do not op- 
pose any principles which are uni- 
versally recognized among us. We 
maintain and cherish the principles 
of the declaration of independence ; 
they furnish the authority for over- 
throwing by force an oppressive 
government. And we have a still 
higher respect, if any thing, for that 
wonderful expedient of political wis- 
dom, by which the existing govern- 
ment is pledged against resistance ; 
and thus that natural right, laid down 
by our forefathers at the Revolution, 
can be exercised in peace. These 
are not what we object to, but we do 
object to a principle that, under the 
pretense of being legal and peaceful, 
seduces its followers into measures 
which otherwise they would never 
take, and thus leads them on step 
by step to inevitable war. 

What, then, are these principles ? 
They are, first, that the majority of 
the people of any state, has a legal 
right, which may be exercised at 
any time, to change its constitution, 
and as a consequence its executive, 
its legislature, and its laws, without 
regard to the existing government 
and laws ; and second, that the whole 
people are under a corresponding 
legal obligation to obey the new con- 
stitution, officers and laws, all obli- 
gations and oaths to the former gov- 
ernment at once ceasing. ‘This lat- 
ter principle, it is obvious, follows 
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asa necessary inference from the 
former, since a legal right to com. 
mand implies a legal obligation to 
obey. If ‘t should so happen in any 
state, (to give an illustration of these 
principles,’ that an actual minority 
should elect a governor, the majori- 
ty could immediately get rid of him 
in a legal way, by assembling on 
the authority of this right of revolu. 
tion, either in mass or by delegates, 
and framing a new constitution and 
under it electing a new governor, 
who would be the legal chief magis. 
trate to whom civil obedience is due, 
while through the silent operation 
of law, the former becomes at once 
guilty of treason, if he remains lon- 
ger in office. 

We fear the statement may ap- 
pear to some incredible; we will 
therefore give these doctrines in the 
language of a writer* who has most 
ably maintained them. Supposing 
a constitution mdde by the whole 
people, according to which the elee- 
tive franchise is restricted to a por 
tion of the people, he asks, “ could 
such a restriction be removed bya 
majority of the whole people after. 
wards? Is the consent thus given, 
really or by implication, to a consti- 
tution revocable, and can the exer 
cise of the sovereignty be resumed 
at any time by the whole people, 
without the consent of the parties to 
whom the power may have been 
confided, or to use a legal expres 
sion, without the consent of the 
grantees? Can it be resumed with 
out a revolution? After a consti 
tution is once adopted, by which an 
electoral body is established smaller 
than the whole people, does there 
still remain a legal right to change 


that constitution in a manner ne | 
provided by the constitution itself, | 


and without the consent of the elec 
toral body ?” ‘These questions afe 
answered in the affirmative. We 
have italicised a few words to draw 
attention to the main points. A 


* Democratic Review, July, 1842. 
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legal right thus broad in its ope- 
rations, and to be exercised in defi- 
ance of law, will appear strange 
to our readers, and they may doubt 
the obvious meaning of this pas- 
sage. But the writer fairly embraces 
the entire consequences of this prin- 
ciple ; for he answers the objection, 
“where will all this lead? may you 
at any time take a census of all this 
body of persons,” that is, of the 
people, “ and if you can procure the 
consent of a majority of them to any 
scheme, does such scheme, ipso 
facto, become the law of the land ?” 
‘he answers this objection, of its lead- 
ing to extremes, by admitting it. 
“For,” he says, “if the people 
should choose to act in an irregular 
manner, it cannot be helped.” And 
that is the logical answer; but why 
call it “an irregular manner?” 
Can the fact of a majority’s favoring 
any measure, be ascertained in a 
more certain, and therefore in a 
more regular manner than by a 
census? Is the writer startled at 
his own conclusions? It is just to 
subjoin his second reply, which is, 
“that the people of this country 
never will act in that manner as 
long as they are fit for freedom.” 
But we would like to ask, in case 
any people should degenerate and 
become unfit for freedom, and as a 
consequence should act in this “ ir- 
regular manner,” whether there 
would be a legal obligation of obe- 
dience? We suppose in his opin- 
ion there would be, since “ there is,” 
as he says, “no help for it.” We 
are not now upon the argument, but 
we think there must be a strong 
presumption against a legal right 
which binds us to acquiesce peace- 
ably in “ any scheme,” which may 
be formed by a people “ unfit for 
freedom.” It may occur to some 
that this writer must after all mean 
the right of revolution by force. It 
is true some other advocates on the 
same side have made no discrimina- 
tion, but the present writer is by far 
too good. a reasoner to confound 
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things so different. He says ex- 
pressly, “there is another right, a 
right above all human law, a right 
of resistance to law, a right of rev- 
olution.” ‘It must never be con- 
founded with the right at first con- 
sidered. ‘That was a legal right—a 
right of the majority to change their 
government in their own way and at 
their own time.” We thus have be- 
fore us, the doctrine of the legal 
right of revolution and in the lan- 
guage of an able advocate. The 
corresponding legal obligation of 
obedience, follows of course, and 
we find the same writer drawing the 
conclusion with perfect consistency, 
from the principles which he had 
laid down, that “if a majority of the 
people of Rhode Island ratified the 
* people’s constitution,’ it is the true 
and real organic law of the state.” 
We might here refer to the letter 
of Governor Hubbard, where the 
same doctrine is maintained, but it 
is unnecessary, the more especially 
as the doctrine seems to have been 
borrowed from the writer already 
quoted, while the distinctions upon 
which the whole argument depends, 
have been entirely disregarded. 
We will now give a statement of 
the proceedings which these princi- 
ples are brought forward to justify. 
We shall not go into a minute detail ; 
it will be sufficient to mention only 
those circumstances, which bring 
clearly before us the points in issue. 
A large number of the inhabitants 
of Rhode Island meet in a mass as- 
sembly at Providence and determine 
upon calling a convention to form a 
constitution for the state. ‘This was 
on the fifth of July, 1841. Dele- 
gates are elected; the convention 
convenes and frames a constitution, 
and in December the constitution is 
ratified by the unanimous voice of 
those who voted upon its adoption. 
An election of officers and of a le- 
gislature, took place on the cigh- 
teenth of April, 1842, and on the 
third of May, at Providence, a gov- 
ernment was organized in the state 
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of Rhode Island. ‘This organization 
was supported by a body of about 
five hundred troops—the friends of 
these movements having previously 
commenced a military enrollment 
and made preparations to maintain, 
if necessary, the new constitution 
by force. On the other hand, the 
existing government opposed these 
measures at every step. It denied 
the validity of the constitution, by 
resolving at the January session in 
1842, * that all the acts done for the 
purpose of imposing upon this state 
a constitution are an assumption of 
the powers of government, in viola- 
tion of the rights of the existing 
government and of the rights of the 
people at large ;” and, at an extra 
session in March, enacted a law de- 
claring all meetings for the election 
of town, county or state officers, 
illegal and void, and making it penal 
to preside at such meeting, or to 
have any official connection with 
them, or to signify a willingness to 
accept of any office by virtue of 
such election, while the actual ac- 
ceptance and exercise of any such 
office is pronounced to be treason 
against the state. After the elec- 
tions were held, it made several ar- 
rests under this law, and at length 
resisted with the whole military 
power of the state, the attempt to 
maintain by force the new organiza- 
tion of government. 

Such are the facts. The only 
point now in dispute is, was this 
constitution legally made and rati- 
fied. If it was, then it is to be ad- 
mitted that all the subsequent pro- 
ceedings were legal; that the elec- 
tions were neither illegal nor void ; 
that those who accepted of the offi- 
ces to which they were elected, 
instead of being guilty of treason, 
were only exercising their constitu- 
tional rights, and the military move- 
ments were not rebellious, but in sup- 
port of a just government. ‘Then, 
too, it follows, that the government 
which continued to exercise power 
was a usurpation, and that the 


whole military force of the state 
was in open rebellion against a le- 
gitimate government. On the other 
hand, if the constitution was not 
legally made and ratified, then it 
follows—but we will not say at pres. 
ent what does follow. 

We turn now to the argument, 
Had that portion of the people who 
made and ratified this constitution 
a “legal right” to do it? It seems 
to us that the very statement of the 
proposition, that there is a legal right 
of forming a constitution indepen- 
dent of the existing government and 
law, is enough to refute it. The 
idea of law is one that can be mis. 
taken for no other. It is clear and 
distinct by itself. The same may 
be said of the idea of government, 
Every body knows what law is, and 
what government is. ‘These ideas 
therefore may be taken, since they 
are universally known and acknow- 
ledged, as the groundwork of our 
reasoning. Now we say no man 
can reflect distinctly upon what law 
and government are, without seeing 
that law must proceed from govern. 
ment. <A legal right, then, is a right 
with which law is at least in some 
way connected. It may not be that 
law has conferred it, it may only 
control its exercise ; at any rate, and 
this is enough for the argument, it 
holds some relation to law, and law 
proceeds from government. A le 
gal right to form a constitution for 
a state, therefore, must be a right 
connected in some way with the 
law of the government of that state. 
But the making and ratification of 
this constitution was without law, 
and they who were engaged in those 
proceedings did in those acts re 
nounce the legal authority of the 
state. We do not say they had no 
right—they may have had the right 
of revolution—but let the measure 
be properly named, let not an act 
which discards law, support itself 
by the authority of law. It may be 
a right, but not a legal right. For 
that exists under law and govert- 
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ment. But the very parties in these 
proceedings would insist, that the 
chartered government and laws had 
nothing to do with their constitution. 
To talk of a legal right under these 
circumstances, is to talk inconsis- 
tently; a legal right founded on no 
law, a right with law and at the 
same time without law, seems to us 
a downright absurdity. The truth 
is, there are but two ways in which 
the people can exercise the natural 
and inalienable right of abolishing 
andchanging government; one, with 
the government peacefully, and the 
other, against government by force. 
And those inhabitants of Rhode Isl- 
and, who have chosen the latter 
course, cannot now alter the nature 
of the transaction by applying to it 
the language of law and peace. 
Again, a legal right can be enfore- 
ed in a court of justice ; and it has 
been suggested that the validity of 
this legal right of revolution, be tried 
in the Supreme Court of the Uni- 
ted States. Here there would be a 
law-suit between two governments 
claiming to exercise authority over 
the same state. For, it is not a suit 
between two sets of officers, claim- 
under the same government, 
but between the whole people of 
Rhode Island, living under the one 
government, and the whole people 
of Rhode Island, living under the 
other government. We are not vers- 
ed in the forms of law, but we doubt 
a little, whether the same man can 
sue himself, or be both plaintiff 
and defendant in the same suit. 
But passing by this, let the case 
come on; the new government 
claims to have been established by 
the authority of a legal right, by 
law. But by what law? By the 
law of the existing government? 
No. By the law of the new? No; 
that did not exist so as to make a 
law for its own creation. What law 
then? None. View this position 
as we will, it involves an absurdity. 
Nor is it mere cavil at words. The 
proposition that there is a legal right 
Vol. L. 12 
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to change a government, which is 
not the right of revolution by force, 
nor the right retained under govern- 
ment, and exercised with its codpe- 
ration, cannot be stated in any lan- 
guage, which will not express an 
absurdity, for the ideas themselves 
are incompatible with one another. 

It may be thought we have given 
too strict an interpretation to the 
term “legal right.” We confess 
we have seen no definition of that 
sort of legal right, which is indepen- 
dent of law and government. But 
we have given to the words, the on- 
ly meaning they can have and ex- 
press the ideas always designated by 
them. And moreover we have ta- 
ken them in the only sense, which is 
relevant to the point to be proved. 
For, leaving out of view the peaceful 
change of government through its 
own cooperation, and also the vio- 
lent change against the resistance of 
the government, what is left but this 
inconsistency, the legal right of for- 
cible revolution? If it be said the 
meaning is this, it is a universally 
admitted truth or principle among 
us, a kind of common law, that it is 
the right of the people to form a con- 
stitution against an existing govern- 
ment, then we ask, what is the nature 
of this right? Is it the right of rev- 
olution against government by force, 
or with government by law? If it 
is either of these, it is not the right 
brought forward by those whose 
opinions we are refuting. If it is 
not either of these, what is it but 
this third kind of a right which is 
called a “legal right.” So that the 
above statement comes exactly to 
the same thing and has no advantage 
over the other form of expression, 
except it is less open and fair: The 
fault is not in the words, but in the 
ideas. The writers on that side, 
undertook too hard a task when they 
tried to make out civil war to be a 
legal remedy. 

We think the inconsistency, inhe- 
rent in any statement of these prin- 
ciples, enough to overthrow them. 
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But yet we will examine the argu- 
ments in their support. We will 
repeat the position to be proved, 
that there is a legal right of revolu- 
tion, against the existing govern- 
ment, which is distinct from the 
right of revolution by force. Eve- 
ry American citizen glories in the 
latter, though he knows the exercise 
of it is attended with solemn con- 
sequences, since it lays the oppo- 
sing party under no obligation peace- 
ably to yield to it. But that there 
is a right of revolution against gov- 
ernment, which brings an obliga- 
tion upon the opposing party to sub- 
mit to it—an obligation too, of a 
legal nature, the violation of which 
may be treason itself—this is the 
issue. Is there a legal obligation 
binding upon our citizens to acqui- 
esce in any scheme to which a sin- 
gle individual, or a body of individ- 
uals united in a party, without au- 
thority of law and government, 
might, by canvassing the state, pro- 
cure the consent of a majority of 
the people ? and does such a scheme 
become law, so as to make resist- 
ance to it rebellion ? or would the 
charge of rebellion be upon those 
who get up the scheme against gov- 
ernment? In the case a majority of 
the people of Connecticut should in 
this way abolish the town bounda- 
ries, and change the present ratio 
of representatives, would that act of 
the majority impose a legal obliga- 
tion upon the rest of the state to 
yield to it? and would resistance 
on their part be rebellion ? 

Such is the doctrine, for the sup- 
port of which is alledged the au- 
thority of the declaration of inde- 
pendence, and of the declaration of 
rights in the constitutions of the sev- 
eral states. The declaration of in- 
dependence lays down the follow- 
ing doctrines: “We hold these 
truths to be self-evident, that all men 
are created equal; that they are en- 
dowed by their Creator with certain 
unalienable rights ; that among these 
are life, liberty, and the pursuit of 
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happiness. That to secure these 
rights, governments are instituted 
among men, deriving their just pow. 
ers from the consent of the govern. 
ed; that whenever any form of 
government becomes destructive of 
these ends, it is the right of the peo- 
ple to alter or abolish it, and to in- 
stitute a new government, laying its 
foundation on such principles, and 
organizing its powers in such form, 
as to them shall seem most likely 
to effect their safety and happiness.” 
“ [tis their right.” But what right? 
A legal right? 
made the resistance of England,a 
legal instead of a moral wrong? 
Or, rather is it not, in the words of 
the writer whose arguments we 
are reviewing, “a right above all 
human law—a right of resistance 
to law—a right of revolution?” 
The declaration of independence is 
professedly a justification to the 
world, out of a decent respect to 
the opinions of mankind, of this 
country’s taking that station among 
the nations of the earth, to which 
the laws of nature and of nature's 
God entitle her. It undertakes to 
show that the laws of nature and of 
nature’s God did entitle the people 
to act as they were then doing— 
throwing off an oppressive govern 
ment by force. What is the first 
position? ‘That man—not a body 
of men, but man individually—has 
from God the right of life, liberty, 
and the pursuit of happiness, and 
that this right, this right derived 
from nature’s God, cannot be justly 
taken from him. Then, the rela 
tion of government to this right is 
stated and asserted to be that of 
security. ‘This brings on the com 
clusion, that when government be 
comes destructive of this end, itis 
the right of the people to alter o 
abolish it; that is, the people may, 
in the exercise of right—and of 
what right but that which is the sub 
ject of discourse ?—alter or abolish 
it. Is it not certain that the righ 
here spoken of, is the above met 
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tioned right, not derived from gov- 
ernment, not derived from society, 
existing independent of law and 
government, independent of socie- 
ty—a right which man has received 
from God, and for the exercise of 
which he is responsible to God 
alone? How then can the declara- 
tion of independence be any author- 
ity for another and distinct right, 
the legal right of a majority to 
change constitutions at will ? 

It is assumed here, we are aware, 
first, that this right of THE PEOPLE 
belongs to the people as an organ- 
ized body ; and, secondly, that this 
organized body is a permanent one, 
acting by a majority ; whence it is 
inferred, since the right itself is in- 
defeasible, the people as an organ- 
ized body, always have it in reserve 
to exercise at pleasure. We say 
both of these positions are mere 
assumptions, without any proof. 
In regard to the first, we know with 
absolute assurance that each indi- 
vidual possesses these inalienable 
nights, but what is the process of 
reasoning—the intermediate truths, 
by which we arrive at the conclu- 
sion that the organic whole has the 
same? An organic whole has a 
will distinct from that of each indi- 
vidual composing it, and the exercise 
of an indefeasible right by a majori- 
ty, is incompatible with the exercise 
of the same by the individuals of a 
minority. Indeed how could an in- 
dividual alienate to the body as an 
organic whole, an inalienable right? 
Besides, we can give a more consis- 
tent meaning to the phrase. The 
tight is inherent in the individual. 
But the efforts of individuals against 
a oppressive government, would 

in vain, without cooperation. 
They must exercise their rights in 
concert, to be successful. They 
agree to do it. This compact, 
which is itself a sort of government, 
may lay each individual who is a 
party to it, under certain obligations 
te the organized whole; but the 
Tight thus accruing to that body 
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is not inalienable; they are rights 
of agreement, governmental rights. 
We think it evident the expression, 
the right of the PEopLE, has refer- 
ence to this circumstance, and mere- 
ly indicates that the individuals of 
any community are united in exer- 
cising their natural rights. 

There is an equal want of evi- 
dence to establish the second posi- 
tion, that this organized body is a 
permanent one. We may suppose 
three cases. The first is, that all 
the individuals of any community 
are united in overthrowing a gov- 
ernment. They are then constitu- 
ted as an organized body, but by 
their own,consent, and for a spe- 
cific purpose. But the organization 
ceases by its own limitation, when 
the object is gained for which it ex- 
isted. The next thing after over- 
throwing a government, is to forma 
new one, and this of course requires 
consent and union in the exercise of 
natural rights. ‘The second suppo- 
sition, therefore, may be, that the 
larger portion of the individuals of 
the people agree to act together for 
this purpose. But this united body 
is a new organization, made by a 
new agreement, and for another pur- 
pose. It may have authority over 
those who are united together in it ; 
but how can it justly exercise any 
over those individuals who do not 
join in it? since each has the same 
natural right to resist the new as 
the old government, and they may 
combine together to do it—and that 
on the authority of the declaration 
of independence. But we may sup- 
pose, thirdly, that all the individuals 
who were engaged in the revolu- 
tion, unite as one whole, and con- 
sent to invest the body with author- 
ity to form a government. Here 
then is another union of all the in- 
dividuals of the community, but this 
too is for a specific purpose, and it 
must cease when the purpose is se- 
cured, and of course with it the ex- 
ercise of any rightful authority by a 
majority as a whole, over the individ- 
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uals of the minority. For, suppose 
the majority of this body, united by 
consent to form a government, 
should afterwards endeavor to over- 
throw it, could it, by virtue of that 
authority, rightfully demand of the 
individuals of the minority to act 
with it or to acquiesce in what it is 
doing? ‘The reply of each individ- 
ual is obvious,—the authority of 
the people as a body, over me, is 
by my consent, and I consented to 
a union for a specific purpose, to 
form a government, not to over- 
throw one,—and the individuals of 
that minority may combine to make 
resistance, and that on the authority 
of the declaration of independence. 
These three things, then, are dis- 
tinct—the individual man possess- 
ing in his very nature from his Cre- 
ator, certain permanent and inalien- 
able rights; men united as a people 
into government, possessed in its 
corporate capacity, of permanent, 
but not inalienable rights; and, 
finally, men united as a people into 
one body, for a temporary purpose, 
either to abolish or to create a gov- 
ernment, and possessed in its cor- 
porate capacity of only temporary 
rights. We say, then, there is no 
proof that the inaiienable rights of 
the individual reside in the whole 
people, as an organized body, or 
that the organization of the people 
for the exercise of these rights in 
abolishing or establishing govern- 
ments, is a permanent one. But 
upon these fallacious suppositions 
alone, rests the argument for “ the 
legal right” of the majority to 
change governments at will ; and it 
is only through a mistaken interpre- 
tation, that the declaration of inde- 
pendence can be appealed to in this 
case. 

We return now to the true doc- 
trine of that instrument. It is, that 
to man, asa creature of God, there 
belong inalienable rights, implant- 
ed, as it were, in his very nature, 
by the Being who made him. The 
grant of these rights, elevates him 
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high in the scale of intelligent ex. 
istences, but at the same time it 
imposes upon him the most solemn 
moral duties, and never does man 
act under a more awful responsi- 
bility, than when renouncing the 
authority of man, he directly ap. 
peals to his Creator, as the sole 
judge of what he is then doing, 
This is indeed, the necessary char. 
acteristic of these rights, which 
clearly makes them distinct from 
the rights of government and law, 
that for them man is accountable, 
not to man, not to the people asa 
body, not to government, but to 
God. ‘The questions arising under 
them, may be settled peaceably by 
agreement, or violently by force; 
but when men have once appealed 
to these rights for their justification 
in overthrowing or forming a new 
government, there is no organized 
body, armed with the power of law 
to settle the controversy. Union 
there may be of those who are de- 
voted to the same object, yet a 
union of action, not formed by law, 
but by free consent, and for a spe- 
cific purpose. Wherefore, accord- 
ing to the declaration of indepen- 
dence, any portion of the people of 
Rhode Island had the right, if they 
thought it their duty to exercise it, 
and could agree to do it in concert, 
of forming a constitution in the 
month of November, 1841, at Provi- 
dence ; but the remainder of the 
inhabitants possessed precisely the 
same right to form another in the 
year 1842, at Newport, or to con- 
tinue to live under the one which had 
existed for almost two centuries. If 
the latter thought it best to yield to 
the former, they could do it; but 
if in their judgment they thought it 
best to resist, in order to secure life, 
liberty, and the pursuit of happi- 
ness, they could do it. It is not 
necessary to decide here, which 
party would be in the wrong: if 
wrong, it is a moral wrong, for 
which each individual of the two 
bodies is accountable to a higher 
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than an earthly tribunal—having in 
these transactions made the appeal 
alonc, “to the Supreme Judge of 
the world for the rectitude of their 
intentions.” 

We see not how there is room 
for a shadow of doubt, but that the 
right laid down in the declaration of 
independence, is “the right above 
all human law, a right of resistance 
to law, a right of revolution ;”’ more 
especially, we see not how there 
can be any with the writer, whose 
words we have just quoted. For, 
be admits this right of revolution 
*is founded on the natural rights 
of the individual,” and is to be ex- 
ercised when “* government trans- 
cends the limits of its just author- 
ity.” But what other rights are 
mentioned in the declaration of inde- 
pendence than the natural rights of 
dividuals ? and when does it jus- 
tify their exercise, except when the 
government ‘* becomes destructive 
of the ends”? for which it exists ? 
Are they not the same right, and 
both alike the right of revolution ? 
How then can the writer adduce 
the authority of this venerable de- 
clration in favor of another and 
very different right? Unless then, 
the proceedings in Rhode Island 
we to be justified as a revolution, 
itgives them not the sanction of its 
authority. In fact, the greater part 
of the writers in their defense, make 
nodistinction. They justify them as 
arefolution on the authority of the 
declaration, and then deny that it is 
atevolution. “A member of the 

bar,” in a review of Dr. 
Wayland’s Discourse, defends the 
formation of the new constitution, 
expressly on the strength of the 
“old liberty doctrine, without which 
we should never have broken one 
link of parliamentary despotism, 
one chain of British misrule,” and 
yet he acknowledges, that Dr. Way- 
land admits the existence of that 
doctrine as well as himself. But 
ia the tumult of excited feelings, he 
confounds all distinctions. For sure- 
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ly he must have seen in his cooler 
moments, that the greater part of 
his fiery sentences have nothing to 
do with the question to be settled. 
Gov. Hubbard writes in the same 
loose manner, though he had the 
benefit of the discriminations in the 
Democratic Review. He justifies 
the formation of the new constitu- 
tion, as a revolution; for he says, the 
principle on which its supporters 
acted is the same as that on which 
we practiced as a nation, “ when 
we recognized the independence of 
the South American republics and 
of Texas ;” and yet, he seems all 
unconscious of what a revolution is, 
and talks of it as if it were a mere 
occurrence of party politics. 

But we are dwelling too long 
upon this part of the subject. We 
will now examine the declaration of 
rights in the constitutions of the 
several states, taking that of Con- 
necticut as a fair specimen of the 
whole. ‘This is the language of it— 
“that all political power is inhe- 
rent in the people, and all free 
governments are founded on their 
authority, and instituted for their 
benefit; and that they have at all 
times an undeniable and indefeasi- 
ble right to alter their form of gov- 
ernment in such manner as they 
may think expedient.” Here is an 
assertion of an inherent and inde- 
feasible right in the people to form 
a government, and as this right is 
exercised peacefully, it looks more 
like a legal right, vesting the major- 
ity with legal authority over the 
minority. But in order to under- 
stand the import of this declaration, 
we must examine again and with 
more care, the doctrine of natural 
rights. 

The idea of rights includes, first, 
power, both physical, intellectual, 
and moral, for the accomplishment 
of certain ends, which ends may 
be summed up in one, “ the pur- 
suit of happiness ;” and, secondly, 
the consciousness of its being a 
moral duty, to employ this power 
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for this purpose. These two things 
in union, the power, and the sense 
of moral obligation to use it, con- 
stitute what may be called an au- 
thority to man, founded in his na- 
ture to pursue happiness—an au- 
thority not from human government 
and law, but from God. Every 
man knows without the wavering 
of a doubt, he has the proof within 
himself, that he, the individual man, 
has that right, well denominated a 
Natural Right. But we must care- 
fully distinguish here ; this evidence 
from: the nature of it does not prove 
that the right belongs to the people 
as an organized body, but to each 
individual of those who constitute 
the people. According to this, each 
man is a sovereign, and there is 
nothing to prove that any individual 
has, by virtue of his sovereignty, 
any Jegal claim over another. We 
have thus far gone on with absolute 
certainty. 

Let us now look ata fact. We 
find these individual men at the pres- 
ent time, and so far as we know, 
always in the past, under govern- 
ment and law. We state the ex- 
istence of these as a fact, in order 
to avoid a discussion of the theories 
that have been made, to explain the 
manner in which government over 
a particular nation was first formed. 
We prefer to look at the historical 
fact, and to decide each case as it 
arises on its own merits, by the ap- 
plication of acknowledged princi- 
ples. What, now, is the relation 
which government and law hold to 
this power, which his Creator has 
given to each individual for the 
pursuit of happiness? That the 
pursuit of happiness on the part of 
each man might be not only con- 
sistent with the pursuit of it on the 
part of every other, but promotive 
of it, is a possible supposition ; and 
if it were a reality, there would be 
no need of government and law. 
These, then, exist in order that each 
individual may employ in the best 
way the natural rights which his 
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Creator has given him, and not for 
the sake of the whole people as an or. 
ganized body. Indeed, government 
and law embody the wisdom of the 
whole, and use it for the good of the 
individual. So long as government 
completely answers this end, no 
questions arise to be settled, and we 
need not here inquire into the ground 
of its authority. We state its unde. 
niable object. 

We now turn to another fact. A 
particular government becomes de. 
structive of the ends for which it 
exists. Here then a question arises, 
not for the people as an organized 
body to decide, but for each indi- 
vidual, as it is the individual who is 
interested in it. One _ individual, 
conscious of his natural rights, know. 
ing that government exists for their 
security, and feeling that it has 
failed of this end, judges it to be 
his duty to resist it, and as far as 
he can, to overthrow it; another 
individual does the same, and so 
on till each individual, either ex- 
pressly or by implication, deter. 
mines upon the exercise of the same 
right; and for this decision, no 
one is accountable to another, but 
each and all to God. We will sup- 
pose now, that the existing govern 
ment makes no resistance, and that 
a new government is to be formed. 
The individuals, who agreed in the 
duty of changing the government, 
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agree also in making a new one, © 


and declare it to be the indefeas 
ble right of the people to do so. 
But the question is, do they mean 
that this indefeasible right belongs 
to the people as an organized 
body, or to each individual ef those 
who, by consent, are united to 
gether for that purpose ? The lat- 


ter; because, the inherent, indefea 
sible right, belongs to the individual, 


and is derived from God, while 
whatever rights belong to the peo 
ple as an organized whole, are de 
rived from the consent of each indi- 
vidual, and are therefore alienable, 
since the consent may be with 
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drawn. ‘This conclusion seems to 
us certain. The right of altering, 
abolishing or forming governments, 
laid down in the declarations of 
rights, is the natural right of the 
declaration of independence, with 
no other difference than this, that 
it is exercised with the consent, ex- 
press or implied, of each individual 
of the community, and with the co- 
operation of government. But this 
isa very different thing from a right 
in the people, regarded as an organ- 
ized body, and whose will is ex- 
pressed by the majority and bind- 
ing legally upon the minority, to 
make governments at will. We have 
seen that the proof goes only to 
show, that the natural, inalienable 
rights, reside in each individual of 
the people, and that whatever right 
belongs to the people as an organ- 
ized body, is alienable, being by 
consent, and ‘temporary, the con- 
sent being given for a temporary 

u . 
; We stop here for a moment. For 
it is this ambiguous use of the word 
people, which gives any plausibility 
whatever to the opinions we op- 
pose. It may refer to the individu- 
als composing the body, simply as 
acting in concert and by agreement 
for a specific temporary purpose, or 
it may denote.a permanent organiz- 
ed body, expressing its will through 
amajority. It is used in the for- 
mer sense, as we have shown, 
both in the declaration of indepen- 
dence and in the different declara- 
tions of rights. But those who de- 
fend the legality of the formation 
and ratification of the new constitu- 
tion in Rhode Island, uniformly use 
itin the latter sense, and thus per- 
vert the genuine American princi- 
ples of the declaration of indepen- 
dence, and of the constitutions of the 
states, in the very act of appealing 
to them as authority. 

We will now upon this point follow 
the writer in the Democratic Review, 
sentence by sentence, and point out 
the fallacy in the use of this word. 
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After saying that at the Revolu- 
tion “the whole population was 
remitted to their original rights,” 
“ their rights as men,” and that “ all 
the states but Connecticut and Rhode 
Island, created forms of government 
for themselves,” to the query, “ how 
were these formed?” he replies, 
“by the actual or implied consent 
of the whole people.” (If you mean 
of each individual in that body, the 
whole people, you have proved that, 
for each man was remitted to his ori- 
ginal rights, and he acted according- 
ly.) He goes on to say, “ a consti- 
tution being thus once formed by an 
act of popular sovereignty,” (that is, 
of the sovereignty of the people, and 
if you mean, that each individual of 
the body acting sovereignly, or inde- 
pendent of any other, consented to 
the constitution, you have proved 
that, and we do not deny it)—“ the 
elective franchise may be restrict- 
ed to a particular class,” &c. He 
then inquires, “is the consent thus 
given, really or by implication, to 
a constitution,” (by each individu- 
al, however, it is to be observed,) 
**revocable,” and “ can the exercise 
of the sovereignty be resumed at 
any time by the whole people,” (that 
is, can each individual in the body 
of the whole people agree to re- 
nounce the existing government, and 
acting again in a sovereign capacity, 
make a new one? we admit such. 
a case is conceivable,) “ without the 
consent of the parties to whom the 
power may have been confided ?” 
(We see not how there would be any 
parties left to withhold consent.) But 
let us look to the writer’s own an- 
swer to these questions. The an- 
swer depends, he supposes, upon 
this, whether the rights which be- 
longed to the whole people, when 
they formed a new government at the 
Revolution—that is to say, to each 
individual in the body of the whole 
people ; for it is only to man as man, 
that inalienable rights have been 

roved to belong—* were transfera- 
ble or defeasible?” Undoubtedly 
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the natural rights of each individual 
were indefeasible. But how can 
you stride from this premise to the 
conclusion, that the majority as an 
organized body had at the forma- 
tion of the government, an indefea- 
sible right to make and unmake con- 
stitutions at will? Let us suppose 
for a moment, that the larger por- 
tion of the individuals in the com- 
munity, each one in the exercise of 
his indefeasible rights, should agree 
to form a new consttution, and that 
the smaller portion of individuals, 
each in the exercise of the same 
rights, should agree to abide by the 
old one; how has the former as an 
organized body a * legal right” over 
the latter as an organized body? 
Was it from this that at the outset, 
each individual in the whole commu- 
nity did agree to exercise his nat- 
ural rights in harmony, and did then 
form a constitution? But that agree- 
ment ceased when the constitution 
was established. What other source 
is there? None. The truth is, it 
cannot be proved that to the people 
or the totality of individuals, viewed 
as an organized body, and express- 
ing its will by a majority, there be- 
long inalienable and indefeasible 
rights. Indeed, if the people as an 
organic whole, have an indefeasi- 
ble right to make a constitution at 
will, and if any individual of this 
body has also an indefeasible right 
to revolutionize it by force, as the 
writer admits, we think these in- 
defeasible rights are in danger of 
becoming feasible, and that too by 
an exercise of them which is admit- 
ted to be just. We repeat it, the 
notion of the people being an organ- 
ized body distinct from government 
and to which inalienable rights per- 
tain, has no evidence in its favor, 
and yet the justification of the new 
constitution in Rhode Island, as a le- 
gal measure, rests upon this falla- 
cy. ‘The important doctrine of the 
rights of the people, in its legitimate 
use, can give it no support ; and the 
unmeaning changes which are rung 
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on these and kindred phrases, amount 
to nothing, that is, in the argument, 
In this connection, we can most 
easily show the fallacy of another 
favorite argument. “ Sovereignty 
resides in the people.” The act of 
the majority binds the whole—and 
therefore, “it is the right of the 
majority to change the government 
at pleasure.” ‘This sovereignty is 
distinct, it is to be observed, from 
the supreme power which the whole 
people possesses as a body organ. 
ized in a government. Apart from 
this, sovereignty can denote only 
that each individual has no legal 
superior in the exercise of his nat. 
ural rights, that no one has any 
governmental authority over him in 
this, or that he acts here as a sove- 
reign. He is accountable to no 
earthly tribunal for his exercise of 
those prerogatives which his Crea- 
tor has given him. With this ex 
planation, the first position should 
read thus: sovereignty resides in 
each individual of the whole body 
of the people. Then, the second 
position, that the act of the major 
ity binds the minority, is false ; for 
whatever sovereigns do, is either 
by agreement—and in the present 
case, it is supposed the minority dis- 
agrees from the majority—or by 
force, and that is excluded from 
legal right. The conclusion falls 
with the premises. Gov. Hubbard 
says, “ the people are emphatically 
the sovereigns of this country ;” 
and yet, he holds that a larger 
number of sovereigns had a legal 
authority over a smaller number of 
sovereigns. He says, “ It is well 
known, that the necessary result 
of certain preliminary proceedings, 
induced the sovereigns of Rh 
Island to appeal to what they con 
ceived to be the ultimate princi 
ples of American freedom, and the 
consequences of that appeal, was the 
adoption by the people of a constl- 
tution for the people ;”’ which he 
regards as “ obligatory upon. the 
people of that state.” Would it not 
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have accorded better with the facts 
of the case to say, that a large 
number of the sovereigns united 
themselves together to form a con- 
stitution, not only for themselves, 
but for a large number of other 
sovereigns, and that these latter, in 
the exercise of sovereignty, resisted 
them? We think Gov. Hubbard 
has stated the doctrine truly, (though 
we like not the phraseology,) in say- 
ing that the people are sovereigns— 
that is, no individual, so far as nat- 
ural right is concerned, has any le- 
gal superior ; we only marvel he did 
not perceive how completely it over- 
throws himself. 

We have now examined the main 
arguments to prove that this consti- 
tuuon was legally formed and rati- 
fied. “ A legal right,” existing inde- 
pendent of law and government, 
according to any correct use of lan- 
guage, isan absurdity. For the doc- 
ttine itself, there is no authority in 
the declaration of independence, 
nor in the declarations of rights in 
the constitutions of the several states, 
norany force in the arguments by 
which it is attempted to be supported. 

It may be thought we have been 
oo minute in this eXamination. 
Were it a mere tumult, we should 
think the whole matter worthy of 
little attention. But it is civii war, 
and we may be sure, such an event 
has not been brought about by ap- 
peals merely to passion and preju- 
tice. Large masses of the people 
are at least not kept in commotion, 
except by some principle which has 
taken strong hold upon them. It is 

doctrines in the language of 
tue enes, it is false principles, 
hot readily distinguished from those 
which are universally believed in, 
that are at the foundation of all per- 
manent violations of law and order. 

when men act on principle, ar- 
gument must be met by argument. 

The general prevalence of this 

ine would be fatal to the peace 
of the country. If it shall ever be 
tecognized as an American princi- 
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ple, that the people as an organized 
body, distinct from their organiza- 
tion under government, have a legal 
right to act at will, and thus to lay 
every citizen under an obligation to 
yield the same obedience to its de- 
cisions expressed through a major- 
ity, as to the laws themselves, then, 
universal confusion must pervade 
the land. The enactments of the 
legislature to-day, may be over- 
thrown by the votes of the conven- 
tion to-morrow. The decision of 
the judge upon the bench, may be 
reversed by the verdict of a jury 
at the ballot-box. The condemned 
criminal may be snatched from the 
gallows, and the acquitted victim of 
persecution put in his place. Some 
will say these things are impossible. 
They thay be so at present; but it 
is because there yet remains a gen- 
eral regard for law. Let it, how- 
ever, be once established and made 
familiar to our thoughts, that masses 
of men in organized bodies have 
legal power to act against govern- 
ment and law, and who, that knows 
any thing of human nature, can 
doubt, but that the power would be 
used, and frequently used? And 
who, the best man among us, en- 
trusted with such an authority over 
government, and that too kept in 
reserve for occasions of excitement, 
would feel sure of himself that he 
should never abuse it? We know 
the fierceness of party conflicts. 
What party, in the excitement of 
political contests, but would appeal, 
in case of a bare defeat in the 
elections under government, to this 
power above government? And 
what parties, even the purest, could 
carry on a series of such contests 
at the polls, without destroying the 
peace, if not the morals of the com- 
munity ? 

This is a far-reaching principle. 
It will not be confined to New Eng- 
land. ‘There are other parts of the 
Union which are interested in it. If 
the “ sovereigns” of South Carolina 
should get together on their several 
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and then at Columbia frame a con- 
stitution, giving to each man his 
imalienable rights, and ratify it by a 
majority of all the male inhabitants 
of the state—all of which things 
they have a legal right to do, and 
it would be usurpation and tyranny 
to prevent it by forcee—we see not 
how the minority of a different com- 
plexion could “ help” themselves, 
that is, legally, and according to 
genuine American principles. It is 
nothing to the purpose to say with 
the Democratic Reviewer, “ slaves 
cannot enter into any political rela- 
tion. They cannot contract. To 
say that they are slaves, is to say 
that they are not thought of as 
beings having a political existence.” 
But that is not the question, how 
they “are thought of” by others, 
but how have they a right to think 
of themselves ; and, suppose they 
should prove by actual fact, that 
they “ can enter into a political re- 
lation,” that they “can contract,” 
would there not be a legal obiiga- 
tion on the part of the present gov- 
ernment of South Carolina, to ac- 
knowledge their ‘“ political exist- 
ence,” and yield to them—accord- 
ing to the doctrine of distinguished 
statesmen here at the north ? 

We have thus far taken it for 
granted, that this principle might be 
universally acknowledged and _ its 
exercise peacefully acquiesced in. 
But can we hope for this? We 
must shut our eyes upon the lessons 
of history, we must unlearn all that 
we know of human nature, we must 
become totally ignorant of our own 
hearts, before we can believe that 
such contests as this principle would 
give rise to, could be long carried 
on without a resort to arms. It is 
a principle of war, and the more 
dangerous, being disguised. It is rev- 
olution by force, pretending to be 
peaceful. It is insurrection against 
law, claiming to be lawful. And 


what is worse than all, it is a prin- 
ciple introduced without any neces- 
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sity, not having a single adva 
to counterbalance its evils. Goy. 
ernments in the lapse of time may | 
become obsolete, and not fitted to | 
the present state of things. New 
constitutions are to be formed, or | 
old ones remodeled. Men fall back 
upon their natural rights. And one | 
of the great political problems aj 
the establishment of our gover. | 
ment, was, how to secure the co. | 
operation of the existing powers to 
the necessary changes, and thus | 
prevent violence and bloodshed. |. 
seemed to be solved by providing in 
the constitution itself for the aid of 
the government, in its own alter. 
tions or even dissolution. We have 
been accustomed to regard the es 
tablishment of this principle, as one 
of the great achievements of moé- 
ern times in political affairs—a prin 
ciple which produces changes in 
government with all that ease and 
quietness, with which the laws of 
nature revive what is perished, and 
supply what is decayed, in the ma 
terial world. We would have no 
doubt cast upon it, as if it were not 
adequate to every emergency. | 
is not from the feelings of party 
politics, it is not from hostility 0 | 
changes in government, that we op | 
pose this new doctrine, but because 
of our deep conviction that it is the 
firebrand of war, and of the wort 
of all wars, civil war, and sent forth 
to kindle flames, which we might 
boast till now, that we had put out | 
Whatever view we may take of 
them, the proceedings in Rhode 
Island must be pronounced to have 
been revolutionary. But there i 
no necessary reproach in a revolt 
tion. With all the unavoidable suf 
fering which it produces, duty may 
require us to attempt it. To resis 
an oppressive and tyrannical go® 
ernment, is to be faithful to maa 
The pledge of life, fortune anf 
honor, in such a cause, is an ac 
of fealty to human pature itself 
Although unsuccessful, they, wh 
have ventured all in behalf of lib 
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erty, deserve to be well spoken of. 
If the actors in a revolution are 
ever to be branded as the enemies 
of their country, it is either because 
they are in arms against a govern- 
ment, which is not oppressive, or 
because they resorted to war, before 

had sufficiently tried the meas- 
ures of peace. And surely a war, 
which convulses the whole commu- 
nity and severs it to its very foun- 
dations, disturbing every household, 
and raging in every bosom, and 
which, after stirring up the fiercest 
passions of human nature at the 
fireside, at the social board, and at 
places of public concourse, arrays 
father against son, brother against 
brother, friend against friend, and 
citizen against citizen, on the field 
of battle, can be justified by noth- 
ing but oppression, and then only 
when ali hope of other relief has 
expired. 

Was there then oppression in 
Rhode Island, to justify a civil war ? 
We say civil war, because, quiet 
asmay have been the preliminary 
measure of forming and adopting a 
constitution, that was the first step, 
and, if it meant any thing, the ne- 
cessary step to the violence which 
followed it. ‘That great grievances 
existed, we most fully admit. The 
exclusion of all citizens, excepting 
owners of real estate, from voting, 
was a wrong, which it was natural 
many persons should deeply feel. 
The extension of the right of suf- 
frage was demanded, however, not 
merely from respect to the feelings 
of a large number of the inhabit- 
ants, nor merely as a political expe- 
dignt to quiet the complaints of the 
people, but not less out of regard 
to the true interests of the state. 
tis not enough to say that a state 
is well governed, which after all 
only means in general, that taxes 
are light, salaries small, and public 
improvements few and late. We 

ve seen the economy of the gov- 
etament of Rhode Island alledged 
4 a sufficient answer to all com- 


plaints; but we cannot look upon a 
cheap government as of course a 
good one. “ There is, that with- 
holdeth more than is meet, but it 
tendeth to poverty.” Where the 
elective franchise is limited to a 
body of landholders, the majority 
of whom own small estates, and 
increase their wealth slowly by hard 
labor, government will be cheap ; 
the only fear is, it will be too cheap. 
Personal property, the property ac- 
quired more rapidly in mechanic 
arts, commerce and manufactures, 
and therefore spent more readily, 
should be represented at the ballot- 
box for the very purpose of making 
government more liberal in its ex- 
penditures. Besides, we deny the 
maxim of the poet in respect to 
government, that ‘ whate’er is best 
administered, is best.” A good ad- 
ministration of government is a 
great benefit, but the structure of 
the government may of itself have a 
beneficial influence distinct from 
its administration. And this is the 
boast of a republic, that it elevates 
the citizen by making him not a 
subject, merely to be governed, but 
a constituent part of the govern- 
ment itself. If government is to be 
considered as a something done for 
us, in which we are merely to take 
a boon, then that which is the best 
done, may be best; but if gov- 
ernment can be so constituted, as 
that the people under it may share 
not only in receiving but also in 
imparting, then the very constitu- 
tion of it isa great good in itself, 
to each individual; and it is not 
sufficient to say to those who are 
excluded from being, as it were, 
living and organic parts of this body 
—you are well taken care of and 
that is enough. With our views 
upon this subject, we do not wonder, 
considering how large a portion of 
the inhabitants were excluded from 
the polls, that there should be a 
deep sense of injury, and, as their 
complaints were disregarded, a 
strong feeling of indignation at their 
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wrongs—and both strengthened by 
the peculiar and marked distinction 
existing between the freemen and 
other citizens. 

We admit, that from the fluctua- 
tions of population and other causes, 
a uniform ratio between the num- 
ber of voters and the number of 
persons to be elected to office, can- 
not be attained; or if attainable, 
that the advantage would not com- 
pensate for the trouble in securing it. 
But some limits may be put to the 
inequality, and we cannot deny but 
that in Rhode Island, this inequality 
had grown to be a great grievance. 
We know it may be said, as before, 
that it wrought no practical evils ; 
but we reply, it is an evil for gov- 
ernment to exhibit before the com- 
munity an obvious disregard of what 
is just and fair. Rhode Island was 
in fact, situated somewhat like Eng- 
land before the reform in the con- 
stitution of the House of Commons. 
Birmingham, and Leeds, and Man- 
chester, had grown into large cities, 
while many ancient boroughs, once 
distinguished places, had decayed ; 
and it was no longer to be borne, that 
the former should be unrepresent- 
ed, and that the latter should still 
send the same number of members 
to parliament, though we have Lord 
Brougham’s authority for saying, 
that even “ this class of seats had 
certain practical uses.” It was a 
little like this in Rhode Island. 
Great changes had taken place since 
the time when the charter fixed 
the number of representatives for 
Newport and Portsmouth and War- 
wick; and the inequality in the ratio 
of representation had become so 
great, as to demand a prompt ad- 
justment, though practically, the 
improvement might not be in send- 
ing any better men to the legisla- 
ture. 

We have now mentioned the only 
real grounds of complaint. In the 
excitement of the contest, many 
other things have been brought for- 
ward as wrongs and grievances ; 
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but of these, some are utterly un. 


founded, others doubtful, and oth. — 


ers still, mere matters of declama. 
tion. We pass them by. The 
limitation upon the right of suf. 
frage, and the inequality of repre. 
sentation, are the principal polit. 
ical evils which needed to be re. 
moved, and we cannot but regard 
them, notwithstanding the sincere 
attachment of so many of the citi. 


Jan. | 
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zens to these ancient establisliments, 
as sufficient to justify the use of 
any legal means to alter this state 
of things. But this concession, 
which is due to what appears to us _ 
to be the truth, leaves untouched | 
the question, whether it was an op. | 
pression to call for the dreadful 
hazard of a civil war. We see not 
how any one can have a doubt upon | 
this point. But if there could be 
any, it must cease when we farther 
consider the exact period of time, 
at which legal and peaceful meas | 
ures were renounced for force. 
There have been various attempis 
at different times to remedy these 
defects, but without success. At 
length, in the January session of 
1841, the legislature passed resolu 
tions, calling a convention to meet 
in November, for the purpose of | 
forming in whole, or in part, a new 
constitution for the state. This | 
measure appears to have beet | 
adopted from the conviction, that * 
the time had come for decisive ac | 
tion. The only serious objection 
to it could be, that the delegates | 
were to be elected by the votes of 
freemen only, and hence it might 
be inferred, that under such circum 
stances, full and entire reform coyld 
not be expected. We may admi 
this, and still we say, that heres 
an opportunity by which in time, 
every political wrong may be peact | 
fully remedied. And surely, the 
evil of deferring complete redress 
even for some years, is as nothi 
compared with the evil of civil war 
We take our stand here ; we ug 
the present opportunity as decisive 
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upon the question of the necessity 
of war, even admitting there was 
otherwise a sufficient cause ulti- 
mately to justify one. If every 
thing might not be gained at once, 
the beginning would be made, and 
final success, either by means of 
amendments to the constitution, or 
by specific legislation, would be 
certain. 

But the friends of reform, who 
had been now for some months uni- 
ted together as a party by an organ- 
ization of “suffrage associations,” 
extending throughout the - state, 
make an early demonstration of 
hostility to the proposed convention. 
They do not wait to petition the 
legislature to extend to the citizens 

rally the right of voting for 

delegates to the convention, but 
before using any efforts to make 
the character of that body more to 
their liking, appoint a state com- 
mittee in a mass meeting at New- 
port, with directions “to call a 
convention of delegates to draft a 
constitution at as early a day as 
possible.” We call attention to this 
fact. The resolution of the gov- 
ernment to redress the acknowl- 
edged political evils, is resisted by 
the suffrage party with counteract- 
ing measures. ‘The appointment of 
this committee itself was an ap- 
proach towards revolution, and at 
the very time when there was a 
reasonable prospect of a peaceful 
settlement of the difficulties. It is 
necessary to look at the dates of 
these transactions. The sufirage 
party held their first general mass 
meeting on the 17th of April, at 
Providence, when several distin- 
guished politicians, for the first time, 
appeared in their ranks, and openly 
associated themselves with them. 

next meeting was the one just 
mentioned, at Newport; this was 
held on the 5th of May, the very 
day, it is to be observed, on which 

spring session of the legislature 
commenced. Why was it called at 
this precise time ? Why not wait to 
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see what farther action the legisla- 
ture might take? Was it to overawe 
the legislature? Or was it a de- 
termination to resist, under any cir- 
cumstances, the proposed conven- 
tion? One or the other of these 
it must be, for surely it was nota 
measure of peace or conciliation. 
With these facts and dates before 
us, it cannot have much weight that 
afterwards, at this session, a mem- 
ber of the house, who was one of 
that party, made a motion to extend 
the right of voting for delegates to 
the convention, which at the next 
session in June was rejected. Its 
rejection under other circumstances 
might have been unwise, but even 
this, as we have already remarked, 
would be but a poor apology for the 
necessity of a revolution. As things 
were, it could not be otherwise than 
rejected without yielding to intimi- 
dation. Thenceforth, the suffrage 
party, directed by an able and de- 
termined if not a wise and sagacious 
leader, and marshaled in a solid 
body, is seen moving just in advance 
of the government, and anticipating 
it in all its measures. ‘The delegates 
to the convention summoned by the 
government were to be elected on 
the 3lst of August, those to the 
other convention were elected on 
the 28th of that month: the former 
convention met on the 2d of No- 
vember, the latter on the 4th of Oc- 
tober, and by adjournment on the 
16th of November, one week after 
the former was adjourned. The 
constitution framed by the latter was 
voted upon in the latter part of De- 
cember. The legal convention met 
in February, 1842, and completed 
a constitution, which was voted for 
in March, but was rejected by a 
small majority. The suffrage party 
up to this time had one plausible 
excuse left to them for their oppo- 
sition to the government—that there 
was no sincerity in the call fora 
convention, that it was a mere ma- 
neuver to get rid of the matter. 
This is now taken from them. Here 
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is a constitution actually formed, 
liberal in its provisions, and, though 
not precisely what they wanted, yet 
capable of being amended. But 
what is their determination now ? 
They make all possible opposition 
to it. We call attention to this cir- 
cumstance, as another fact decisive 
upon the question of the necessity 
of civil war. Admit, if you please, 
that there was oppression in Rhode 
Island to justify a war, if it could 
not be otherwise removed. But here 
it is actually removed. ‘The first 
step had already been taken by 
them towards war it is true ; but we 
may overlook that, we may say the 
probability of a peaceful redress 
was too small to wait for the at- 
tempt ; but now, when what was be- 
fore conjecture is fact, when a con- 
stitution is made substantially re- 
moving the evils, what shall we say 
of those, who instead of renouncing 
violent measures when they are 
proved to be unnecessary, actually 
defeat the peaceful remedy. For 
they caused the rejection of the le- 
gal constitution, since they had to 
their own constitution, as they claim, 
an actual majority of freemen ; or 
if they did not, the smallness of the 
majority against it was full proof 
under the circumstances that a le- 
gal and peaceful removal of every 
wrong and grievance was in their 
reach. 

The proceedings of the suffrage 
party, in forming and adopting their 
constitution, were revolutionary. It 
was a revolution for which there 
was no sufficient justification in the 
wrongs to be redressed. And more 
than all, they go on with it, even af- 
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ter redress has been obtained, and 
rush into the calamities of war, at 
the very time when they might with 
honor and with the applause of the 
whole country, have given a glori- 
ous example of the supremacy of the 
people, acting under government, 
in executing peacefully their own 
will. ‘This unwise course placed 
the government of Rhode Island on 
high ground. It is no longer a gov. 
ernment with wrongs and grievan 
ces unredressed—it is a government, 


first setting itself right before the | 


people, and then, with firmness and 
dignity, maintaining its own author. 
ity and the supremacy of law. The 
signal of war, from an armed 

in the very midst of the city of 
Providence, though it came with 
horror, in the silence of night, upon 
every household, struck no terror, 
but found the citizen soldier at his 
post ready to defend his home, 
But some good providence defeated 
the rash act, which would have 


been as the knell of death to many. | 
And, when cheered on by menin © 


other cities, who, themselves in 
peace and out of danger, could de- 


vote a sister city to the flames and | 


involve a state in war, the insurgenis 
make another attempt, they find no 
longer a city but a whole state in 
arms against them. The people 
come from every quarter, and when 
the forces are collected, instead of a 
tenderly nurtured aristocracy, they 
turn out to be the sturdy yeomanry 
of the land, whom nothing can re- 
sist. But the contest was bloodless. 
Honor to the state of Rhode Island 
for her maintenance of law, and 
equal honor for her new constitution. 
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STUART'S HINTS ON PROPHECY. 


Ir an Index Expurgatorius were 
ever needed, it is in the department 
of prophetic interpretation. If the 
books in the Alexandrian library 
were all as worthless as is a great 
proportion of modern works on the 
predictions of the Bible, the name 
of the Caliph would have been im- 
mortalized with another kind of re- 
nown than that which now attaches 
to it. Our libraries are overrun 
with books which ought to be given 
tothe trunk-makers. Many of them 
are of no more use than the vatici- 
nations of the astrologer, or the cal- 
culations in Lilly’s Almanac. In 
England, if we are rightly advised, 
this passion for religious soothsay- 
ing has been more rife than in our 
country. The adherents of the 
‘personal reign,’ and of ‘ the literal 
return,” have not ceased with the 
life of Edward Irving. It is only the 
other day that we saw an elaborate 
effort to demonstrate that Isaiah had 
in mind the realm of Albert and 
Victoria, when he wrote in his 18th 
chapter, “ Ho! land with rustling 
wings, beyond the streams of Ethi- 
opia.” Every great event in civil 
history, has been the terminus ad 
quem of a herd of writers. The 
knell of every demolished dynasty 
was rung by inspired seers centuries 
before. ‘The current of divine pre- 
diction has been made to flow con- 
tinuously and parallel with the cur- 
rent of man’s affairs in successive 


We need not search far for the 
causes of these misdirected efforts. 
One of the most influential is the 
passion, so natural to man, which 
incites him to lift up the curtain that 
hides the future. We are dissatis- 








* Hints on the Interpretation of Proph- 
ecy. By M. Srvarrt, Prof. Theol. Sem. 
Andover. Second edition, with additions 
and corrections. Andover: Allen, Mor- 
nill & Wardwell, 1842. pp. 194. 


fied with the past; we loathe the 
present; we long to gaze upon the 
secrets of the future. There is a 
restless desire to know that, of 
which the Son of God is ignorant, 
and which the Father has put with- 
in his own power. The manifesta- 
tions of this original tendency in 
man’s nature, are seen in all the 
pages of his history. It is alike 
revealed in the nearly incoherent 
jargon of the West African, in the 
Sagas of the Northmen, in the pol- 
ished literature of the Augustan 
age, and in the Christian rhapsodies 
so much in vogue now. There isa 
passionate yearning, of which we 
are all more or less conscious, ‘ to 
pry between the folded leaves.’ If 
this tendency is left to grow un- 
checked, it breaks out into all the 
luxuriance of the spiritualizing Pa- 
pias or Cocceius. The entire future 
is peopled with images beautiful or 
fantastic, according to the genius of 
the conjurer. Again, we like to 
try our skill at a hard problem. It 
is an honor to fail, where thousands 
have set us the example. We 
would run the risk of being devour- 
ed by the monster, rather than not 
attempt to solve the enigma. The 
unraveling of the prophecies is 
confessedly a hard work. Thou- 
sands of acute men have exhausted 
their arithmetic, their _ historical 
knowledge, and their fancies, upon 
Daniel and the Apocalypse. But 
their lamentable failures serve only 
as a stimulant to succeeding adven- 
turers. ‘Though others may have 
been foiled, we shall not be. We 
have the advantage of their errors. 
We can avoid the rock upon which 
they split. We have a key which 
no other student of hieroglyphics 
has grasped. The most intricate 
wards will answer to its touch. 


Another cause, which has been very 
influential, is piety, mistaken indeed 
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in some important respects, but sin- 
cere and estimable. Many enthu- 
siastic students of the prophetical 
Scriptures have been animated with 
cordial love to the word of God. 
They have been afraid lest they 
should lose the apocalyptic blessing 
that alights upon “ him who reads, 
and upon them who hear, the proph- 
ecies of this book.” They have 
pored over the sacred symbols by 
night and by day. ‘The visions of 
coming glory have passed before 
them in the midnight watch. Their 
lack of zeal in investigating the 
pages of the holy seer, they have 
mourned over as a sin almost mor- 
tal. While others hesitate before 
they plunge into the dark waters, 
these walk joyfully in, as if they 
were the river of life. Many Chris- 
tians find their spiritual nutriment 
in the devotional Psalms, and in the 
discourses of our Lord; these draw 
water out of the deep wells of the 
evangelical prophet, or from the 
rocks of Patmos. ‘The mass of be- 
lievers are willing to wait, till the 
great Revelator shall make known 
the events of the “latter day ;” 
these continually turn their spiritual 
telescope into the blue heavens, and 
imagine that they desery worlds 
hitherto unseen. It is no sinister 
motive which causes them thus to 
keep lonely watch. It is reverence 
for the word of God; the desire of 
drawing nourishment from its dark- 
er pages; and real regard, though 
mingled with much alloy, for the 
glory of God. 

It becomes, therefore, an impor- 
tant question, What are the indis- 
pensable qualifications for an inter- 
preter of the prophetic portions of 
the Bible? When may one take 
upon himself the office of an ex- 
pounder of these heavenly oracles ? 
What are the essential elements in 
his training ? 

1. He must be possessed of a 
competent knowledge of the original 
Scriptures. We entertain nothing 


but feelings of respect for our ven- 
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erable English translation. It isa 
noble monument, not so much to 
the learning and piety of James’ 
translators, as to their good sense in 
adhering to the earlier versions by 
Coverdale, Tyndal, and others, 
Like the tunes composed by Luther, 
like the “ Dies Ire” of the Catho. 
lic church, like the best lyrics of 
Watts, Doddridge and Cowper, it is 
consecrated in our deepest and holi- 
est affections. Its noble Saxon ca. 
denees are hallowed sounds, wher- 
eve’ in the wide world, an English 
ear is found. But however great 
are tae excellencies of this version, 
however accurately it gives the 
sense in the historical and didactic 
parts of the Bible, yet, in the poetic 
and prophetic portions, it labors un- 
der serious disadvantages. Take, 
for example, the book of Nahum, 
characterized for the extreme ab- 
ruptness of its transitions, for the 
life-like and wild energy of its de- 
lineations, for the impetuosity of its 
entire movement. The mere Eng. 
lish reader, we venture to say, can- 
not feel half the force of this ad- 
mirable poem, while there are some 
verses which are unintelligible. 
The same remarks are applicable to 
a passage like the 18th chapter of 
Isaiah, which, in the English ver. 
sion, is as destitute of sense as any 
thing can well be. ‘The case is pre- 
cisely similar in relation to the 
Apocalypse. In order to interpret 
that book, the knowledge of He- 
brew is almost as necessary as that 
of Greek. It is essentially a He- 
brew poem. The writer drew his 
life from the old prophets. He 
wears the same venerable costume. 
His tones and idioms are those of 
Isaiah and Ezekiel.* He collects, 
as it were, the spoils of both Testa- 








* “The modes of thinking, feeling, 
speaking, Te used by the an 
cient prophets, and all their poetical ap 
paratus and ornaments, are so familiar t 
the writer of the Apocalypse, they are 9 
present to him by long use, that he em 
ploys their illustrations and diction very 
felicitously, on any occasion and im any 
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ments. His drama has the gor- 
ss of the old dispensation, 
and the simplicity of the new. It is 
truly the song of Moses and the 
Lamb. It must have been written 
by a Jew. How, then, can it be 
interpreted except by one who is at 
home in the Jewish Scriptures ? 
Who can point out the various ob- 
jects in this splendid panorama, ex- 
cept he who is familiar with the 
visions of Daniel and Zechariah ? 
Besides, not a little minute criti- 
cism is necessary. ‘The interpreta- 
tion of important points in the rival 
theories, sometimes depends on the 
use of a connective, on the mean- 
ing of a numeral, or the prevalent 
usage in regard to the Hebrew arti- 
cle. Indeed, there is scarcely any 
part of the Scriptures, where the 
drift of the argument turns so much 
on the signification of a small num- 
ber of words, as in the latter part of 
Daniel and the Apocalypse. Who 
would venture, therefore, to pro- 
nounce an opinion on the testimony 
of any version, however good? It 
isacase where we must resort to 
the source. No one is competent 
to judge who is in his novitiate. 
Something of that critical tact, that 
nice appreciation of the use of lan- 
guage, is wanted, which cannot be 
ssed without faithful study. 
e do not affirm that no one is to 
try to understand the prophecies, 
till he has become a profound stu- 
dent in languages. ‘The mere Eng- 
lish reader may derive much bene- 
fit from the perusal of them. What 
we mean is, that he who would ex- 
pound this part of the Bible satis- 
factorily, must be acquainted with 
the original terms employed. The 
mere private reader, also, would 
this to be the wisest course. 
2. For the same reasons, accu- 
Tate acquaintance with the manners 
and customs of the Orientals is 


manner ; using the same or similar, more 
or leas, words, with fuller or with less or- 
bament, inverted, modified, or amplified.” 


in A ; 
vt 14 
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necessary. The more thoroughly 
versed one is with the mind of the 
East, with the passion for figurative 
language, and, also, for visible and 
tangible illustrations, and with the 
disrelish which prevails for philo- 
sophical statement and exact defini- 
tions, the more readily will he 
see the pertinence of inspired sym- 
bols and metaphors. The neologist 
sometimes makes himself merry 
with the homely illustrations of the 
prophet Ezekiel. But were they 
not significant? Were they not fit- 
ted to the rude and hardened com- 
pany of exiles on the banks of the 
Chebar? Did he not thus convey 
to them exactly hismeaning? What 
more could be desired? He was 
not writing for occidental rhetori- 
cians. The hatred which he arous- 
ed, showed that his weapons were 
of good temper, and adroitly used. 
The obscurity of the oracles of 
Zechariah, has been the subject of 
complaint both among Jews and 
Christians. This is partly owing to 
the great prevalence in his writings 
of symbolical and figurative lan- 
guage. In order to encourage the 
disheartened Jews, he presented be- 
fore them a series of symbols, fitted 
to awaken their attention and ani- 
mate their hopes—a method of in- 
struction analogous, doubtless, to 
that with which they had been famil- 
iar in their banishment in the East. 
Brief and abrupt instruction of this 
nature is common at the present 
day in the Arabian consessus and 
in the Persian bazar. He, there- 
fore, who would be an apt interpre- 
ter of the Hebrew prophets, must 
be “ filled”—in a sense indeed dif- 
ferent from that of Isaiah—* with 
the East.” He must divest himself, 
for the time being, of his occidental 
logic. He must travel awhile with 
the Bedaween. He must look into 
such books as Lane’s Egypt, the 
Arabian Nights, and Burckhardt’s 
Journals. He will best obtain a 
key to the treasure in the land 
where it was first collected, 
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3. A cultivated imagination.— 
There is hardly any intellectual 
faculty more important in these pro- 
phetical studies, than the imagina- 
tion. And this is the very power 
which is most deficient in a large 
part of the inteypreters of the pres- 
ent day. They may have wit, in- 
genuity, and a thousand thronging 
jJancies. They may exhibit a sin- 
gular adroitness in quietly removing 
a signification which would make 
against their theory. But of ima- 
gination, no trace appears in their 
works. That faculty, properly ed- 
ucated, would have led them to call 
in question their baseless hypothe- 
ses. It is a power, which, by its 
very nature, has to do with the in- 
definite, the immensurable, the in- 
visible. If it is brought down to 
things which may be exactly weigh- 
ed or measured, its appropriate ac- 
tion is destroyed. Apply this, now, 
to the sixtieth chapter of Isaiah, 
which portrays, with oriental gor- 
geousness, the glories of the Mes- 
siah’s reign. All coéval history, 
all contemporary nations, are laid 
under a tax. The imagination of 
the poet, with the guidance of the 
controlling Spirit, acts, not in disor- 
der, but in strict obedience to the 
laws of the faculty which then pre- 
dominated. It is a general delinea- 
tion. The eye of the seer glances, 
as lightning, from one great illumin- 
ated point in his picture to another. 
He is not describing specific events. 
He colors, with the hand of a mas- 
ter, the grand outline. Now, why 
should we wish to dissolve the 
charm? Why should we search 
for definite objects and exact events, 
and thereby destroy the very sub- 
limity of the thing itself? Striving 
after precise information, in such a 
case, is in direct variance with the 
nature of the imaginative faculty. 
‘God is from eternity to eternity.” 
The moment we attempt to apply 
the calculations of arithmetic to 
those words, the lofty conception, 
which the bare naming of them oc- 
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casioned, is gone. 
ing of the Messiah going forth to 
expel the rebel angels, says, 


* Attended by ten thousand thousand 
saints 

He onward came; far off his coming 
shone.’’* 


The force of that passage lies in 
its indefiniteness. The instant we 
begin to inquire how far off, we drop 
from heaven to earth. It is just so 
with a large part of the prophetical 
Scriptures. They are outline de. 
lineations—rapid, general sketches, 
We must learn to look upon them 
in that light, if we would under 
stand them. The eternal roar of 
the ocean is sublimest in the dis 
tance. We do not wish to count 
each separate dash. ‘The great cat- 
aract of our country produces one 
of its deepest impressions when itis 
first seen through the trees two ot 
three miles below. The analysis of 
a sublime object is apt to destroy its 
sublimity. The 45th Psalm is 
prediction of the reigning Messiah 
Shall we then search for events ia 
his life which will correspond to the’ 
splendid portrayal of an orient 
nuptial feast? By no means. We 
misinterpret the passage if we do. 
One of the best qualifications, there. 
fore, for him, who would ne 
expound the sublimer parts of Rev 
elation, is an earnest study of hs 
imagination, of the principles @/ 
poetry, and of the nature of figum 
tive language ; a kind of acquisition 
which is, doubtless, held in cor 
tempt by those who would enlightet 
us into the meaning of that which 
the sublime genius of Milton has 
but expanded; which the elegat 
taste and rapt spirit of Cowper has 
only paraphrased ; which has beet 
the admiration alike of the gret 
orator, the accomplished in 
the original painter, and the all bi 
inspired poet. 

4. Another indispensable requ 


— 


* See the Prefaces to Wordswortb! 
Poems. 
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sit» is a well-balanced understand- 
jug. An unusual proportion of the 
writers on prophecy, if we mistake 
not, are men “ of one idea.” They 
are not deficient in talents; some of 
them, it may be, have genius. But 
their intellectual furniture is ill-ad- 
justed. A single tendency is inor- 
dinately developed. Some of them 
have no intellectual culture. Like 
the man in Zechariah, they might 
say, “* We are no prophets, we are 
tillers of the ground.” From the 
labors of the farm or of the shop, 
they resort at once to the exposition 
of the most difficult parts of the 
Bible. Henceforth, these become 
their only study. Nothing else is 
of any account. Other portions of 
the Bible are read in order to ascer- 
tain their bearing upon the favorite 
chapter or book. ‘The pages of 
contemporary secular history are 
searched, that they may supply 
events corresponding to the oracle 
of the seer. ‘The mind, thus made 
to revolve in one orbit, loses its 
healthful tone. Its energies, except 
ina single direction, are cramped. 
There is no comprehensiveness 
about its views, no “ intermeddling” 
with all truth, no generous and 
scholar-like appreciation of general 
knowledge. ‘The man is seized and 
fettered with one thought; nothing 
will content him but its apotheosis. 

' importance of a well-adjusted 
intellect in the student of the prophe- 
cies may be argued from various con- 
siderations. ‘The reverence which 
we justly feel for the Scriptures, may 
mislead us. We may feel that it is 
@ kind of profanation to apply to 
them the common laws of speech. 
A sort of cabalistic or spiritual her- 
meneutics must be invented. Sound 
sense is needed to divest us of this 
superstitious feeling. The Bible is 
& revelation to man, and, therefore, 
to be comprehended by his faculties, 
according to the common laws of 
speech. Again, the nature of the 
subject is such as to demand cau- 
tion, and a considerate application of 
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all the powers of the mind. Many 
of the events predicted are now fu- 
ture, or are supposed to be. Full 
scope is thus given for the excur- 
sions of an unbridled fancy. There 
is nothing fixed, as in the stern past, 
to repress and recall the wandering 
flight. We may revel, as we will, 
till time has confirmed or dispelled 
our theory. The greater is the ne- 
cessity, therefore, for moderation, 
for the exercise of a well-balanced 
mind. We cannot, on this subject, 
trust our first impressions. Analo- 
gies may mislead us; or the points 
of resemblance may not be in the 
objects, but only in our own fancies. 
Besides, we are called to investigate 
the meaning of language as em- 
ployed, not by philosophers and 
acute dialecticians, but by simple 
minded men. It abounds, indeed, 
in metaphor of almost every spe- 
cies; and what is more common 
than the boldest figures in the dia- 
lect of herdsmen and vine-dressers ? 
Still in the interpretation of it, a 
sound understanding is demanded. 
It is the speech, often, of common 
life, and we are to judge of its 
meaning by the rules of common 
sense. An intellect, like that of 
Edward Irving, powerful, but mis- 
directed, of great original strength, 
but sadly unsymmetrical, would be 
wholly incompetent to interpret Da- 
vid or Isaiah. It would make the 
oracle as disjointed as itself. 

5. We name, in the last place, 
intelligent piety. Destitute of cor- 
dial love for the Divine word, one 
cannot, of course, rightly explain 
the meaning of it, especially of 
its more spiritual portions. He 
has no key to unlock its mysteries. 
To its glowing delineations, there 
are no answering chords in his 
own bosom. ‘The neologist and the 
mere critical student, being destitute 
of a cordial relish for the sacred 
truths which they dissect, necessa- 
rily reduce them to a level with 
their own worldly understanding. 
Hence the strenuous efforts to divest 
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the Old Testament of its Messianic 
character—to make Daniel an his- 
torian rather than a prophet. Sim- 
os piety, however, is not sufficient. 

hose in Great Britain, who main- 
tain the doctrine of a personal, vis- 
ible reign of Christ on earth, are 
among the most devout members of 
the church of England. Men of 
ardent, unchastened piety are, in 
one respect, most liable to fall into 
errors like those just alluded to. 
Their very attachment to the Re- 
deemer may lead them to long for 
his visible advent. They wish to 
sEE Him whom their souls adore. 
And what they desire, they gradu- 
ally place among the articles of their 
belief. To constitute an accom- 
plished Scriptural interpreter, there- 
fore, experienced, cultivated piety is 
demanded. Warmth of affection 
must be joined to soundness of judg- 
ment, a glowing love to the Re- 
deemer to enlightened views of the 
spirituality of his religion. In other 
words, the more perfectly the soul of 
the biblical student is adorned with 
all the graces of his profession, the 
more adequately may he be expect- 
ed to unfold the mysteries of the 
Divine word. 

The above remarks, we trust, are 
not wholly inappropriate to the times 
in which we live. Many expound- 
ers of the sacred hieroglyphics are 
running to and fro, but it is to be 
feared, that knowledge is not pro- 
portionably increased. Men, ill-fit- 
ted by nature or grace, often present 
themselves before us as prophets of 
the Lord. By bold assertion, by an 
air of solemnity real or affected, by 
startling appeals to the fears of men, 
and by apparently decisive arithme- 
tical calculations, they seduce unsta- 
ble souls, and involve the minds of 
multitudes in sad perplexity. 

What is now, as it seems to us, 
most urgently demanded, is to find 
some common ground on which we 
may stand, to ascertain and settle 
some rules of interpretation. We 
need a fixed standard, something 
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which shall have the force of axioms, 


the authority of acknowledged com. 
mon law. ‘The minds of most inter. 
preters of the prophecies are afloat on 
a wild sea. 


(Jan, | 


‘There is no union in re. 


gard to first principles. In this way, | 


we may go on and propound different 
and warring theories to the end of 
the world, and no one be the wiser, 


In the interpretation of a poem of 


Homer, a drama of Sophocles, ap 
essay of Longinus, there are some 
established canons which we are 
not at liberty to violate. When we 
pass judgment on an historical com. 
position, there are a few universally 
received principles on which we pro- 
ceed. But in the most difficult por. 
tion of biblical literature, it is not 
thus. All things are in most ad- 
mired disorder. The spirits of the 
prophets are in our days not subject 
to the prophets. 


It is in this view, that we rejoice 
in the appearance of Prof. Stuart's 
Hints. One great object of the book, 


if we understand it aright, is to lay _ 


down certain general principles of 
interpretation in respect to the proph- 
ecies, or to submit to the examina- 


tion of the Christian public two or | 
three topics of fundamental impor | 
tance, with the hope that they may | 


lead to a greater union of views in 
respect to the method of investi 
tion. ‘The first point is in relation 


ca EGER 





to the question of a double senst. | 


If, for example, the second Psalms 
construed as a description of the 
coronation of David, and all thatis 
there said be historically applied, 
have we a right to go on and find 
in the words of this Psalm, a seco 
dary or spiritual sense? Prof. Stu 
art answers in the negative, substan 
tially for the following reasons. 

forsakes and sets aside the common 
laws of language. God has givet 


the Bible to man for his instruction, 
and, therefore, he must speak so 
to be understood. ‘There is not one 
set of rules to be applied to the it 
terpretation of the Bible, and anotl- 
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erset toother books. In this respect 
all books are on a level. But if a 
passage in the Scripture has two 
meanings, then we cannot apply to 
it the common laws of language. 
Again, if there be both an obvious 
and an occult sense, how is the oc- 
cult sense to be ascertained? Lex- 
icons, grammars, and the like, are 
all set aside, for they give no direc- 
tions in regard to the hidden mean- 
ing of words. Besides, how can we 
determine within what bounds it 
shall be confined. Once admit a 
mystic second sense, and every in- 
terpreter may add to the number ac- 
cording to his fancy. If a double 
sense may be assigned to a passage, 
why may not forty nine senses? 
Once more, it can never be relied on 
for the establishment of any doctrine 
or precept. It merely gratifies the 
curiosity, or pleases the fancy. The 
New Testament writers give no 
countenance to the theory. They 
cite passages from the Old Testa- 
ment in two ways only, first, as sim- 
ply and directly prophetic ; or sec- 
ondly, they employ the language of 
the Old Testament, in order to sug- 
gest resemblances between past and 
future events. Thus when Jesus 
went down into Egypt, and was re- 
called from that country, it was 
strikingly analogous to what the 

het Hosea said in regard to the 
children of Israel, “1 have called 
my son out of Egypt.” It was not 
the fulfilment of a prophecy. ‘The 
two events bear a resemblance to 
each other. The latter was a mere 
filling up, or fulfilment of the former. 

two cases were analogous. 

The second question discussed by 
Prof. Stuart is this: Are there proph- 
ecies respecting which God has a 
meaning which is attached to the 

, though it has not yet been 
developed ? 

To this a negative reply is given. 
Suppose John has written things in 
the Apocalypse which cannot be un- 

for two thousand years. 


To what purpose are those predic- 
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tions? For that long period they 
are a dead letter. Why then were 
they written? We are told, that 
the prediction will be understood on- 
ly when the thing predicted comes 
to pass. What then is the thing 
which comes to pass? What thing 
was predicted? If an event is com- 
pared with a prophecy, the only 


-means of comparison possible is, 


that we first assign some definite 
meaning to the prophecy, and then 
compare the event with that mean- 
ing. If this be not the case, then 
we merely make a comparison of a 
known thing with an unknown. How 
are we to ascertain that they agree, 
when we confess that one of the two 
things compared is an unknown 
quantity ? So long as it is unknown, 
we cannot ascertain whether there 
is an agreement or not, in the case 
supposed. ‘The prophets were in- 
spired so that they might with cer- 
tainty and authority give informa- 
tion respecting things past, present, 
or future. To give information, 
necessarily presupposes that they 
possessed it. ‘The language employ- 
ed, therefore, means just what the 
writers designed it should mean. 
avery book is fully interpreted, 
when the exact mind of the writer 
is unfolded. 

The remaining subject discussed 
is the Designations of Time in the 
Prophecies. 

When the Bible designates times 
and seasons, the simple and obvious 
sense of the words is to be followed, 
unless there is some special reason 
for departing from it. ‘That reason 
can be one only, viz. when the con- 
text gives us information that such a 
departure is to be made. This is 
done in Ezek. 4 : 5,6, and Num. 
14: 34. The passage Dan. 9: 24, 
does not belong to this category. 
When the angel speaks of seventy 
sevens, or heptades, he must be un- 
derstood as meaning so many hep- 
tades of years, that is, four hundred 
and ninety years, because he had 
been making diligent search respect- 
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ing the seventy years of the exile, and 
because years are the measure of all 
considerable periods of time. The 
context, therefore, and the nature of 
the case, suppose him to mean years, 
when he speaks of seventy sevens ; 
(in the English translation errone- 
ously seventy weeks.) So also of 
the forty two months in the Apoca- 
lypse, they were the literal three 
years and six months which elapsed 
between the formal declaration of 
war against Judea by Nero and the 
taking of Jerusalem by Titus in Au- 
gust, A.D. 70. The forty and two 
months in Rev. 13: 5, when power 
is given to the beast to do his own 
will, are the three and a half years of 
the bloody persecution under Nero. 





Did our limits permit, we would 
give a fuller analysis of this small 
but very important and timely vol 
ume. This is not, however, neces. 
sary, as the book has been already 
widely circulated, and is easily ae. 
cessible by those who have not yet 
seen it. It is written with great per. 


spicuity and plainness, and is fitted | 


to the wants of the body of the intel. 
ligent lay-members of our churches, 
as wellastociergymen. We earnest 
ly hope that it will receive a thorough 
examination, and that the arguments 
adduced in favor of the positions ad. 
vanced, will be candidly, yet fear. 
lessly canvassed. On this great sub 
ject, we cannot hold fast that which 
is good, till we have proved all things. 


NATHANAEL EMMONS, D.D.* 


Arter the close of his very long 
and studious life, the venerable the- 
ologian and preacher of Franklin, 
now appears before us, addressing 
us in these his collected works. 
We hear; we judge; and placed 
between the dead and the living, in 
faithfulness to both would we speak. 
Indiscriminate praise, indiscriminate 
censure, never true, ever betrays a 
prejudiced judge ; and will not re- 
ceive approbation, either in the as- 
sembly of the departed just, or from 
the honest and conscientious among 
the living. 

What then shall we say of Em- 
mons? Where shall we place him 
among preachers and theologians ? 
Without entering into particular 
comparisons, not assigning ourselves 
the task of fixing precisely the ele- 
vation he holds among departed 
worthies, we will rather summon 





* The Works of Natuasazt Emmons, 
D. D., late Pastor of the church in Frank- 
lin, Mass., with a Memoir of his Life. 
Edited by Jacob Ide, DD. Boston: 
published by Crocker & Brewster, 1842. 


our readers before his works; and 
as we pronounce on these testimo | 
nies our particular decisions, give | 


them the opportunity to judge. 


Well, here are the works before — 


us, in six volumes octavo; neaily 


bound and lettered; affording the 


best evidence, within and without, 


of great care and nice mechanical | 
We like — 
this care and good taste in the style | 


skill in their preparation. 


of getting up valuable books. A 
book we hold to be a little more 


readable, whatever its intrinsic con — 


tents, when the form and outward 
dress, the clear and open face of 
the page, the distinct and pure artic- 
ulation of the print, represent the 
absent or the dead, while communt 
cating to us their thoughts, in some- 
thing of the vividness and beauty of 
the living and visible orator. A 
well executed editorial arrangement 
of matter too, has always the charm 
about it, and the cleverness, of aa 
escape from a chaos into the reg’ 
larity of a well ordered creation. 
The contents of any work, how 
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ever, are the main things; and if 
these are high in merit, and valua- 
ble for important instruction, they 
never die. They will receive at- 
tention. They will not fade from 
the understanding. They will live, 
in their impress on the age. 

What shall we say, then, of the 
contents of these volumes? Much 
of the matter, indeed, has already 
been spread before the public. The 

hers and theologians, now on 
the stage of active life, have had 
access, from their youth, to many 
of these sermons; and whether all 
have read them or not, their rays 


‘have been diffused, more or less 


directly, on all, who—excuse the 
illustration—have revolved, if not 
as primaries around the central 
body, as secondaries around the 
primaries. 

These volumes contain, beside 
the Sermons of Emmons and an 
Autobiography, a Memoir by the 
editor, and Reflections of a Visitor, 
by Prof. E. A. Park. The Memoir 
presents a very clever account of 
the peculiar character and habits of 
the man, the scholar, and divine; 
and the few prominent occurrences 
of a personal, domestic, or paro- 
chial nature, in a life which, though 
spared to extreme old age, was 
passed, with uniform regularity, in 
the study of one long cherished 
domicil, and in labor for one ever 
constant and beloved people. 

The Reflections of a Visitor, to 
be appreciated, must be read; and 
when read, cannot fail to be appre- 
ciated. And who can spend an 
hour more pleasantly or profitably, 
than to visit the study of a keen- 
eyed, New England veteran in the- 
ology, long conversant with the 
social, political, and religious world, 
and hear him give out, in brilliant 
apothems, the precepts of practical 
wisdom; and see him smite, with 
the quick-sprung, pointed shafts of 
wit, the follies of his age or pro- 
fession. 

The Autobiography, in its mod- 
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esty and unpretending plainness, is 
truly worthy of a great mind; and 
in those respects it may weli put to 
the blush the high-wrought diaries 
of inward experience, which some, 
it is to be apprehended, substitute 
for more visible and tangible excel- 
lence, and by which too, we fear, 
some have offered up incense to 
their own reputation, under the pre- 
text of celebrating the Divine good- 
ness. 

The Sermons of Dr. Emmons are 
strikingly clear and instructive ; and 
the strictly logical method in which 
he ever advances in his reasonings, 
carries all, who concede to him his 
premises, unfailingly with him to 
his conclusions. If there are a few 
points in the statement of some doc- 
trines which we cannot adopt as 
true, yet these points are so obvi- 
ously peculiar and hard to be digest- 
ed, that we do not apprehend their 
becoming very current among the 
body of the faithful or their teach- 
ers ; while, on the other hand, there 
is in them so much of deep and per- 
manent instruction, which is valua- 
ble to the Christian in his duties and 
trials, and awakening to the impeni- 
tent in their guilt and danger, that, 
we trust, they will live to instruct and 
impress other generations. ‘ The 
audiences who heard Emmons,” 
said a sagacious critic, a quarter of 
a century ago, “have heard more 
truth, and are better instructed, 
waiving all peculiar and discrimina- 
ting points, than those who heard 
Davies and Witherspoon ; and,” he 
adds, “I frankly declare, that I 
would as lief be thought the writer 
of the sermons of Emmons, as of 
Watts or Baxter, Hall or Fuller, 
Sherlock or Tillotson, Saurin or 
Claude, Bossuet or Bourdalue.” 

There are those indeed who, look- 
ing at his sermons as they would at 
specimens of the fine arts, affect to 
turn away in disgust from this one 
single and ever-repeated model of 
writing; and demand more of the 
variety and freshness of the various 
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departments of the literary world, 
before they can accord to him the 
praise of good writing. Emmons, 
say they, wrote nothing but ser- 
mons, and these, after one pattern 
only. Well, we commend him for 
sermon-making—for adhering to his 
proper business as a preacher, and 
not turning aside to the business of 
book-making and publishing. And 
whether there is as much of literary 
excellence in a sermon, well writ- 
ten, as in novels, history, or other 
forms of composition—cuique sua 
opinio—we dispute not about tastes. 
Yet we know that men are of differ- 
ent temperaments, and have differ- 
ent gifts; and in order that each 
one may exercise his gifis in the 
church to edification, there must be 
diversity of operations. One may 
write his sermons after this pattern, 
and another after that, and a third 
still may have his own way; yet 
among models and patterns, with 
their respective excellences, one 
may be the more excellent way. 

We have chosen, hewever, in the 
present article, to look at Emmons 
as the theologian, rather than the 
preacher ; and to estimate his influ- 
ence upon the theology of New 
England. We refer not to the 
number or weight of those persons 
who have imbibed all his peculiar 
views, and who may be called, in a 
good sense, his partisans ; but rath- 
er, to those traces which his firm 
and bold hand, guided by his clear 
and discriminating mind, has left 
on the theology of his times. 

The theology of the Congrega- 
tionalists of New England has ever 
been distinguished as doctrinal or 
systematic ; employed on the study, 
statement, and proof of divine truth, 
as a system; a system, harmonious 
in its parts and in its relation to all 
truth ; a system, consonant with the 
dictates of reason and revelation ; 
a system, which furnishes the deep 
and immovable basis of all true 
knowledge, and right feeling and 
practice on the subject of religion. 
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It has not been didlical: at least 
in the sense of adopting only the 
forms of statement contained in the 
Bible; yet who, in arranging the 
contents of the Bible into a connect. 
ed and dependent system of truth, 
ever thought of expressing the 
whole in the words and phrases 
alone of the vernacular translation? 
But that it has not diligently sought 
the contents of the Bible, or that it 
has not succeeded sos far, at least, 
as to arrive at its great doctrines, 
we will not admit. Yet, in respect 
to the narration, the poeiry, the 
epistolary correspondence, the forms 
of composition, the diversities of 
style, the nice shades of expres. 
sion, the original tongues, the vari- 
ous writers, the external history, 
which characterize the Bible asa 
book, it has not, we admit, been so 
studious, as thorough scholarship in 
Scriptural criticism and interpreta- 
tion would demand ; as would ena- 
ble the preacher io be the expert 
expositor of portions of Scripture, 
as well as the thorough handler of 
distinct topics of truth ; or as would 
best serve the theologian in gather. 
ing all, and exactly, the texts which 
give their attestation on any partic. 
ular part of divine truth. Yet in 
the latter respect, in which alone 
the doctrinal is concerned, New 
England, for aught we see, stands, 
in its past history, on as high an 


elevation as her nearest kindred, [| 


her Presbyterian cotemporaries, (to 
say nothing of other denominations;) 
all alike having their proof-texts 
furnished to hand, in the confession 
of the Westminster Assembly. The 
fact is, the means of thorough bibli- 
cal learning were not in the posses 
sion of our fathers. The private 
study and stall library of the coun- 
try minister, was the resort of the 
theological student, and the system 
atic questions of his teacher, his sole 
chart in theology. Yet in introdu- 
cing a more thorough system of 
theological education into our coun 


try, the Congregationalists took the 
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jead; and we can now point to one 
of the indomitable sons of New 
England who, thirty years since, 
first erected the standard of biblical 
studies on the hill of Andover, and 
who, boldly facing the prejudices of 
the times, succeeded to effect an 
entire change, and still lives to en- 
joy the wide-spread fruit of his 
labors, and receive the honor of 

“two hemispheres. 

‘Nor has the theology of New 
England been historical. Hersons 
have ever been trained to minister 
‘at the altar, as the freemen of the 
Lord; who were never in bondage 
to any man or set of men, and who, 
in their independence, stand respon- 
sible alone to their Master in heav- 
en, and, subordinately to him, to 
the individual churches over which 
they labor; never allowing to the 
traditional documents of men the 
weight of independent evidence of 
truth; never quoting them, as such, 
in their theological writings, or in 
their preaching ; always, in assent- 
ing to formulas of doctrine, taking 
them for the substance rather than 
the expression, and employing them 
for symbols of fellowship, which 
mark the mere outlines of a com- 
mon habitation in faith and polity, 
and not for complete summaries of 
all theological knowledge ; not as 
the Ultima Thule of discovery ; not 
as the eternal ocean barrier, staving 
off all further progress with the de- 
cree, Hucusque. ‘The proofs are 
abundant in the unshackled freedom 
of debate, that has ever marked the 
discussions of our fathers in their 
assemblies, their published pamph- 
lets and magazines. 

The theology of New England, 
as we said, has been distinguished 
as the systematic. We intend not, 
by this statement, that her preach- 
ers, when in the pulpit, confine 
themselves to the mere science of 

ogy : for it has been eminent- 
ly true of them, as a class, that they 
have made the science subservient, 
hot only to the instruction of their 

Vol. I. 15 
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flocks, but to the progress, among 
them, of experimental and practical 
religion. Indeed, in the invariable 
and necessary relation of doctrine 
to right experience and practice, is 
to be found the true secret of the 
intense study of her orthodox the- 
ologians. They have earnestly 
sought the truth of God, as that 
which best serves them to minister, 
at the altar and in the sanctuary, 
unto edification; to define the na- 
ture of gracious affections, and mark 
out the limits of practical duties ; to 
discriminate between the counter- 
feits and pretexts which sustain a 
false hope, and the marks and evi- 
dences which ascertain the true ; to 
separate, in their audiences, the be- 
liever from the unbeliever, the saint 
from the sinner, with a clearness to 
carry conviction to the conscience ; 
to urge the one class to turn instant- 
ly from their evil ways unto the 
Lord, and lead the other forward in 
the way of holiness and life, with 
all the appropriate motives that can 
be gathered from the boundless field 
of divine truth. 

Emmons, true to the principles 
of the fathers in grounding all ex- 
hortation in the pulpit on knowledge, 
was ever strenuous to maintain, that 
‘a systematical knowledge of the 
Gospel is as necessary in order to 
form a plain, practical, and profita- 
ble preacher, as to form a consis- 
tent, thorough, and deep divine.” 
And if any one would seek after 
the great object, which held the 
deeply logical and metaphysical the- 
ologians of New England intent on 
the study of divine truth, he will 
find it, in the power they thus se- 
cured to their instructions in the 
pulpit—in their increased ability to 
make their hearers understand, ad- 
mit, and feel the foree of that truth. 
Nor can a better view of the ration- 
ale of their practice in the pulpit be 
presented, than is given in the vol- 
umes before us, in the sermons en- 
titled the Wise Preacher and Ra- 
tional Preaching. 
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We are aware that the cry of met- 
aphysics and metaphysical preach- 
ing has been raised against Emmons 
and many of the Congregationalists ; 
as if their pastors and teachers, 
many of them at least, had, with 
misiaken views of their office, con- 
verted their churches into mere lec- 
ture-rooms and schools of theology, 
and as if they had substituted their 
own thoughts and reasonings in the 
place of revelation. ‘True, as a 
body, they aimed to instruct as well 
as exhort and rebuke; and deemed 
it important to be precise in state- 
ment and conclusive in reasoning, 
as well as vivid in description or fer- 
vid in appeal. For this cause they 
were ofien noted, like Emmons, for 
adhering to those principles of logic 
and metaphysics which lie at the 
basis of all sound instruction and 
doctrine. They were not content 
to criticise the language and settle 
the meaning of a text of Scripture 
merely, but considered the substance 
of the declaration, when ascertain- 
ed, as a truth, which, unless a mat- 
ter of pure revelation, like the Trin- 
ity, could be commended to the con- 
science both of believer and unbe- 
liever as true ; and they handled it 
as such, by referring, not merely to 
a string of Scriptural declarations to 
show that by correct interpretation 
they assert or imply the same thing, 
but also, to some first principles or 
truths, which’ reason recognizes or 
which revelation teaches, to show 
that the truth in question necessarily 
follows, as a logical consequence, 
from such premises, and that men 
cannot escape from it and the Scrip- 
tural testimony which asserts it, 


without contradicting the dictates of 


their own reason and conscience. 
This is to hold the mind of others 
to the truth, in the only lawful or 
successful way ; whether in the pul- 
pit or out of the pulpit, whether in 
addressing believers in revelation 
or unbelievers. ‘To reproach this 
method as metaphysical, and as 
spinning arguments out of one’s own 


head, is far more easy than to show 
what, in order to convince men, a 
religious teacher is to substitute ig 
the place of conclusive argument; 
or how, in using such argument, he 
is to proceed without tasking his own 
thinking powers. Paul before the 
heathen at Athens; Paul before the 
Jews at Antioch; Paul writing t 
Christian converts at Rome and Ga. 
latia, is the logical reasoner, the 
profound metaphysician, the close 
thinker; and if his successors jp 


the ministry of the Gospel, divested | 
of the apostolic office and the gui | 


dance of inspiration, would follow 
out the arguments he has left, ot 
imitate his manner in stating and 
defending the system of divine truth, 
they are to reason closely and com 
clusively, and to think intently that 
they may so reason.* 

But we are not pretending that 
the preacher should act merely as 
the teacher and defender of truth, 
nor is there any occasion to vind: 
cate the Congregational preaches 
of New England from the charge 





*“ Numbers there are who defend the 
doctrines of grace by a constant appealto 
‘chapter and verse ;’ and they do well. 
At the same time it will not be pretended, 
that this is the only mode by which truth 
may be stated and defended.” 

“Science, * falsely so called,’ has bees 
a means of perverting the simple truths 
of the Gospel; * * * * but it ts also a 
undeniable fact, that false interpretations 
of Scripture have corrupted the schools 
of moral philosophy.” 

“To make use cf the term ‘ metaphy 
ics’ as if faith in the pure Gospel were 
danger, isa weakness, to which a refleeti 
mind might be expected to rise superior. 
—Wittiams's Essay on the Equity of De 
vine Government. 

“Many of the moderns have 
thrown abundance of contempt and rail 
lery upon the very naine of metaphysies} 
but this science * * * is so necessary Wa 
just conception, solid judgment, = just 
reasoning on many subjects, that some 
times it is introduced as a part of logit, 
and not without reason. And those whe 
utterly despise and ridicule it, either be 
tray their own ignorance, or will be sup 
posed to make their wit and banter 4 
refuge and excuse for their own laziness 
—Warts's Logic. 
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of inculcating nothing but a mere 
telief in the system of divine truth. 
The elder and younger Edwards, 
Bellamy, Smalley, Strong, Dwight, 
though in their preaching powerful 
and expert, as reasoners, to estab- 
lish truth, ever aimed to reach the 
hearts and lives of their hearers ; 
using God's truth not only for doc- 
trine, but for reproof, for correction, 
forinstruction in righteousness. Nor 
can this be denied of Hopkins, 
Spring, and Emmons, who, in some 
respects, advanced beyond the com- 
monly received and admitted theol- 

of the Congregationalists. Em- 
mons, by far the clearest of all in 
satement, the most transparent and 
easy in style, the most sternly severe 
in logical order and method, is never 
content to leave his position merely 
astrue, and established as such by 
his reasonings: but at the close, 
sanding behind the impregnable 
breastworks of the truth, he ever 
sends, with unerring aim, his pointed 
arrows to the conscience and the 
heart; in other words, availing him- 
self of such plain and necessary in- 
ferences from the established truth 
wsserve to refute error, to reveal 
the state of men’s hearts to them- 
selves, to alarm the careless and un- 
telieving, and comfort believers, and 
to urge the one to immediate repen- 
tance and the other to progress in 
the Christian life. 

But we must return to the science 
of theology which, among the Con- 
gregationalists, we have said, has 
ever been regarded and pursued as 
the deep and only effective source 
of all true religious experience and 
correct practice. 

The creed of the orthodox Con- 
gregational churches has ever been, 
forsubstance of doctrine, that which 
8 expressed either in the Westmin- 
ser or Savoy Confessions, or in the 
Articles of the Church of England ; 
embracing, on the great subject of 
divine grace, the doctrines which 
lave been usually called the Cal- 
wmistic. In upholding and defend- 
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ing this system, in applying it to 
men for the purposes of redemption, 
the Calvinistie theologians were 
early called to encounter strenuous 
opposition, not only from unbeliev- 
ers but from other bodies of profes- 
sed Christians; and in their own 
history, have been called to witness 
some of the practical errors that 
have been engrafted on the system 
or arisen out of it. The indepen- 
dent spirit of the New England Pu- 
ritans ever led them to reject the 
authority of hierarchy in every 
form ; all her ministers at the altar, 
and all the members of her churches, 
bowing only to the authority of the 
Great Head of the Church, and 
seeking all truth, not from popes, 
councils, or the fathers, but, in the 
true spirit of Protestantism, from 
the Bible alone. They consented 
to dwell together in the old manor 
of Calvinism, not because it partic- 
ularly pleased Calvin or was a mo- 
del of his devising—for each of her 
ministers considered himself on a 
level with Calvin, having access, as 
he had, to the immediate sources of 
truth—but because they believed it 
to be constructed after the divine 
pattern and model, at least in all its 
grand compartments ; and that, in 
it, they could dwell together, in es- 
sential unity and fellowship, as the 
house of God. Yet the building of 
the sixteenth century, rapidly put 
up and in troublous times, it might 
be expected, the lapse of centuries 
or the constant inspection and trial 
of freeborn heirs would give occa- 
sion, if not to remodel and recon- 
struct, at least to repair and improve, 
in some of the materials found to be 
defective, or some of the proportions 
that were wanting in symmetry. 
There might be differences of opin- 
ion whenever a change was propo- 
sed; and some controversy might 
arise, in the house, between those, 
who would venerate the precise form 
of the old step-stone or architrave of 
the entrance, and those, who saw a 
change in them to be more conve- 
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nient and symmetrical; yet they 
generally consented to live together 
still in the mansion, as one resting 
on the right foundation, and built 
after the model of the truth. It 
was only those who wandered after 
a new site and a new foundation, 
and sought to change the model of 
the superstructure, who ventured to 
erect for themselves the cold and 
shelterless abode of Unitarianism, 
or the sin-licensed house of Univer- 
salism, that were stricken from the 
communion of the body. 

The system of the orthodox faith 
embraces, as its strong and clear out- 
lines, the doctrine of the total deprav- 
ity and the condemnation of all who 
are in Adam; that of justification 
only through the righteousness of 
Christ the Redeemer ; that of reno- 
vation and sanctification and preser- 
vation in holiness to the end by the 
Holy Spirit ; and that of the purpo- 
ses of God as to all his works and 
all their results in time and eternity. 

In upholding and defending these 
great and essential outlines of the 
system of divine truth and grace, it 
is easy to see that subordinate and 
minor statements, made in the Insti- 
tutes of Calvin, or in the extended 
formula of the Westminster Assem- 
bly, might be imperfect and defec- 
tive ; that statements made in one 
aspect of truth, when considered in 
other relations, might be not so pre- 
cise and guarded as is necessary to 
the complete harmony of all truth ; 
and that. time and trial—either by 
means of practical errors which 
should be found to shelter themselves 
under any of these statements, or 
through the light which continued 
and increasing investigation into 
every department of knowledge, 
should throw on the whole con- 
nected system of truth—might lead 
to improvement by the substitu- 
tion of statements more discrimina- 
ting, more precise, and more obvi- 
ously in harmony with universal 
truth. 

Were we now to survey the broad 
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field of Protestant Christendom sineg 
the days of the Reformation, we 
might select many discussions, ma. | 
ny controversies, many errors, and | 
many advances in science and | 
knowledge which have had an infly. 
ence, under the providence of the 
Head of the Church, in advancing 
on the whole, the science of all sci. 
ences, that of the system of theolo. 
gy in the precise statement and an | 
rangement of its various parts. Yet | 
we look rather to the field of New 
England, that soil of the Puritans 
the men of clear and piercing intel. 
lects and of honest and indomitable 
will—where devoted attachment to 
the cause of Christ and his chureh, 
and deep reverence for God and his 
truth, if any where, have marked | 
those who minister at the altar, and © 
who act as the defenders and teach 
ers of divine truth. Here, the the 
ologian, like Edwards, and Bellamy, 
and Emmons, is not the mere reader 
of other men’s statements on the 
subjects of theology ; not the com 
mitter, by rote, of human formulas, | 
nor the beggarly wearer of the se | 
cond-hand and cast-off clothing of 
human predecessors. He is the 
disciple, intent on acquiring the 
knowledge of truth ; tasking his own | 
powers to the work of investigation, 
and going with those powers to the 
right sources of knowledge ; seek 
ing afier the teaching of God in his 
word and in his works, and, before | 
this high authority, searching and 
testing all the teachings of his fellow. 
servants, He is the disciple, leam- | 
ing the truth of God from God ; and 
from such thorough discipleship in 
the investigation of divine truth @ 
its high sources, qualified to teach 
that truth to others, in the cleat 
statements and on the firm ground | 
which characterize his own faith 
and constitute it a living faith @ 
God. 

Two errors have been found 
take shelter under the statements o 
Calvin, the discussion of which has 
led the theologians of New England, 
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as we believe, to advance the ortho- 
dox system of theology to a better 
state, or to a more precise confor- 
mity with truth. The Calvinistic 
statements were taken as a shelter 
for the erroneous doctrine of such 
en utter passivity of human nature, 
as to divest man of all active rela- 
tion to the government of God, and 
all capacity for it, and also as to 
throw the whole concern of redemp- 
tion in its accomplishment in the in- 
dividual, upon the simple efficiency 
Here then, 
with no responsibleness on the part 
of the individual, as to belief in God, 
repentance of sin, or faith in the 
Mediator, a division was struck at 
ence between those who resolved to 
do something in the matter, and 
those who would do nothing. The 
Arminian hyper-Calvinist sought, 
by a circuitous route, to lay himself 
asamere passive recipient, by the 
pool of ordinances, and wait, in his 
sleeping and waking hours, for some 
strange operation and efficacy to be 
instilled into the means; and thus 
was exposed to linger ever as a 
careless or a fitful seeker, and never 
rise up to do the will of God heart- 
ily, as his servant in the earth. 

The Antinomian hyper-Calvinist, 
oa the other hand, would not offer 
such a bait to his own pride and 
sense of merit, as to feel the re- 
sponsibility, or make the effort, to do 
aay thing ; but, simply and passive- 
ly, acquiesce in seeing himself the 
inactive material on which grace 
alone was to work, and get to itself 
all the glory. Now though either 
error had some important truth in- 
corporated with it, there was want- 
ing an element of truth, which the 
Calvinistic system in its particular 
Statements did not supply, or, at 
least, bring forward in that clear- 
hess and with that just relation to 
the main truths, which has been 
done by the theologians of New 

Nor do we doubt that 
they who at once forsook the whole 
system, the Unitarians—after all 
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due allowance is made for the nat- 
ural hatred of men towards unwel- 
come truth—owe half their revolt 
to the seen and felt untruthfulness 
of the triangular rock of hyper- 
Calvinism, and of each of the cours- 
es taken by the parties who separa- 
ted and filed off at its base. Ed- 
wards, in his attempt to show the 
freedom of the will to be consistent 
with that necessity which is predi- 
cated of it in the Calvinistic scheme ; 
Smalley, in setting forth distinctly 
the natural ability of man and the 
universal obligation of ‘the law of 
God ; Bellamy, in storming the cit- 
adel of Antinomianism, and enter- 
ing it triumphantly with the broad 
banner of no evangelical faith with- 
out holiness, or hearty obedience to 
the law of God; the younger Ed- 
wards, in presenting the atonement 
as a moral means in distinction 
from redemption as the final result, 
and in giving it, as a means, that 
universal relation to man which in- 
volves his obligation to accept of it 
at once, with penitence and humble 
gratitudey as a free gift: these all 
have done something for theology, 
which every discriminating and pi- 
ous pastor, as well as studious and 
independent theologian, cannot but 
regard as improvement, and as add- 
ing that truthfulness to the parts of 
the system which he would never 
consent to throw overboard or ex- 
change for the previous state of 
things—the status ante bellum. 
What, then, shall we say of Em- 
mons? Harmonizing, in his phi- 
losophy, with the Cartesian—the de- 
nier of finite substance or essence, 
he brings forward the omnipotence 
of the Deity, as the sole immediate 
source of each thought, act, event, 
quality ; and presents the workings 
of Providence as effecting alike, by 
immediate efficiency, the hatred of 
the malicious and the love of the 
benevolent, the impenitence of sin- 
ners and the holiness of Christians, 
the blasphemy of the fiend and the 
ecstasy of the seraph. It is a high 
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and a fearful philosophy, that so 
annihilates and swallows up all be- 
ing in God, as that, did we not by 
consciousness necessarily rely on 
ourselves as existent beings, we 
might sound in vain amid its depths, 
to find any footing for ourselves, our 
duties and responsibilities, or our 
hopes. Yet this theologian, put in- 
to the immediate hands of God the 
constitution of all things, in the gen- 
eral laws which he believed the 
Deity to have affixed to himself in 
his own operations; and therefore 
he did not in fact deny that consti- 
tution of created things on which 
knowledge, appeal, obligation, and 
moral duty and responsibiiity are 
founded. But in this respect he 
has not carried with him the theo- 
logians of New England: but few 
individuals being found to follow 
him fully into the scheme of imme- 
diate efficiency. ‘They have as a 
body, admitted the existence of a 
constitution in created things, which 
constitution, as apparent in the star- 
ry heavens and the globe, and in 
the mineral, vegetable, anianal, and 
moral kingdoms, is a reality and the 
cause, ground, or occasion, under 
the providence of the Creator, of 
the events which take place in all, 
except in cases of miracle or of 
special Divine agency in regenera- 
tion. 

Yet Emmons, in connection with 
his philosophy, has brought forward 
the scheme of responsibility for vol- 
untary exercises only, or, “ the ex- 
ercise scheme,” with such force and 
clearness, as forever to have estab- 
lished this point in theology—that 
all holiness and sin in the creation, 
lies in the voluntary action of moral 
beings. If he admitted nothing to 
exist in such beings but intellectual 
and yoluntary actions, and therefore 
could not on his own scheme place 
the subject in any other department, 
still, the glaring evidence he ever 
holds before us of the truth of his 
position, so meets all the demands 
of reason and conscience and reve- 
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lation as to force us to admit its 
truth; and, also, to acknowledge 
that, if there is an existent constity. 
tion of being in man, that constity. 
tion itself, by whatever causes af. 
fected, or whatever it may itself af. 
fect as a cause, is not to be ever ae. 
counted the substance or matter of 
holiness or sin. 

More than this. In passing over 
the field of theology with this prin. 
ciple, he has shown that the sin of 
Adam could not be directly imputed 
to his posterity as theirs, or be made 
the immediate ground of their con 
demnation. If he were then asked 
why the sin of Adam entailed depray- 
ity on his posterity, he answered, not 
on the ground of any law imposed 
on him in Eden, which directly in 
flicted death on them for his sin, but 
simply on the ground of the divine 
constitution, that if Adam sinned, 
his posterity would also sin, when 
they came into existence. Here 
too they who, rejecting the immedi- 
ate efficiency scheme, believe in the 
created physical, mental, and moral 
constitution of man, can point to the 
constitution of Adam, as a thing ex 
istent prior to the imposition of the 
law in Eden; that constitution of 
man, as male and female, which 
placed Adam at the head of a race, 
which were to be affected in their 
constitution by the laws of descent, 
by which natural laws—as we have 
since learned from the results 
when he sinned against the moral 
and positive law of Eden, and thus 
vitiated his own natural and moral 
constitution, he inflicted, by conse- 
quence, evil on that of his posterity. 

This original donation to Adam of 
being the natura! head of a race, like 
the donation of physical strength, or 
like that of moral influence through 
the faculty of speech or the exhibi- 
tion of example, was a trust, lodged 
with him for good or evil to others 
according to his voluntary course of 
conduct : on the plain principle that, 
without trusts of some kind, there 
can be no such thing as responsibil- 
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or good or evil conduct, and that 
= increase of a trust only extends 
the sphere of responsibility and the 
rof doing good orevil. Yet, 
what result, "precisely, physical, 
mental, or moral, would arise to his 
rity from his conduct, through 
the natural and original laws of 
tion and descent, could be 
learned only in the sequel, by de- 
duction from the facts, unless made 
known beforehand by immediate rev- 
elation. 

Dr. Emmons justly contends that 
the revelation made to Adam of the 
consequences to arise from trans- 
gression is confined, so far as we 
have any reason to assert, simply to 
personal death for the personal vio- 
lation of the moral and positive law 
under which he and his partner were 
put upon trial, to test their own fidel- 
ity. It is true, the natural laws, al- 
mady established in the constitution 
of created things, and, of course, in 
that of these heads of the race, un- 
less suspended by miracle or anni- 
hilated by the destruction of the 
race, were to have their course. 
But did the law, published to Adam 
in Eden, originate them ? or did it, 
even, reveal what would be their re- 
sults ? 

Did that law promise the pair, 
that if they continued holy during 
any particular period of time, they 
would ever after be confirmed in 
holiness and happiness; or did it 
leave them simply under law, with- 
out gratuitous covenant respecting 
the future—the engagement of law, 
that while obedient, and while con- 
tinuing to do the things contained 
inthe law, and on that simple tenure 
alone, they should go on to enjoy 
peace and life in God’s kingdom ? 

id it state whether, if all their im- 
mediate children were born while 
they continued holy, these children 
should be holy at the first; or, what 
is more remote, that they should 
ever continue holy, and transmit 
again the same inheritance to their 
immediate descendants, and these 
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again to theirs, and so perpetually ? 
Dad it state what consequences would 
arise, if they should continue holy 
tll after the birth of half their chil- 
dren, and sin before the other half 
were begotten? Did it state wheth- 
er, if Adam should transgress at the 
first, the evil consequences would 
go beyond himself? Or does the 
fact, which has been since learned, 
that the sin of his whole posterity 
is a consequence of his transgres- 
sion, show at all that sin might not 
have broken out somewhere in his 
race and gone forward with its de- 
structive consequences, even if he 
had not sinned? Are any of these 
things revealed in the positive pre- 
cept and penalty given in Eden? 
Or have we any ground to assert 
that Adam had any direct revela- 
tion, of consequences to arise from 
his holiness or sin, before the enac- 
tion of that law, or aside from its 
publication? If not, then, not that 
positive law, but the natural laws 
already and previously affixed to 
the constitution of Adam and Eve, 
are those by which the Creator gave 
them the station of heads of the 
race—heads who incur no immedi- 
ate good or ill desert upon their 
children, but act simply as benefac- 
tors or injurers of those who come 
after them, to what extent, as is 
true of every instance in which en- 
trusted power is employed to its 
right end or is abused, the sequel 
only is to show. They were held 
to the right use of their own trust— 
to secure whatever good consequen- 
ces to others were to result from 
their continuing obedient—under 
the bonds and penalties of their own 
eternal death in case of failure. 
Here was the protection of law 
thrown over the interests entrusted 
with these persons ; here was a trial 
made of their own character; here, 
the righteous exaction of justice ; 
here, personal duty and personal 
responsibility laid on the only exist- 
ent beings : and that was enough. 
But they sin; and the sequel— 
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what is it? Not only are they con- 
demned by the Judge, but the race 
which springs from Adam are seen 
to be vitiated in their constitution so 
as to render sure their own sin and 
condemnation, as the experience of 
all ages and the word of revelation 
attest: and the respite, which was 
allowed him and is allowed them, 
of the present life before the exe- 
cution of punishment, is made the 
eccasion of a new dispensation, 
better than law—of a covenant by 
promise, through the Redeemer, of 
deliverance and life to the penitent 
and believing. 

Now in tracing out this broad field 
of depravity and redemption through 
Christ, Dr. Emmons carries the 
principle most convincingly of the 
voluntary and active nature of all 
sin and holiness. And nothing is 
wanting, in our view, to complete 
forever the harmony of the principle 
with all the facts, but the simple 
admission of an agenf constituted 
to act ina holy or sinful manner, 
and whose constitution may be so 
affected by the laws of descent, or 
by special influences from God, as 
to become the ground or occasion 
of the certainty of—as the case may 
be—either sinful action or holy. 

The theologians of New England 
have generally admitted an existent 
constitution of being in man; but, 
until the time of Emmons and the 
clear exposition he gave of his prin- 
ciple, they were confounding con- 
stitutional tendency with the volun- 
tary action of the being, as though 
both were included in the matter of 
sin or holiness, and in the desert of 
praise or blame. In the collision of 
the two clashing parties, they who 
held to an existing constitution in 
man as furnishing a ground or oc- 
casion of the certainty of action, or 
as being a subject of deterioration 
or improvement in the course of ac- 
tion, had clearly the advantage of 
Emmons, who could look to no cre- 
ated forces in operation, but saw 


only the divine hand; and to no 
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laws impressed on created forces, 
but to a pattern secreted in the Dj. 
vine mind. They, when speaking 


of the grounds of human sinfulness, 
of the adaptation of revelation to — 


the nature of man, of the immedi. 


ate agency of God in miracles, of | 


the peculiar influence of the Holy 
Spirit as distinct from creation or 
miracle, of the imperfection and 
internal conflicts of the saints—had 
most clearly the advantage. The 
material was present in their sys 
tem which gave consistency and 
harmony to these facts. But when 
these same theologians undertook 
to place the constitution of man 
within the category of holiness or 
sin, desert of reward or blame, they 
introduced an item into the account 
which the logical acumen of Em. 
mons has succeeded, we trust, for. 
ever to efface. With his princi 
ple—nothing but voluntary action, 
holiness or sin—and the clear foun 
dations of the principle exposed in 
the divine requirements, and the 
truth and justice of placing respon- 
sibleness only within such limits, he 
shows that they are introducing an 
item into their systems at war with 
these plain and glaring facts of the 


—_ 


— om 


~ oor 


holy and righteous moral goverm | 


ment of God. 

Nothing remained, therefore, at 
this posture of the subject, to give 
clearness and harmony to all the 
parts of theology, but for the theo- 
logian to admit a basis and footing 
for natural ability of right action, 
and for a certainty of either rightor 
wrong action as external or internal 
causes might operate, in the nature 
and constitution of man; and, a 
the same time, to consider the sin 
and holiness of man as consisting 
alone in voluntary action, right of 
wrong, in heart or life. Now the 
way was clear to consider as exist 
ent in man, and in all moral beings 
in the universe, a reality—in distine- 
tion from a mere plan in the mind 
of God as to his own efficient ope 
rations—a constitution of inherent 
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wers of intelligence, feeling, and 
will; which powers, though fitted 
for right action, might be variously 
affected from diverse causes; might 
be weakened and impaired, or 
strengthened and improved ; might 
be more or less depraved in their 
tendency to wrong action, or more 
or less corrected in their tendency 
to right; from causes, too, without 
the being himself, as well as from 
his own course of voluniary actions ; 
from causes for which he is not re- 
sponsible, as well as from those for 
which he is. With this clear dis- 
tinction drawn between the powers 
of the being on the one hand, and 
his voluntary course of action on 
the other, the way was clear to har- 
monize the two grand facts of de- 
pendence on God and accountability 
to him; to reconcile with each other 
the great departments of the provi- 
dential government of God and his 
moral; to represent the certain fu- 
turition of all events in the moral 
kingdom of God, as arising from the 
wisest arrangement of means on his 
part to secure the greatest amount 
of holiness and blessedness, in full 
consistency with his own sincerity, 
righteousness, and holiness, and with 
the good or ill desert of his subjects ; 
to set forth the great facts, stated in 
the system of grace now in opera- 
tion, over man—of the fall of Adam, 
the original and total depravity of 
the race, their insufficiency to re- 
cover themselves, the atonement of 
Jesus, the call of the Gospel, the in- 
fluence of the Spirit employed as 
the means of recovery, the renova- 
tion and sanctification of the people 
foreknown and chosen in this eternal 
plan of operations, the hardness and 
destruction of the rest—as consistent, 
throughout, with the grand close of 
the drama—the summoning of the 
whole race before God the Judge 
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at the last day, and his awarding to 
each a sentence in righteousness on 
the basis of what have begn his 
deeds in this life while in the body. 

We trust, therefore, that Emmons, 
whose pure, intellectual ray was so 
long shining above our horizon, and 
who has left, in the volumes before us, 
so many interesting records of that 
piercing intellect in its researches in 
the wide field of theology, has per- 
formed, during his stay among us, 
some service for the science ; to give 
clearness to the views of its teach- 
ers who minister to the instruction 
and hopes of their Christian breth- 
ren at the sacredaltar. His mission 
has not been in vain, were it marked 
only with this one deep trace on 
the theology of the times. Many 
a servant of Christ has thereby felt 
his way clear to apostolic simplicity, 
in calling on sinners to repent and 
turn in their hearts unto God at 
once, unshackled by doctrinal hin- 
drances and perplexities. The tide 
has, long since, set that way ; and 
great is the company of the preach- 
ers, and wider and wider is the cir- 
cle becoming, who herald forth at 
once the sovereignty of an offended 
God in bestowing salvation, and his 
demand on every sinner immediate- 
ly to repent, with a sincere and un- 
derstanding heart, and with a free 
and unfaltering tongue. ‘The stick- 
ler for old technics and the pugna- 
cious defender of every word and 
comma of an ancient formula may, 
for a while, scare the weak, by cry- 
ing out heresy and brandishing the 
knife of excision ; but even he and 
his servile followers are destined te 
give way before the clear shining 
of truth, and the swelling current of 
holy love that is bearing onward the 
free in Christ, to hasten the world’s 
redemption. 
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THE CONSTELLATION OF THE CROSS. 


EXTRACTED FROM UNPUBLISHED “‘WANDERINGS ON THE SEAS AND SHORES OF AFRICA.” 


Ar last, the cold storms which 
pursued us from Cape Fear, during 
the opening of our voyage, includ- 
ing nearly the whole of the first fort- 
night of the new year, had died 
away; and the still more tedious 
calms which succeeded them in “ the 
middle passage,” had also been fol- 
lowed by the trade winds, under 
whose welcome impulse we now 
moved rapidly southward, with a 
pure air, and a clear sky varied 
only by light flying clouds, and with 
a temperature which, though not 
uncomfortable during the day, was 

rticularly delightful in the bril- 
fiant nights of the tropic seas. With 
the setting of the sun, the bright 
clouds, which gave so much splen- 
dor to the closing day, vanished 
from the scene, and left the sky all 
northward, eastward, and westward, 
without a vapor to veil the stars, 
which here shone out with a luster 
and power far beyond all | had ever 
seen, inspiring an intense delight, as 
| watched them through many un- 
wearying hours from our narrow 
deck. The polar star each night 
sank lower and lower over the nor- 
thern horizon; and the zodiac now 
passing through the zenith, brought 
the larger planets, with the moon, 
by turns directly over our heads, 
an aspect, to me, novel and impo- 
sing ;—while in the south, new stars, 
unknown to northern eyes, rose in 
dazzling beauty to my inquiring 
view. 

Yet several nights passed while I 
looked in vain for some of those 
peculiarly interesting constellations 
near the south pole, which were 
already above our horizon. For 
though all the rest of the sky was 
clear, along the southern quarter, a 
peculiar dark misty cloud descend- 
ed across our path, shrouding from 


view the long-desired lights of the 
southern hemisphere. The cloud | 
occupying about fifteen degrees in 
altitude from the horizon, was just 
sufficient to hide for some time the 
magnificent SovurHerN Cross, 80 
richly described by Humboldt, and 
by Tyerman and Bennet, whose yi- 
vid impressions at the sight, so poet. 
ically expressed, had long ago led 
me to anticipate this, as one of the 
richest rewards of a tropical voyage, 
And when, at length, my nights 
of vain watching and my years of 
studious hope were requited by the 
sight of this most glorious object in 
the created universe, all the circum. 
stances and incidents seemed won 
derfully arranged to impress me not 
only with gratification at the happy 
accomplishment of my wishes, and 
with admiration of the beauty of the 
spectacle, but also with deeper and _ 
farther-reaching feelings of the mor _ 
al power of the whole of the strange 
picture before me in heaven and 
earth. It was on the evening of | 
Monday, January 23, in about lat. 
23° N., and lon. 24° W., that I first 
obtained a distinct view of the Sout» 
ern Cross, the form of it being s0 
perfect, that at the very first glance | 
no observer could be mistaken. | | 
saw it standing erect and resplem 
dent over the dark cloud, in more 
than imagined beauty and _ glory, 
its four large stars arranged in strik 
ing order and symmetry, in the form 
which all Christendom recognizes a 
the sign of God’s infinite love and 
man’s eternal hope ; and the rapture 
I then felt was cheaply purchased 
by all the sufferings and perils of 
the voyage then past, or yet before 
me. Many hours | enjoyed the 
scene and the emotions rising with 
it; and so through months and years 
of wanderings that followed, that 
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orious object attracted my eyes 
through watchful nights of exile, of 
suffering, of peril and of loneliness, 
till it became to me a familiar and 
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welcome thing, associated with the 
idea of high consolation under trials 
and fears. As in the poetic “ dream” 
of the famed “ pilgrim” of our time: 


“The wanderer was alone as heretofore : 
The beings that surrounded him were gone 


Or were at war with him. 


He was a mark 


For blight and desolation,—compassed round 
With hatred and contention. * * * 


* * * * * * 


* He lived 


Through that which had been death to many men ; 


And made him friends of mountains. 


With the stars, 


And the quick spirit of the universe, 
He held his dialogues ; and they did teach 
To him the magic of their mystery.” * * * 


In those wild years of strange 
adventure, many a dreary night of 
perilous exposure and of fearful 
watching, on ocean and land, was 
solaced by the sight of that beauti- 
ful starry cross, standing erect or 
bending at various angles over the 
south pole; and I well remember 
how in one stormy night of ship- 
wreck, while struggling in darkness 
and fatigue, to steer a little boat 
through the roaring waves, against 
the howling tempest, I “ strained 
my seeking eyes” to catch a glimpse 
of those same stars, to direct our 
course due south, away from the 
breakers of the rocks which threat- 
ened to dash us in pieces with the 
relics of our lost ship. Never was 
ray of light more welcome than the 
momentary sight of one of those 
stars through the driving clouds, as 
I wiped from my eyes the salt spray 
and pelting rain that half blinded 
them. Even now, as that perilous 
scene recurs, | renew the desperate 
excitement with which I strove to 
rouse and cheer our exhausted and 
despairing boat’s crew, and exclaim 
again, “ Pull away, good fellows! 
I see the cross. We shall soon be 
clear of all danger.” 

With such remembrances and as- 
sociations, the intensity of the feel- 
ings I still express, in reviving my 
first impressions of that remarkable 
object, will not be thought extrava- 


gant; and the extract which I sub- 
join from the “ Personal Narrative” 
of the philosophic Humboldt, will 
show that I but shared the emotions 
of far graver and less excitable ob- 
servers, and that even my strongest 
expressions are not overwrought, 
when compared with others’ descrip- 
tions.* 





* «From the time when we entered the 
torrid zone, we were never wearied with 
admiring, every night, the beauty of the 
southern sky, which, as we advanced to- 
wards the south, opened new constella- 
tions to our view. We feel an indescri- 
bable sensation when on approaching the 
equator, and particularly on passing from 
one hemisphere to the other, we see 
those stars which we have contemplated 
from our infancy, progressively sink, and 
finally disappear. Nothing awakens in 
the traveler a livelier remembrance of the 
immense distance by which he is separa- 
ted from his country, than the aspect of 
an unknown firmament. The grouping 
of the stars of the first magnitude, some 
seattered nebula, rivaling in splendor 
the milky-way, and tracts of space re- 
markable for their extreme blackness, 
give a peculiar physiognomy to the south- 
ern sky.”’ * * * ” * 

“The lower regions of the air were 
loaded with —— for some days. We 
saw distinctly, for the first time, the cross 
of the south only in the night of the 4th 
and Sth of July, in the sixteenth degree 
of latitude. It was strongly inclined, 
and appeared from time to time between 
the clouds, the center of which, furrow- 
ed by uncondensed lightnings, reflected 
a silver light. If a traveler may be per- 


mitted to speak of his personal emotions, 
I shall add that in this night I saw one of 
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But even at this my first view of 
the starry cross, unconscious as | 
was of subsequent associations with 
the sight, | seemed to have an al- 
most foreboding interest in it. As 
our brigantine bounded swiftly over 
the long swell of the Atlantic, the 
bowsprit was bowing to the cloud 
and cross, and the tall mast pointing 
to the starry crown, which hung 
above us—known to astronomers as 
the “Corona Australis”—a bright 
constellation, but less conspicuous 
than that which is familiar to us in 
our own skies, under the name of 
the “ Northern Crown.” <A _poeti- 
cal idea, suggested by the descrip- 


the reveries of my earliest youth accom- 
plished.” S ad ” " * 
“When I studied the heavens, to ac- 

quire a knowledge of the stars, impatient 
to rove in the equinoctial regions, I could 
not raise my eyes toward the starry vault, 
without recalling the sublime passage of 
Dante, which the most celebrated com- 
mentators have applied to this constella- 
tion : 

Io mi volsi a man destra e posi mente 

All’ altro polo e¢ vidi quattro stelle 

Non viste mai fuor ch’ alla prima gente. 

Goder parca lo cie! di lor fiammelle ; 

O settentrional vedovo sito 

Poi che privato se’ di mirar quelle! 


* * 7 * 


“ The two great stars which mark the 
summit and foot of the cross, having 
nearly the same right ascension, it fol- 
lows hence that the constellation is al- 
most perpendicular at the moment when 
it passes the meridian. This circum- 
stance is known to every nation that 
lives within the tropics or in the south- 
ern hemisphere. It has been observed 
at what hour of the night, in different 
seasons, the cross of the south is erect or 
inclined. It is a time-piece which ad- 
vances very regularly four minutes a day ; 
and no other group of stars exhibits to 
the naked eye, an observation of time so 
easily made. How often have we heard 
our guides exclaim in the savannas of 
Venezuela, or in the desert extending 
from Truxillo to Lima, ‘ Midnight is past ; 
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tion given in the missionary voy: 
age of ‘Tyerman and Bennet, came 
vividly to my mind, and led me to 
attempt an expression of my feel. 
ings in such verse as was within the 
powers of one unused to this sort of 
composition. Unmusical and labor. 
ed as it is, it has to me some inter. 
est in having been conceived and 
composed under the excitement of 
the actual sight of these objects, 
though never committed to writing 
till my return to America, when it 
was somewhat enlarged and cor. 
rected, yet remaining essentially the 
same as I bore it three years in my 
memory. 


the Cross begins to bend!’ How often 
those words reminded us of that affect 
ing scene, where Paul and Virginia, seat- 
ed near the source of the river of Lan 
taniers, conversed together. for the last 
time, and where the old man at the sight 
of the southern cross, warns them thatit 
is time for them to separate.”"—Hum 
boldt’s ** Journey to the equinoctial regions 
of the New Continent,” chap. 3. 

“At night, (the sky being clear after 
much cloudy weather,) for the first time 
we descried the constellation cruz or the 
cross. ‘The four stars composing this glo- 
ry of the southern hemisphere, are of 
large but varying magnitudes, and % 

laced as readily to associate with the 
image of the true cross, the lowest being 
the brightest. Another beautiful constel- 
lation attracted our notice, nearly in the 
zenith. This was the northern crown, in 
which seven stars brilliantly encircle two 
thirds of an oval figure. We were re 
minded—and though the idea may seem 
fanciful, yet it was pleasing to ourselves 
amidst the still night, and on the far sea— 
that while we kept in constant view the 
cross, that cross on which our Savior died 
for our redemption, we might venture to 
hope that the crown, the crown of life, 
which ‘the Lord the righteous judge 
hath promised to ‘ give to all them that 
love bis appearing, might be bestowed 
upon us ‘in that day.’ "—Tyerman 
Bennet ; “ Journal of Voyages and Trae 
els,’ chap. 1. 
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THE CLOUD, THE CROSS, THE CROWN. 


Low hanging o’er my ocean-path, 
To that dark land and martyrs’ tomb, 
Far lours a cLoup, dim-boding wrath, 
In nightly-gathering, deepening gloom, 
But o’er it, pure from airy dross, 
Heav’n’s silvery light comes clearly down ; 
Above the cloud | see the cross, 
Above the cross, the starry CROWN. 


Hail! glory of the southern skies ! 
Erst beamed in light far less divine 
On the first Christian Ceesar’s eyes, 
His triumph’s pledge and “ conquest’s sign :”— 
Brief flash !—perhaps a fabling gloss 
To lend earth’s empire-wreath renown ; 
But here the EVERLASTING cross 
Points ever to the HEAVENLY crown. 


With cross on staff and sword and breast, 
Of old, crusading pilgrim bands 
Won for the heroes of the West 
The gorgeous crowns of Orient lands.* 
Their “ glories gone,’”-—now dust and moss 
Shroud their tombed thrones in ruin brown, 
While here above the bright * true cross” 
Christ’s faith-armed warriors see their crown. 


The cross, “a graven image,” stands, 
‘The snare and shame of Christendom, 
On dome, tower, spire, through thousand lands, ’ 
From Peru to Jerusalem. 
Its gold-shrined form oft gems emboss 
Worshiped alike by king and clown :— 
Idolaters !—behold the cross, 
Heav’n-shrined, star-gemmed, which God doth crown. 


Unknown for ages, now it wins 
The eyes of millions to adore : 
* Midnight is past; the Cross begins 
To bend” o’er Arrica’s dark shore. 
Yields to white robe the vile kaross, 
And groveling kraal7 to spiry town: 
The southern world beneath the cross 
Awakes to hail its king and crown. 





* Godfrey, Baldwin, Guy de Lusignan, and Conrade, kings of Jerusalem,—Guy, 
&e. kings of Cyprus,—Bohemond, prince of Antioch, William, prince-archbishop of 
Tyre,—Baldwin I and 11, emperors of Constantinople, &c. &e. 

t Kaross,—the name of the filthy scanty dress of the wild natives of South Africa. 
Kraal,—South African village, a circle of oven-like buts. 
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My way is dark: still—* holy light !"— 
Shine o’er the cloud to guide and cheer,— 
O angel-watcher! through each night 
Beam on my “ wanderings” lone and drear. 
In every danger, pain and loss, 
Thy ray, which ocean cannot drown, 
Shall tell me—he who bears “ no cross” 
Of toils and tears, shall win “ no crown.” 


Sign of my faith! Seal of my hope! 
Pledge of God’s love to wand’ring man ! 
Beaconed by thee no more | grope 
Dimly the way of truth to scan : 
And ever when life’s billows toss, 
Though whirlwinds sweep and storm-clouds frown, 
Faith o’er the cloud shall see the cross,— 
Hope o’er the cross shall hail the CROWN. 


WHAT MUST BE DONE TO PROVIDE AN EDUCATED 


CHRISTIAN 


Tuat the Christian ministry, es- 
pecially in such a country and such 
an age as ours, ought to be a body 
of liberally educated men, is with 
us an axiom. We write not for 
that reader who needs an argument 
to make him know that the minister 
of the Gospel of Christ, among a 
free and a free-thinking people, 
ought to be an educated man—ed- 
ucated not only in those depart- 
ments of knowledge which are im- 
mediately and especially related to 
his employment as an expounder of 
the Scriptures, but also in all that 
various discipline which invigorates 
the mental powers, which enlarges 
the scope of thought, and which 
gives to him who has profited by it 
a rank and standing in society such 
as does not belong to the man of 
merely technical or professional 
culture. 

How shall such a ministry be ob- 
tained, in sufficient numbers, to 
overtake and supply the growing 
wants of our country? Some tell 
us to leave the whole question to 
take care of itself, under that law of 
political economy, by which the de- 


MINISTRY? 


mand creates the supply. 
sciolism is this! What a blunder. 
ing application of a simple princi- 
ple! What is demand, in the sense 
of political economy? The mere 
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But what | 


absence of a given article, does not | 
constitute a demand for that article. | 


There are neither warming-pans nor 
snow-shoes, nor yet Olmsted stoves, 
in all the bazaars of Calcutta ; there 
are no Cashmire shawls in the wig- 
wams of Labrador; there are no 
spelling-books in Jeddo, no biogra- 
phies of Henry Clay in Pekin, no 
schoolmasters in Patagonia; yet 
who, in such cases, mistakes desti- 
tution for demand ? 
want—though it be a want of some- 
thing acknowledged and felt to be 
essential to comfort or even to eX 
istence—constitute a demand, in the 
sense in which demand tends to 
produce a supply. A people may 
be dying for want of bread, while 
yet in all its ports there is no de 
mand, in the commercial sense, for 
the staff of life. Demand, in the 
only sense in which demand for 
any article can create a supply, 5 
the ability and willingness to pay; 


Nor does mere | 
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for the article demanded, such a 
price as shall remunerate the cost 
of production. ‘The only way in 
which the demand causes the sup- 
ply, is by offering such a price as 
induces a sufficient number of men 
to withdraw their skill, their capi- 
tal, and their labor, from other forms 
of industry, and to engage in the 
production of the article demanded. 
The notion, then, that the demand 
for an educated Christian ministry, 
may be safely relied on to work out 
its own supply, assumes—in the 
face of notorious and stubborn facts 
to the contrary—that the people of 
this country, and of every part of 
it, are both able and willing to pay 
for the services of Christian pastors, 
such a compensation as is necessa- 
ry to induce a sufficient number of 
able and educated men to withdraw 
from secular employments and de- 
vote themselves to the preaching of 
the Gospel. Without this assump- 
tion, so utterly at variance with 
known facts, the notion of demand 
producing a supply, is no better 
logic than if, from the naked state- 
ment that ten or twenty years ago a 
given district was in a condition bor- 
dering on heathenism, some econo- 
mist should undoubtingly infer that 
now it is well supplied with a Chris- 
tian ministry ; for surely, if it is an 
unfailing law, that demand, in the 
sense of mere destitution, produces 
a supply, that law must manifest it- 
self in the phenomena of the pres- 
ent and of the past, as well as in 
the phenomena of the future. 

Some arrangements then ought 
to be made, to secure the education 
of a suitable number of such men, 
properly qualified in other respects, 
as are willing to devote themselves 
to the work of the Christian minis- 
try. What arrangements and ef- 
forts for such a purpose are the 
wisest? What system of measures 
for such a purpose, is likely to 
bring. forward the best men, at the 
east expense to the Christian pub- 
lie, and in the requisite numbers ? 
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Before attempting any answer to 
this inquiry, we need to form some 
just idea of the number of men 
whom it is desirable to introduce 
into the Christian ministry, or at 
least of the principle by which the 
requisite number is to be determin- 
ed. It has been common to say 
that in such a country as ours, there 
ought to be at least one well educa- 
ted minister of the Gospel for every 
thousand souls; and it has been 
taken for granted, that till the edu- 
cated evangelical clergy in the Uni- 
ted States number as many thou- 
sands, as there are millions of pop- 
ulation in the census, there is no 
danger that the ministry will be- 
come too numerous. In one sense, 
this is right. If the people of the 
United States were all members of 
Protestant Christian congregations, 
and if every congregation were to 
be supplied with an educated pas- 
tor, there would be needed at this 
moment, not less than eighteen thou- 
sand such ministers; and in less 
than fifty years from this time, if 
the same state of things be suppo- 
sed to exist then, there would be 
needed fifty thousand. Christian 
patriotism, planning for the reli- 
gious welfare of the country, has 
for its ultimate aim, nothing less 
than to place every family and eve- 
ry soul under the care of an able 
and faithful pastor; and of course 
when we calculate how to provide 
an adequate supply of such pastors, 
we ought to desire nothing less 
than one for every thousand souls. 
Yet it is true that there may be 
more ministers in the country than 
can find employment—and there- 
fore, in an important sense, more 
than are needed—while yet the num- 
ber falls far short of such a ratio. 
Ministers of the Gospel must not 
only be educated and licensed to 
preach; they must be put to work 
in their vocation, and they must be 
supported in their work. Ministers 
who for any reason cannot find em- 
ployment, and cannot live in their 
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ministry, are not needed. The 
work then of providing ministers, 
cannot go forward faster than the 
work of employing them when pro- 
vided. And if the Christian peo- 
ple of this country do not intend to 
employ an increasing number of 
ministers, at home and abroad; 
and, particularly, if they do not in- 
tend to prosecute the home mission- 
ary work on a scale corresponding 
with the greatness of our territory, 
and the increase and dispersion of 
our population ; there is little occa- 
sion for any very strenuous and ex- 
tended effort to multiply the num- 
ber of candidates for the ministry. 
But if, on the other hand, the work 
of evangelizing our whole country 
is to be prosecuted with increasing 
energy—if, particularly, the con- 
tributions to the American Home 
Missionary Society, and to other in- 
stitutions aiming at the same object, 
are to be doubled within five years, 
and to be doubled again within five 
years more—ihen we need to have 
in a course of training, at this mo- 
ment, the young men who in five 
years, or in ten years from this 
time, will be called for, to bear their 
part, as pastors and evangelists, in 
the work of filling our whole terri- 
tory, from the Atlantic to the Pa- 
cific, with the influence of pure 
Christianity. No man needs to be 
told that a minister of the word of 
God, is not ordinarily fitted for his 
work in a day, or ina year. No 
man needs to be told that if a thou- 
sand ministers of the Gospel in ad- 
dition to the number now in the 
field, are to be called for in this 
country ten years hence, the thou- 
sand must be put to school immedi- 
ately. If then we would act as 
wise men, with forecast and with a 
due economy of effort, our plans in 
this department, must be formed 
and prosecuted not with reference 
merely to the opportunities and 
means of giving employment to 
ministers, which happen to exist to- 
day—nor with reference merely to 
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the number of ministers that might 
be employed, if the whole country 
were already fully evangelized— 
but with reference to the probable 
progress and success of other de. 
partments of evangelical enterprise, 
Find out how many ministers the 
American churches may be expect. 
ed to employ, at home and abroad, 
ten years hence, more than are now 
in the field; and that is the number 
of the young men who ought to be 


coming forward, in addition to those | 


who will be needed to fill up all the 
vacancies which time will make in 
the present supply. 

‘To what extent, then, is an increa- 
sed number of educated Christian 
ministers likely to be called for, by 
the Congregational and Presbyterian 
churches and missionary istitutions, 
within eight or ten years to come? 
Let this question be considered for 
a moment, and it will be found to 
resolve itself into that other ques 
tion, whether the Congregational and 
Presbyterian churches of this cour 
try are to be faithful or recreant 
respect to the trust committed to 
them. As our population spreads 
out farther and farther towards the 
Pacific—as our population grow 
more crowded in the commercial 
cities and busy villages of the older 
states—what is to be the character 
of these increasing miilions? Ar 
they to keep the Sabbath holy, sit 
ting under the ministry of enlighter 
ed Christian teachers? Is the work 
of evangelization in this country 
go on, expanding itself from yeart 
year, as the field to be occupied 
opens more widely and more inv 
tingly ? Is the whole empire d 
this Union, from ocean to oceal, 
and from the tropic to the wintry 
north, to be filled with the lightd 
the Bible, and with the influences @ 
simple, spiritual Christianity? If 
so, then a thousand ministers mor 
than are now employed, must & 
called for within ten years from this 
time, to supply churches that a 
not yet formed, and a populate 
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that is not yet counted in the census. 
At the end of ten years from this 
time, there will be full five millions 
of people in our country, more than 
there are now ; and if no more than 
one fifth of that increase is to be 
gathered into Christian congrega- 
tions, and is to enjoy the labors of 
an enlightened and faithful ministry, 
there will be employment and sup- 
port for a thousand ministers more 
than are employed to-day. 
Returning now to the inquiry as 
to the system of arrangements and 
efforts by which the best men may 
be brought forward to the Christian 
ministry, in the requisite numbers, 
and at the least expense to the 
Christian public, we find first the 
proposal that this whole work be left 
to the spontaneous, unorganized be- 
neficence of individuals and of con- 
gregations. It is proposed that men 
of wealth, who are willing to co- 
operate in multiplying the number 
of educated ministers, be left to 
select, each one for himself, the 
young man whom he will aid at 
school and at college, and that each 
patron shall bestow upon his own 
individual beneficiary, just that 
amount and kind of assistance which 
he may judge necessary and proper. 
In the same way it is proposed that 
a particular church, finding in its 
communion a young man of prom- 
ising character and talents, whose 
circumstances are such that he can- 
not be educated without charitable 
aid, shall encourage him to leave the 
farm or the workshop, and shall ren- 
der him all the necessary aid in ob- 
taining an education for the ministry. 
We would not say one word to dis- 
courage this kind of spontaneous 
beneficence. We have known 
more than oye instance, in which a 
church has made one of its mem- 
bers its own beneficiary, and has 
been happy in its selection of the 
object, and in its administration of 
the charity. And we have known 
many instances, in which benevolent 
individuals have sought out in col- 
Vol. 1. 17 
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leges or other institutions, the indi- 
vidual young men to whose support 
and advancement they found it a 
happiness to contribute. We would 
be far from discouraging any such 
beneficence on the part of churches 
or of individuals. But who can ex- 
pect that this occasional, unassocia- 
ted, unconnected beneficence—how- 
ever amiable and pleasant it may be 
in particular instances—will be ad- 
equate to the exigency ? How many 
young men would such beneficence 
alone cali forth from circumstances 
of depression? Who would seek 
out those gifted and sanctified minds, 
which might be found in the obscurer 
walks of life, and which ought to be 
fitted to serve their country and 
their race in the work of the Gos- 
pel? Who would bring such minds 
to the notice of the affluent and be- 
neficent ?, Who would impress upon 
each church the duty of selecting, 
from among its sons, one or more 
to be the objects of its fraternal aid ? 
And where a church has its little 
offering to bestow, and has no mem- 
ber in its communion to whom that 
little offering would be a sufficient 
help, shall itdo nothing? We do 
not believe that any man, having 
any just idea of the number of ed- 
ucated ministers whose labors must 
be called for within a few years to 
come, can seriously entertain the 
expectation that any isolated and 
unsystematized efforts of wealthy 
individuals, or of particular church- 
es, will be sufficient. 

In other quarters, it has been sug- 
gested, that this work of affording 
gratuitous aid to indigent and meri- 
torious young men in their prepara- 
tion for the ministry, may be left 
entirely with those who manage the 
affairs of colleges and other institu- 
tions for instruction. If a college 
is to provide gratuitous instruction 
and the means of support for indi- 
gent pupils, the provision must be 
made in one of two ways. Either 
the institution must obtain permanent 
endowments, the income of which 
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shall be adequate to such an annual 
expenditure ; or by some continued 
agency it must collect, year after 
year, from the charitably disposed, 
whatever may be necessary for the 
instruction and support of its own 
beneficiaries. Suppose the former 
method to be attempted. ‘To sup- 
port two hundred and fifty such pu- 
pils in the various colleges of New 
England, at an average annual ex- 
pense of no more than eighty dol- 
lars each, (which is the amount now 
allowed to beneficiaries by the rules 
of the American Education Socie- 
ty,) would require an aggregate of 
permanent endowments amounting 
to not less than the third part of a 
million of dollars. Admitting the 
desirableness of such endowments, 
is it probable that the requisite 
amount can be obtained? Admit- 
ting that endowments so magnificent 
could be obtained, would it be wise 
to obtain them for this specific pur- 
pose? It is well to endow colleges 
munificently, to furnish them with 
libraries, with apparatus in every 
department, and with the means of 
affording a partial support to profes- 
sors; and thus to bring down the 
price of liberal education, so that 
not the rich only but those in hum- 
bler circumstances, shall be able to 
approach the fountains of universal 
knowledge. It may be well to en- 
dow colleges with the ability to af- 
ford gratuitous instruction to a se- 
lected portion of their pupils. It 
may be well to provide them with 
the means of encouraging eminent 
scholarship, in rare instances, by 
such rewards as shall enable him 
who wins them, to withdraw him- 
self for a season from other toils, 
and to indulge that burning thirst for 
knowledge which distinguishes the 
gifted mind. But would it be en- 
tirely wise to endow the colleges with 
permanent funds sufficient to provide 
not only instruction, but lodgings, 
and diet, and clothing, for so great 
a host of dependent pupils? Aban- 
doning, then, the idea of permanent 
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endowments for such uses, suppose 
the other method to be preferred, 
and that each college undertakes to 





collect, in charitable donations from | 


its friends and from the public a 


large, two thousand, five thousand, | 


or ten thousand dollars annually, 
according to the number and the 
wants of its beneficiary students, 
Who shall mark out, for each col. 


lege, the province within which its | 


agents shall operate for such a pur. 
pose ? What shall prevent an im. 
mediate clashing of the claims of 
rival institutions? In some insian 
ces—as, for example, when a col. 
lege keeps its agent constantly in 
the field, soliciting donations for 
its current expenses—this method 
might be found practicable. But 
who would recommend the adoption 
of such a system by all the colleges? 
What pastor of a church would like 
to be visited this week by the agent 


—— 


STS 


of Yale College, and next week by | 


the agent of Dartmouth College, and 
the third week by the agent of Am. 
herst College, and then by the agent 
of Middlebury College, and so to 
the end of the chapter ? 

We cannot avoid, then, the ne- 
cessity of some general organiza 
tion for the purpose of aiding in the 
education of indigent young men, 
otherwise qualified, for the Christian 
ministry. Such an organization we 
have in the American Education 
Society ; an institution, the useful 
ness of which has the most ample 
attestatious in the names of the dis 
tinguished men in all parts of this 
country, and in the various fields of 
foreign missionary labor, who have 
been educated by its aid, and who, 
without such aid, would probably 
not have been qualified for the ser 
vice of Christ, as preachers of his 
Gospel. 

In the commercial embarrassment 
of these times, the Education Soc 
ety has suffered more, perhaps, than 
any other of our leading benevolent 
institutions. It has suffered not only 
directly, as other institutions have 
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suffered, in consequence of the di- 
minished resources of its friends, 
but indirectly, in consequence of the 
number of ministers who are found 
in some parts of the country, un- 
employed, or not employed in their 
profession. The missionary boards, 
home and foreign, having been 
somewhat crippled, and the distress- 
es of the country having operated 
in various Ways to cause a tempora- 
ry check in the work of evangeliza- 
tion, it has happened that in some 
districts there are just now a few 
ministers, men of great worth, men 
who if employed in the right place 
might be highly useful, who, to the 
question “* Why stand ye here idle 
allthe day long?”’ are compelled 
to answer, *“ Because no man hath 
hired us.” And from this the im- 
pression has gone abroad, to a con- 
siderable extent, that the education 
societies have not only done but 
overdone their proper work, and that 
the country is already over-supplied 
with ministers. We need not stop 
here to show the fallacy of such an 
impression. ‘The true remedy for 
this state of things—the most effi- 
cient method of removing, from all 
minds, so fatal an impression— 
would be found in an expansion of 
the missionary work in every direc- 
tion. The true remedy for a sur- 
plusage of ministers in certain dis- 
tricts, is not to abandon the enter- 
prise of providing an educated min- 
istry for the whole country and for 
the world, but to send forth to other 
regions all who are properly quali- 
fied, and to put them at work, and 
keep them at work, where their la- 
bors will be effectual for the ad- 
vancement of the kingdom of God. 
As yet this remedy has not been 
applied. The American Home Mis- 
sionary Society, if it had the means 
of expanding its operations in some 
proportion to the exigencies of the 
great West, would give instant em- 
ployment to twice as many enter- 
prising and devoted ministers as can 
be found unemployed in all the re- 
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gion this side of the Alleghanies. 
But the Home Missionary Society— 
strange to say—has not the means 
for any such movement. And there- 
fore it is, that young men whom God 
has called, are discouraged from en- 
tering the ministry, and the Chris- 
tian community is discouraged from 
attempting to provide that increased 
number of well educated ministers 
which must soon be called for, un- 
less the enterprise of evangelizing 
our whole country is to be aban- 
doned. 

At such a crisis, it was a matter 
of course, that whatever elements of 
unpopularity might exist either in 
the structure of the American Edu- 
cation Society, or in the details of 
its operations, would come to light. 
‘The time was favorable for a disgus- 
sion, and for a revision, and if ne- 
cessary a reconstruction of the whole 
system. Accordingly the directors 
of the society determined, wisely, as 
we think, to ask the advice of their 
constituents. ‘They called a meet- 
ing of the corporate and honorary 
members, for the purpose of fully 
considering the whole subject. In 
a circular letter to the members, 
they distinctly expressed the desire 
that those who had changed their 
minds respecting the importance of 
the object, or who had any objec- 
tions against the policy of the so- 
ciety, would not fail to come and 
aid in the deliberations of the meet- 
ing. We shall give some account 
of that meeting in another place ; 
we notice it here, only to show 
with what candor and frankness the 
directors have invited discussion. 

The present organization of the 
American Education Society, is 
analogous to that of the American 


Board of Foreign Missions. Every 


man who has paid, or in whose be- 
half others have paid forty dollars 
in one donation, is an honorary 
member, with a right to sit and 
debate in all the meetings of the 
society. The right of voting be- 
longs to corporate members, uo 
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man being now admitted to the cor- 
poration by a mere subscription or 
donation, but only by election. This 
form of organization seems to us 
as safe against perversion, and at 
the same time as open to the influ- 
ence of the public opinion to which 
it must look for support, as any 
that could be devised. 

The only objection to this organ- 
ization, which we have heard, is 
founded on the idea that for some 
reason, such an institution ought to 
be controlled directly and formally 
by ecclesiastical influence. ‘Thus 
it has sometimes been said, “* We 
don’t like to see so great a move- 
ment under the control of any cor- 
poration or body of men, independ- 
ent of the churches. It is not 
consistent with Congregationalism. 
Some of us are jure divino Con- 
gregationalists ; and we would have 
such a business to be directed by 
the churches, acting through repre- 
sentatives chosen by themselves for 
the purpose.” ‘This idea may be 
good Presbyterianism—though we 
have doubts on that point; but we 
are sure there is no relish of Con- 
gregationalism in it. Congregation- 
alism is utterly opposed to all per- 
manent bodies professing to repre- 
sent the churches and to act by 
their authority, even for purposes 
strictly ecclesiastical and spiritual. 
The tendency of all other systems 
is to aggregation—to those ideas 
and arrangements in which the feel- 
ing of individual power and indi- 
vidual responsibility, is merged in 
the feeling of the power and re- 
sponsibility of a great and extended 
community ; hence their provincial 
and national churches, their synods, 
their conventions, their great legis- 
lative assemblies. The tendency 
of Congregationalism, on the con- 
trary, is to develope and direct the 
very feeling which other systems, 
in various degrees, counteract—the 
feeling of individual power and re- 
sponsibility ; hence its recognition 
ef no church, other than the partic- 
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ular congregation of believers, inde. 
pendent, self-governed, a brother. 
hood ever which there is no do 
minion but that of light and love, 
and in which each brother has hig 
voice and his vote. Accordingly, 
while other systems employ eccle 
siastical agencies for almost all sorts 
of purposes, and have their theo 
logical seminaries, their colleges, 
their book concerns, managed by 
ecclesiastical functionaries, Congre. 
gationalism has nothing to do with 
such things. Where simple Cop 
gregationalism has had the forming 
of institutions, there is as much 
religious influence as_ elsewhere, 
though it does not appear in the 
form of ecclesiastical power or gov. 
ernment. The business of the 
church is, by communion in wor 
ship and ordinances, by instruction, 
and by mutual influence, to incile 
its members to love and all good 
works; and it concerns itself as 
little as possible with the details of 
those things which can be better 
done by individuals, or by specific 
associations of individuals. So far 
do the Congregational churches car- 
ry their disposition to be clear of 
secular aflairs, that they have ord 


narily no property except their re | 


cords and their sacramental vessels, 
and no treasury except to receive 
and disburse the little monthly con 
tribution which supplies the ele 
ments for the communion table, and 
expresses to needy and _ suflering 
members, the sympathy of the spit 
itual body to which they belong. 
One of the beauties of Congregs 
tionalism—perhaps the greatest aé- 
vantage which it has over other 
ecclesiastical systems, is, that the 
church, as a body, exists for purely 


spiritual purposes, and has almost 


nothing to do with any secular af 
fairs. The church—tbe spiritual 
body, including those who recog 
nize each other as members of 
Christ—undertakes, in that capa 
city, no secular enterprise, enters 
into no civil contract, makes no ap 
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e in courts of justice, to sue 
or to be sued, to plead or to be im- 
pleaded. To build and to hold a 
house of worship, to provide for 
the support of the ministry, whether 
by permanent funds, or by taxes, 
or by voluntary annual subscrip- 
tions, the members of the church 
as individuals, unite with other in- 
dividuals and form a _ voluntary 
civil and secular association, called 
*the parish,” or “ the ecclesiastical 
society.” What Congregationalist 
would subvert this simple and equi- 
table arrangement, which is eve- 
ry way so beneficial? The self- 
same tendency of Congregational- 
ism, which leads to the formation 
of parishes, or voluntary ecclesias- 
tical societies, distinct from church- 
es, leads also to the formation of 
voluntary societies for missions, and 
for other objects of Christian enter- 
prise, at home and abroad. 

Besides, what reason or equity 
would there be in the scheme of 
a convention of delegates from 
churches, assembled to regulate the 
appropriation of such a charity. 
According to the Congregational 
principle of the equality of church- 
es, every church must have in such 
a convention, as many representa- 
tives as any other church. But in 
respect to the number of members 
able to appreciate such a charity as 
this, and able to contribute largely 
to its advancement, churches are 
obviously unequal. One church 
has many members able to render 
effectual assistance, and able to 
enter fully into the embarrass- 
ments of young men pursuing a 
college course in the face of pov- 
erty; and by the members of that 
church, a thousand or two thousand 
dollars annually are given for this 
object. Another church is less fa- 
vorably situated, and its members 
give annually for the same object, 
perhaps ten dollars, perhaps noth- 
ing. Is there either justice or rea- 
son, in the idea of allowing these 
wo churches an equal voice in the 
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management of affairs in which 
their interest is so unequal? The 
directors of such an undertaking as 
that of the Education Society, ought 
to make their report, not to those 
who do not contribute, but to those 
who do contribute. 

‘The American Board of Foreign 
Missions holds a yearly convention 
of its members, corporate and hon- 
orary, at which all its proceedings 
are reviewed and all its interests 
discussed with perfect freedom. No 
man could look at that assembly at 
Norwich last September, and doubt 
whether the churches were suffi- 
ciently represented there. If the 
American Home Missionary Soci- 
ety, and the American Education 
Society—institutions so closely re- 
lated and so mutually dependent 
as to be almost one—would unite 
in holding a similar convention from 
year to year, for the purpose of de- 
liberating on the ‘evangelization of 
America ; the gathering of ministers 
and others, from all parts of the 
country, would soon be such that 
no one would think of inquiring 
whether the churches were duly 
represented. 

Proceeding from the question of 
the organization of the Education 
Society, to examine the rules by 
which it acts, we find among the 
friends of the cause a more consid- 
erable variety of opinions than on 
any other topic. ‘That the present 
system may be advantageously re- 
formed, to some extent, is generally 
conceded ; but to what extent, and 
in what way, is not so easily de- 
termined. 

Some have suggested the idea of 
a place of education to be founded 
and managed by the Society itself, 
where all its beneficiaries may be 
educated, apart from others, by 
one body of teachers, in the same 
course of studies, and under the 
same discipline. It is supposed that 
such a method would be cheaper 
and better than the present system, 
which allews each beneficiary to 
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pursue his studies at whatever col- 
lege or seminary may be most con- 
venient or agreeable to himself— 
cheaper, because the standard of 
expense being fixed without any 
reference to the factitious wants of 
the more affluent, might be brought 
down so low as to include only the 
coarsest fare and clothing, and the 
meanest accommodations, consist- 
ent with bodily health—and better, 
because the student would not be 
subject to the ordinary temptations 
of a college life, nor to the depress- 
ing mortification of juxtaposition 
with associates, who can wear bet- 
ter clothing and enjoy more indul- 
gences than he can; and because 
all the influences of such a place 
would be in harmony with the de- 
sign of educating young men in 
habits of devotion and self-denial. 

It may be worth the while to look 
at this proposal fora moment. And 
first, without reference to its expen- 
siveness or cheapness, let us look 
at the value of this kind of educa- 
tion. Is it better, at the same cost, 
than the education which the young 
men, aided by the Society, are now 
enabled to acquire? We answer, 
without hesitation, No. The min- 
isters wanted in such a country and 
such an age as this—the ministers 
wanted for the work in which the 
churches of this country ought to 
employ all the ministers they can 
obtain, cannot be educated in this 
way. What sort of ministers do 
we want, to preach the Gospel in 
city and country, in the states of 
the Atlantic and on the prairies of 
the Mississippi ? What sort of min- 
isters do we want, to go forth in 
our behalf to India and to China, to 
Persia and to Syria, as well as to 
Africa and Polynesia? We want 
ministers whose training has made 
them acquainted with men, who 
have looked upon the world not 
merely as it might be seen from the 
loopholes of a great secluded char- 
ity school, and who are on the same 
footing in respect to education, with 
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men in other professions. At the 
preparatory school and at the col 
lege, those who are by and byw 
speak from the pulpit, occupy the 
same halls, study the same _ books, 
listen to the same instructors, sit ip 
the recitation room on the same 
benches, with those who are by and 
by to rise to eminence in other pro. 
fessions. As fellow students with 
those who are to enter into other 
professions, and who in a few years 
will be found in all places of honor 
and of influence, they not only help 
to form their character, but they 
connect themselves by ties of mu. 
tual respect and often of mutual 
affection, with those who are to 
adorn the legal and medical pro 
fessions, with those who are to be 
distinguished in the walks of liter. 
ture, with those who are to preside 
in the tribunal of justice, with those 
whose eloquence is to thunder in 
the Capitol, or whose diplomacy is 
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the most enlightened and influential | 


to sway the destinies of nations. | 


Young men at school and at college 
educate each other; and to the 
young aspirant for the sacred mix 
istry, beginning his classical studies 
late, and pursuing them under many 
embarrassments, it is not the least 
of his advantages at college, that 


he is brought into competition and | 


friendly collision with those who 
have enjoyed from childhood the 
best means and methods of intel- 
lectual culture. As for the tempt 
ations of a college life, he needs 


them all both for probation and for | 


discipline. If he cannot withstand 
and overcome them, let him fall; 
he is not the man that we watt 
for the ministry. If he overcomes 
them, he is the better for having 
encountered them. And as to the 
mortification of being poor and de- 
pendent, in the midst of associates 
and competitors who have enough, 
we say—experto crede—there is 
nothing killing in it. The grea 
body of college students, every 
where in this country, and we dare 
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say, in other countries too, are men 
who regard a classmate with none 
the less of respect and affection, be- 
cause he happens to be poor. The 
brainless, heartless fop, who does 
not honor the very poverty of a fel- 
low student, struggling to maintain 
himself, is not worth regarding. 
But what would be the depressing 
influence of an education in the 
cloisters of a great alms-house. 

Then as to the cheapness of such 
a system—would it be on the whole 
cheaper than the course now pur- 
sued. The idea is preposterous. 
With ever so many colleges around 
us, every one affording education 
toall comers at much less than cost, 
it is proposed to set up a new char- 
ity college, for the sake of getting 
an education still cheaper, not to 
the pupil, but to those who are at 
the expense of founding and sus- 
taining the new institution. 

Several particulars in the rules 
of the American Education Society, 
have been objected to with much 
appearance of reason. We will 
not go into those details here ; but 
will bring our remarks to a close, 
with a statement of our own objec- 
tions to the plan of loaning, instead 
of giving, aid to beneficiaries. We 
object first, to the theory which this 
form of aid assumes, in regard to 
the lucrativeness of the clerical pro- 
fession; secondly, to the effect 
which it naturally produces on the 
character and habits of the bene- 
ficiary while pursuing his studies ; 
and thirdly, to the position in which 
it places him after he enters the 
ministry. 

The theory on which the loaning 
system proceeds is this—that the 
profession of the ministry is so far 
a lucrative profession, that it may be 
expected not only to support those 
who enter upon it, but also to reim- 
burse to them the expenses of their 
education. It is admitted, by those 
who formed the present system of 
ules, that there are cases—such as 
that of the foreign missionary, or 
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that of the home missionary who 
labors in some particularly unprom- 
ising field—in which the beneficia- 
ry. cannot be expected to repay 
what he has received; but these 
cases are regarded and treated as 
exceptions, the rude presumes his 
ability to pay. But is such a rule 
founded in fact? Is it true that the 
young man who enters the ministry 
can ordinarily be expected to repay, 
within a few years, the expenses of 
the eight or ten years which he has 
employed in educating himself for 
that profession? No. Where is 
the parish which expects to do more 
for its pastor than to enable him to 
live and support a family, comforta- 
bly and respectably, according to 
their own average standard of com- 
fort and respectability? Where is 
the parish which expects its pastor 
to lay up money out of his salary ? 
Where is the parish which, if it 
finds that its minister is receiving, 
in the form of salary, more than 
enough to live on, is not likely to 
become uneasy? ‘The salaries of 
ministers vary from three thousand 
dollars yearly to three hundred dol- 
lars, or less. But if a rich congre- 
gation in New York pay their pastor 
three thousand dollars, it is because 
they know he cannot live decently, 
according to their idea of decent 
living, or in other words, cannot 
live as they expect him to live, with 
less than that income. And if 
another congregation, in some agri- 
cultural district remote from the 
markets, give their minister only 
three hundred dollars, it is because 
they think that sum sufficient to 
provide for his family all the com- 
forts which they enjoy in their 
own. In neither congregation do 
the people, when fixing the sala- 
ry of their minister, take into con- 
sideration for one moment the cap- 
ital which has been absorbed in his 
education. The only question with 


them is, What will it cost him to 
live among us as our families gen- 
erally live ? 


All those arguments 
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then, which are drawn from the 
readiness of young merchants and 
mechanics to begin business with 
borrowed capital, and their ability 
to repay that capital and grow rich 
afterwards, are inconclusive; for 
the analogy which they presuppose, 
does not exist. The young man 
entering into any secular business, 
expects to realize not merely a liv- 
ing, but profits to be accumulated ; 
and out of his accumulations he 
can afford to repay the borrowed 
capital with which he begins. Not 
so with the young minister of the 
Gospel. His education is not a 
lucrative investment of capital, so 
long as he continues in the ministry. 
Let him turn aside to some secular 
employment; and as soon as his 
habits shall have been adjusted to 
his new business, he will show that 
his education is worth something, in 
the commercial sense, and can pay 
for itself. But in the work of the 
ministry, he can ordinarily be ex- 
pected to gain no more than a 
living. 

What then is the effect of this 
loaning system, on the character 
and habits of the beneficiary? ‘The 
question is not what might be, in an 
isolated case, the effect of loaning 
money to an individual, to be re- 
paid after he has finished his stu- 
dies; but what must be the effect of 
such a system of education, on a 
body of young men so numerous as 
to constitute perhaps a moiety of 
all the expectants of the ministry ? 
Why, the very first lesson which 
you teach them, when they begin 
to think of preparing themselves to 
preach the Gospel, is that the min- 
istry is ordinarily a lucrative em- 
ployment, affording to those who 
labor in it, not merely food and rai- 
ment and a shelter “ convenient for 
them,” but a surplus revenue above 
all necessary expenditures. Instead 
of teaching them to renounce at the 
outset all secular views, and to ex- 
pect that while their associates of 
the workshop and the counting- 


house are growing rich, they are t 
be all their lives long in a condition 
of comparative dependence, and are 
never to get more than their living, 
you compel them to calculate some. 
what on the lucrativeness of the 
clerical profession. Is this necessi. 
ty of regarding the ministry as an 
employment which is to yield some. 
thing more than a living, likely t 
have a good influence on_ those 
whom you thus train for the sacred 
work of the ministry? Would it 
not be better to say to them at the 
outset, You must not expect that the 
work of preaching the Gospel will 
enrich you, or will enable you to 
pay old debts; it is a self-denying 
work, and we would have you frame 
all your expectations accordingly. 
But it is thought that to loan 
money to beneficiaries, and to, hold 
them under obligation to repay all 
that they receive, will make them 
more frugal and careful than if the 
aid were bestowed as a simple gra- 
tuity. Undoubtedly, if you will 
open a treasury, and allow every 
one to put his hand in and help him 
self to as much as he thinks he 
ought to have, frugality and the 
dread of unnecessary expense will 
be no part of their learning, what- 
ever else they may learn. But if 
the greatest allowance to a benefi- 
ciary be always the least that will 
enable him, with the utmost frugal- 
ity and with all reasonable exertion, 
to live from ene appropriation to 
another, certainly there is no better 
way of teaching him frugality, than 
to give him that allowance, with the 
full understanding on his part, that 
he must live within those means or 
abandon his studies. ‘“ Owe n0 
man any thing but love,” saith the 
Scripture ; and so ought the Edw 
cation Society to say to all its bem 
eficiaries. But instead of this, the 
whole discipline of the Society now 
teaches a contrary lesson. ‘Through 
the whole course of his education, 
the beneficiary is taught to live up- 
on the future. Run in debt and 
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fear not, is the first lesson taught 
him by those great and good men, 
who founded the patron Society and 
framed its rules. However alarm- 

and oppressive the idea of being 
in debt may be at first, the burthen 
by being long borne and gradually 
accumulated, sits easy on his con- 
science. ‘This is not the right way 
to train a man for the ministry. 
To be in debt is a dangerous thing 
fora man’s moral sensibilities and 
moral habits. He who is habitual- 
lyin debt, is always in danger of 
thinking lightly of his obligations to 
his creditors. For more than one 
reason, the rule of the Methodists, 
requiring every candidate who ap- 
plies for admission to the body of 
their itinerating and ruling clergy, 
to declare that he is not in debt, 
is worthy of commendation. The 
directors of the Education Society 
have a p.etty good security that 
their beneficiaries will not turn 
Methodists. 

We are told, however, that this 
joan is of a peculiar character; it 
is“a paternal loan,” and payment 
is not to be sternly enforced, if the 
beneficiary is in a situation in which 
he cannot pay without being dis- 
tressed. For this very reason it is 
the worst kind of a loan, in its moral 
effect on the feelings and habits of 
the debtor. Debts which are not to 
be paid, unless it shall be conveni- 
ent to pay them, are of all debts 
most likely to eat out a man’s in- 
legrity. If the benefaction is to be 
called a loan, let it be a loan in 
good faith, and Ict the borrower un- 
derstand clearly that when the pay- 
day comes, payment will be exact- 
ed to the last cent, so long as there 
is any law to compel payment ; 
and the debtor may feel from be- 
ginning to end a salutary dread. 

this growing debt which is yet 
no debt, weakens his sense of the 
obligation of all debts. 

And when at last the beneficiary, 
having completed his preparation, 
comes forth as a candidate for the 

Vol. I. 18 
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ministry, what is his position? Un- 
der a load of debt, and long instruct- 
ed to expect that the profits of his 
profession will soon enable him to 
pay the debts which have been ac- 
cumulating for six or eight years, he 
looks around to see where those 
profits are to be realized. What is 
he then? A free minister of Jesus 
Christ, ready to go wherever he may 
do good, and able to rise above all 
secular considerations? No. He 
is compelled, in conscience, to be a 
parish-seeker—an inquirer after de- 
sirable vacancies. The question 
with him is, not simply, Where can 
Ido good? bui Where can I get a 
salary large enough to pay my debts? 
How embarrassing must it be to 
stand in such a position. How un- 
favorable to the development of 
that free, enterprising, self-conse- 
crating spirit, which ought always 
to characterize the ministry of Christ, 
and most of all in such a country 
and such times as ours. 

We know there is a pledge that 
if the beneficiary will go on a mis- 
sion either to foreign lands, or to 
the remote and destitute parts of our 
own country, his obligations to the 
society shail be cancelled. But is 
this a "good argument to employ with 
men to make missionaries of them ? 
Does it represent the missionary 
work in the most attractive and in- 
spiring light? Who wants men to 
go on missions, as defaulters run to 
Texas, to get rid of their liabilities ? 
Besides, what shall the man who 
contemplates the acceptance of this 
offer, do for the satisfaction of his 
other creditors? The doctrine of 
running in debt for an education, 
taken in connection with the scanti- 
ness of the loans made by the soci- 
ety—which are but little more than 
half enough to support a young man 
at his studies—has led him to con- 
tract other debts in the expectation 
of being able to pay all out of his 
salary as a minister. Thus in addi- 
tion to the five hundred dollars or 
more which he owes to the society, 
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he owes another five hundred dol- 
lars or less to other friends; and 
those other friends cannot afford to 
release him on the single condition 
of his emigrating. Like Peter, in 
the prison, he is * bound with two 
chains,’ and the offer that one shall 
be loosed if he will first break the 
other, can hardly be expected to op- 
erate like the summons of the an- 
gel—* Arise up, quickly”—to the 
chained apostle. ‘ The chains” will 
not “fall off his hands” at such a 
word. 

But let him obtain a settlement in 
a good New England parish. Now 
he must begin to save from his sala- 
ry in order to pay his debts. But 
how is this saving to be made? Go 
into his study, and you may see. 
Where are his books? You look 
around for shelves. Ah! his libra- 
ry can be accommodated without 
shelves. Here lie his books upon 
the table. Whatare they? First, 
the Bible, in our good old English 
version. Well, the Bible is the 
best of books. Whatnext? What 
helps has he—what apparatus for 
the critical study of that sacred book 
which it is his profession and his 
official duty to interpret and ex- 
pound? Here is the old Greek 
Testament which he studied in the 
grammar school ; Robinson’s Lexi- 
con he had once, but he sold it when 
he left the Seminary, hoping to 
buy another after he had ceased to 
be a candidate, and he wears the 
proceeds in the form of a shirt. 
Meanwhile if he looks into his Greek 
Testament and cannot remember the 
meaning of a word, he ascertains its 
meaning by reverting to the transla- 
tion. Now for his commentaries. 
Has he Scott, Henry, or the Com- 
prehensive? Has he Kuinoel, Ro- 
senmueller, or Calvin? None of 
these. But he has two volumes of 
Barnes’ Notes on the Gospel, which 
he bought when he was a Sabbath 
school teacher, and one volume of 
Hodge on the Romans, in the abridg- 
ed form, which was given to him, in 
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the spirit of disinterested benevo. 
lence, by an Old School Presbyte. 
rian elder. Here, too, is Abbott's 
Young Christian, and the Life of 
Harriet Newell, but they belong to 
the family in which he is a lodger, 
and have strayed into his room from 
the parlor below. Where is Dwight’s 
Theology ? Where are the Works 
of Emmons and of either Edwards? 
How is it that his mind is to be 
quickened and enlarged by habitual 
communion with the mighty minds 
of other days? How is his mind 
to keep pace with the progress of 
theological studies? How is he to 
know what is said and done in the 
great world? Does he take the 
Biblical Repository? No. Does 
he take the Edinburgh Review, or 
the North American, or the Ameri- 
can Eclectic ? Nothing of the kind. 
He has heard of the New England. 
er, and his heart has ached to sub 
scribe for it; but no, he is in debt, 


and he must buy no books till his | 


debts are paid. He takes a news. 
paper, and the Missionary Herald; 
sundry pamphlets are sent to him 
by mail, the postage of which is 
more than the price of them would 
have been at a bookstore ; and this 
is all his intellectual aliment. Is 
this the way in which the pastor of 
a New England congregation ought 
to begin his ministry? Why, in 
a year or two, long before that fatal 
debt is paid, his mind comes toa 


dead halt; his habits of study, and 


his sympathies with the intellectual | 


world, are destroyed ; his sermons 
are commonplace iterations of the 
ideas which he picked up in the 
theological lecture-room ; his peo 
ple are disappointed in him, and 
begin to complain ; he begins to be 
discouraged, and to look about for 
a better place. So much for the 
necessity of saving out of a small 
salary, to pay debts. 

Sometimes it is said, let such a 
minister remain unmarried a few 
years; and the salary which his 
people give for the support of @ 
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family will enable him to throw off 
his load. But where is the parish 
that wants its minister to remain 
unmarried, an object for village 
coquettes and desponding spinsters 
to set their caps at? And is such 
advice likely to be followed? He 
who has not bound himself by an 
irrevocable vow of celibacy, is very 
apt to be persuaded, as soon as he 
has a home and an income, that 
his usefulness as well as his happi- 
ness will be promoted by his enter- 
ing into the family state; and, if 
his choice is a wise one, we will 
let others dispute the soundness of 
his conclusion. But suppose that 
the subject of matrimony comes into 
his mind in close connection with 
the thought of paying his debts, 
how natural will it be for him to 
look about him far and near, and 
perhaps to perform some adventur- 
ous journeys, for the sake of find- 
ing—not a wife, whose piety and 
afiection and plain good sense, 
whose kindness and gentleness to- 
wards all, and whose habits of in- 
dustry and thrift, shall make his 
lowly home the brightest and hap- 
piest in the parish, a model house- 
hold—but a wife, whose portion 
shall relieve him from his embar- 
rassments. What then? We write 
not for him who needs to ask such 
questions. 

Let us be allowed to hope, then, 
that in this particular, the rules of 
the American Education Society 
will be reformed. Let the benefi- 
ciaries hereafier be taught in every 
practicable way, that a debt is a 
dreadful thing for him who would 
serve Christ in the ministry of the 
Gospel ; and if it be possibie, let 
them come forth to their work free 
from all secular embarrassmen:. 
The effect on the spirit and char- 
acter of the ministry generally, 
would be invaluable. Let it hence- 
forth be a first principle with us, 
to educate, if possible, those who 
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shall “owe no man any thing but 
love.” 

It has always been deemed a 
noble charity to aid the efforts of a 
youthful mind, striving in the face 
of poverty, to cultivate its powers 
and to raise itself into the highest 
walks of usefulness. This is the 
charity of the Education Society. 
John Newton had in his congrega- 
tion an unfriended young Scotch- 
man, who, having found peace in 
believing, was moved by a desire 
to qualify himself for the ministry 
of peace. The good pastor ap- 
proving and nurturing that desire, 
introduced the aspirant after use- 
fulness to John Thornton, and that 
more than princely merchant sent 
the young Scotchman, at his own 
expense, to the University of Cam- 
bridge. Suppose now that this were 
the end of the story. Was it not 
a generous charity on the part of 
Newton and Thornton? Had not 
they a reward in the consciousness 
of having acted kindly and gener- 
ously ? Might they not read with 
humble joy, the words of their Say- 
ior, “* Forasmuch as ye have done 
it to one of the least of these my 
brethren, ye have done it to me.” 


‘But who was the beneficiary in that 


instance? CrLaupivs Bucuanan— 
whose name India, converted to 
Christ, will hold in thankful remem- 
brance, when the names of Clive 
and Hastings are effaced from her 
monuments. Could the reader look 
into the cheerless apartment of many 
a young man in our colleges, he 
might see there a spirit kindred to 
that of Buchanan, struggling per- 
haps with discouragements which 
Buchanan never knew. Could he 
peruse the catalogue of those whom 
the Education Society has counted as 
its sons, he might read there names 
which the churches and the nations 
are already learning to pronounce 
with something of the reverence due 
to greatness and to goodness. 
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RESEMBLANCE OF CERTAIN LANGUAGES 
LATIN. 


TO THE 


THERE is no closer test of the 
proximity of two kindred languages, 
than an attempt by one who is famil- 
iarly acquainted with each, to write 
a paragraph which shall read equal- 
ly well in either language. Some 
attempts of this kind have been made 
in reference to languages cognate 
with the Latin, which may be re- 
garded as philological curiosities. 


1. Italian and Latin. 


The great etymological affinity 
between Italian and Latin, is illus. 
trated by the following lines address. 
ed to Venice, by a citizen of that 
republic be fore its fall, which read 
equally in both languages. It is of 
course a constrained composition, 
and serves merely to show the pos. 
sibility of the thing. 





Te saluto, alma Dea, Dea generosa, 

O gloria nostra, O Veneta Regina! 

In procelloso turbine funesto 

Tu regnasti secura; mille membra 
Intrepida prostrasti in pugna acerba. 
Per te miser non fui, per te non gemo ; 
Vivo in pace per te. Regna, O beata, 
Regna in prospera sorte, in alta pompa, 
In augusto splendore, in aurea sede. 
Tu serena, tu placida, tu pia, 

Tu benigna; tu salva, ama, conserva. 


There is also the following well- 
known invocation to the Virgin Ma- 
ry, the lines of which, besides the 


words being in both languages, re- 
tain the poetical measure in both. 


In mare irato, in subita procella, 
Invoco te, nostra benigna Stella. 

Matthews, (Diary of an Invalid, c. 10,) adds these verses : 
Vivo in acerba pena, in mesto orrore, 
Quando te non imploro, in te non spero, 


Purissima Maria, et in sincero 
Te non adoro et in divino ardore. 


2. Spanish and Latin. 


The Spanish language has a sim- 
ilar resemblance to the Latin. But 
we are unable to exemplify it. 


be read indifferently as Portuguese 
or as Latin, evidently prove the ve- 
ry great analogy which these two 
languages bear to each other. It is 
' a hymn to Saint Ursula and the 
3. Portuguese and Latin. Eleven Thousand Virgins. 


The following verses which may 


Canto tulas pal|mas, fa|mosos | canto trijumphos, 
Ursula, divinos, martyr, concede favores. 
Subjectas, sacra nympha, feros animosa tyrannos. 
Tu Phoenix vivendo ardes, ardendo triumphas. 
Illustres generosa choros das, Ursula, bellas, 

Das rosa bella rosas, fortes das sancta columnas. 
Aeternos vivas annos, O regia planta! 
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Devotos cantando hymnos, vos invoco sanctas ; 


Tam puras nymphas amo; 


O candida turba, 


Per vos innumeros de Christo spero favores. 


4. French and Latin. 
The French has less resemblance 
to the Latin than the lialian or Por- 
tuguese has. 


The following sentence is taken 
from Caesar, a “Latin writer, slight- 
ly altered : 


Tota Gallia est divisa in tres partes. 


Translated into French, it would read thus: 


Toute la Gaule est divisée in trois parties. 


5. Sanscrit and Latin. 


The learned French philologist, 
F. G. Eichhoff, in his Puradlele des 
Langues de ’ Europe et de U'Inde, 
Paris, 1836, fol., has illustrated the 
resemblance between Sanscrit and 
Latin, by the following senicnce 
composed in these two languages. 


NOEHDEN’S 


Tuts grammar is called Noch- 
den’s on the cover; but as the ac- 
complished German scholar who 
has edited it informs us, is indebted 
for its most important parts to the 
grammatical works of Dr. Becker. 
The truth is, that Noehden was far 
behind the present race of philolo- 
gists in his attainments, and that 
since he first published his gram- 
mar, a new light has been thrown 
upon the German language by the 
study of the ancient dialects with 
which it has affinity. The results 
of these new investigations, Becker, 
who is we believe a physician, re- 
siding near Frankfort on the Maine, 
has embodied in his grammatical 
works ; and has adder d to them 
some very acute and original ob- 
servations on syntax. Others have 
followed in his train, and es 





* Noehden’s German bonnet Sal with 
Simstions and large additions, by Rev. 
Sears, D, D., Preside ant of ‘the New- 
ba ‘Theological Institution. Andover, 


Sansecrit: Rajam Palacvan Raj- 
nim Amalan Yuva-Rajam Bhratarn 
Svasarg-ca Tayatam Maha-daivas. 

Latin: Regem Philippum Regi- 
nam Amaliam Juvenem Regium 
Fratres Sororesque tueatur Mag- 
nus Deus. 


GERMAN GRAMMAR. 


the same syntactical divisions to the 
Greek and Latin grammar. The 
extensive works of Grotefend on 
Latin, and of Kihner on Greek 
grammar, are modified according 
to his principles ; and it now seems 
likely, that the next age will have 
grammatical terms and an analysis 
of propositions, unknown to their 
fathers. The old works must of 
course suffer the fate of being put 
up on a high shelf and being for- 
gotten, if, as seems likely, the new 
system can maintain its ground. It 
is not however received with uni- 
versal favor: the older scholars ob- 


ject to its application to the Greek 


and Latin; and at one of the late 
meetings of the union of German 
philologists, a number of voices, if 
we are not misinformed, were lifted 
up against it. 

So far as we know, Becker's 
views have never been exhibited in 
English, except in his “ Grammar 
of the German language,” published 
at London in 1830, and written ap- 
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parently by himself in our tongue. 
His mind does not seem to be the 
clearest in the world, nor is his 
arrangement in all respects good. 
We are disposed to object, for the 
purposes of teaching, to his placing 
the verb before the noun and pro- 
noun, a method, which, when ap- 
plied to Greek, as it is by Kiihner, 
brings the most formidable and ap- 
palling forms of grammar before 
the student at the outset, and tends 
fairly to frighten him from the study 
of the language. This arrange- 
ment is not followed by Prof. Sears, 
in the grammar before us. But 
there are many observations in the 
first or etymological part, which 
would be more in their place if in 
the syntax, while the chapter on 
the composition of words, which is 
inserted in the syntax, seems to be 
out of its place, and ought to be 
put at the beginning of the etymol- 
ogy, (as Becker has done in his 
English-German grammar,) or with 
still more propriety, at the end. 

The principal fault we have to 
find with this grammar, is, that Dr. 
Sears was not called soon enough 
into the councils of the booksellers 
who projected it. If by earlier ad- 
vice he could have made it all of 
a piece, and carried his improve- 
ments through with a more sweep- 
ing hand, the work would have 
gained as much more perhaps by 
his means, as it has now gained 
over the original work of Noehden. 
We would suggest, that when this 
edition is exhausted, the learned 
editor, (than whom no one in our 
country is better, if as well, quali- 
fied for the task,) should throw 
away what remains of Noehden, 
and put new matter in its place ; 
that he should rearrange the work, 
and make more clear to the begin- 
ner some of Becker’s new terms, 
and should call the work, as it ought 
to be called, by his own name. We 
doubt not that it would long con- 
tinue in use as the guide for stu- 
dents of German. 


But what do so many Germay 
grammars, published within a fey 
years—Follen’s, Fosdick’s, Hemp. 
hel’s, Noehden’s, and we know not 
how many others—portend? To 
some alarmists they portend every 
thing that is evil; all that is erro 
neous in religion, unintelligible ip 
philosophy, and fantastical in works 
of polite literature. Such persons 
would have us avoid all contac 
with a nation of minds so perverted, 
and it raises their pulse to see the 
ugly letters to which, with national 
fondness, the Germans still adhere, 
as if these letters expressed the 
sounds of a dangerous cabalistic 
philosophy. 

To such persons we would say, 
that the study is among us for good 
or evil, and is rather forwarded 
than hindered, by the notes of alarm 
that are rung against it. Do they 
suppose that young men of inquis. 


tive minds will be deterred by such | 


denunciations, against a language 
and its whole literature; and not 
rather have their curiosity excited 
to taste the forbidden poison, and 
drink it the more eagerly after the 
first trial? Our impression is, that 
as long as there is a number of 
persons in a certain part of our 
country, who are enamored of a 
certain sort of German philosophy, 
and who, without understanding it, 
are giving out crude bits of it 
the world as specimens of wisdom, 
that the cure for these crudities 
must come in part from the same 
study. “ Drinking largely must se 
ber us again.” It must be seen in 
the history of the successive sy 
tems of philosophy which have tilted 
with each other in that land of spec 
ulation, how little of positive and 
permanent result has been gained, 
and how little likely the murky fol 
lowers of Hegel are to be remem 
bered beyond their generation, 

to give the watchword to the next 
age. So in theology, the age d 
scepticism in that country is in4 
measure passed; rationalism bas 
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become old, and most of its earlier 
yiews would now be pronounced 
exceedingly shallow. The study 
even of this revolution is most in- 
structive, and most cheering for the 
friends of the Scriptures. It shows, 
that whatever difficulties have been 
found and discussed in the deep re- 
searches made by the Germans into 
the Scriptures, still there remains a 

ndwork of truth which cannot 
be washed away, and to which, one 
after another of these floating dis- 
believers returns upon his little 
plank, and seeks there that resting 
place which he could find no where 
else. 

But lest it should be thought that 
we view the study of German as 
a necessary evil, into which we are 
brought in order to counteract the 
bad uses that are made of it, we 
will add before closing, one or two 
positive grounds, why this language 
and literature should receive atten- 
tion. And in the first place, there 
ismuch that is healthy in German 
literature. It expresses the honest, 
simple, earnest character, the deep 
feeling, and the imaginative turn of 
the national mind. ‘There is no 
literature of Europe so akin to our 
own, and none upon which ours has 
had so much influence. Every 
educated boy and girl now must 
study French. But what is there 
in French, with the exception of a 
few works that one may count upon 
his finger’s ends, calculated to rouse 
the mind to igorous thought, or to 
kindle a healthy enthusiasm. In 
peetrv, their drama is but finely 
wrought declamation ; and their 
songs the breathings of gross vo- 
luptuousness. And neither in prose 
nor in poetry, if we may judge, 
have they produced any truly great 
work, any thing—with the excep- 
tion of Pascal’s works—which the 
world would be much the worse off 
for losing. The affinity of their 
language with the Latin, has tended 
to fetter their literature and make 
it imitative ; their despotic institu- 
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tions long cramped the free ener- 
gies of their minds; their mate- 
rial philosophy united with their 
faith, or want of it, to degrade the 
tone of their morai feeling; and 
perhaps to all this must be added, 
an original insusceptibility to the 
higher emotions. But the Germans 
are the reverse of all this. They 
incline to the spiritual rather than 
the material. Their imagination 
oftener has an undue ascendency, 
than a feeble sway. In thinking 
and feeling they are as uncontrol- 
led, as they are peaceful in acting. 
Having an original language, they 
are capable also of an original lite- 
rature. They are seldom found to 
lose sight of the great distinctions 
of morality, or to write without 
earnestness of purpose and without 
an important end. When there- 
fore it is told us, that their greatest 
writer, Goethe, wrote with no lofty 
moral purpose in view, and Pro- 
teus-like, rather strove to represent 
things under every beautiful form 
of art, than to express lofty senti- 
ments and to do good; we may put 
by his side Schiller, who had an 
equal love of beauty, and whose 
heart beat in unison with freedom 
and morality, as well as a host of 
poets of inferior name, the tendency 
of whose works is at least as good 
as that of their English contem- 
poraries. 

Another reason for the study of 
German is, that it affords helps in 
every branch of study, which one 
cannot do without. ‘This is partic- 
ularly the case with all historical 
and critical investigations. There 
is hardly a period of history, which 
has not been explored with fidelity 
and impartiality, by some able Ger- 
man writer; hardly a branch of art 
or literature, for whose history we 
are not indebted to the same inde- 
fatigable nation. In the history of 


literature, from the meagre outline 
to the critical examination accord- 
ing to the rules of taste, they have 
done more than all nations put to- 
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gether. It would be 
that more and better 
Shakspeare has been given to the 
world by Germans, within forty 
years, than the English have pro- 
duced during all the time since 
Shakspeare lived. In these studies, 
they show on the whole, more pa- 
tience and less partiality in weigh- 
ing facts than any others; and when 
the principles of art are concerned, 
show a depth of feeling and a power 
of judgment, which throw French 
and even English criticism, com- 
pletely into the shade. 

We will only add, that the study 
of German enables us to understand 
our own language better, and to 
employ a better taste in the selec- 
tion of words. Here we find those 
short and strong words which are 
the crown of our own tongue, but 


safe to say, 
criticism on 


Murdock’s Modern Philosophy. 
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which the taste of the age of Jobp. 
son had nearly thrown out of the 
written style. Here we find a dig. 
lect of the same parentage wih 
our own, which has flowed along 
through past ages nearly free from 
Latin admixture, and we learn thy 
to value more highly than our 


thers could, the earliest ingredienis | 


We think 


of our own language. 


no one can study German log, | 


without gaining a simpler taste, and | 


becoming able to make a. bette 


choice of words; to keep to thos | 


which have sounded in the earof 
England since the time of Alfred, 
and to throw aside those, wher 
they are not necessary, which war 
dered across the channel into Saxon 


England, and took up their abode | 


by the title of the sword, on a sol 
which was not their own. 


MURDOCK’S MODERN PHILOSOPHY. 


Tue character of this work is ex- 
pressed in the title. It is an histor- 
ical sketch of the various modes of 
philosophizing, or of the fundamen- 
tal principles of the different systems 
of intellectual philosophy, from the 
days of Des Cartes to the present 
time, especially among the Ger- 
mans. In traversing so wide a field, 
the author was obliged to confine 
his observations to a brief statement 
of the general principles of the sey- 
eral systems, or swell his work far 
beyond the limits which he had pre- 
scribed to himself. The phraseolo- 
gy of the work is so precise, the 
distinctions so clear and well defined, 

* Sketches of Modern Philosophy, es- 


ecially among the Germans. By James 
furvock, D.D. Hartford, published by 


John C. Wells, 1842, pp. 201, Lemo. 
Price, 50 cents. 


the style so lucid, that the reader 
finds nothing to desire, but a worko 
equal ability exhibiting a more ful 
development of the systems of phi 
losophy that were erected on thes 
various foundations. We were for 
cibly impressed in reading, with the 
adaptation of the work to be a tex 
book in college, introductory to the 
study of this department of philos 
ophy. A second edition, enlarged 
by sketches of the English ani 
Scotch systems of philosophy, would 
be admirably adapted to this pur 
pose ; as it would furnish the ste 
dent with exactly the kind and 
amount of knowledge which he mus 
have if he would read intelligently 
the works of any particular philose 
pher, or listen with advantage to the 
lectures of his professor. 
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REVIEW OF 


UNION CONVENTION. 


A coNVENTION called by minis- 
ters and laymen of the principal 
evangelical denominations was held 
in New York, in May, 1842, to take 
into consideration the practicability 
and duty of evangelizing the present 
generation of heathen. A commit- 
jee was appointed, consisting of one 
from each of the denominations rep- 
resented in the convention, whose 
duty it is to collect and publish in- 
formation which they may consider 
adapted to warm the zeal of Protest- 
ant Christendom, and stimulate their 
efforts in this great enterprise. The 
committee is also charged with the 
duty of calling a similar convention 
in New York, in May, 1843. Res- 
olutions were passed, condemning 
asectarian spirit, and expressing a 
strong sense of the duty of a cordial 
usion and co-operation among all 
evangelical Protestants in the cause 
of Christian missions to the heathen ; 
but the design of interfering with 
the present denominational arrange- 
ments for the prosecution of the 
work, was expressly disclaimed. We 
think it suitable to make a distinct 
record of this meeting, regarding it 
asa sign of tle wide diffusion of a 
zealous missionary spirit, and per- 
haps as the origin of a series of 
successful measures for enkindling, 
purifying, and spreading that spirit 

ugh every branch of the true 
church. 


MEETING OF THE AMERICAN BOARD. 


The anniv ersary of the American 
Board of Commissioners for Foreign 
Missions, was held in Norwich, Con- 
necticut, on the 13th, 14th, and 15th 
days of September. There were 


many circumstances which invested 
the occasion with uncommon interest. 
The place of meeting awakened, 
I. 19 
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in the minds of all present, the mem- 
ory of names embalmed in the hearts 
of American Christians ; the names 
of Harriet L. Winslow, of Sarah 
Lanman Smith, and of no less than 
eighteen others, natives of Norwich, 
who have given their lives for the 
salvation of the heathen. ‘These 
devoted missionaries have associated 
the very name of their native town 
with the evangelization of the world ; 
and no mind, of Christian principles, 
could be in the midst of the scenes 
of their childhood, in the church 
where they were inspired with the 
missionary spirit, in the presence of 
their kindred who gave them to the 
work, without feeling awed and 
melted by a profound and tender 
sympathy. 

The presence of an unusually 
large number of foreign missiona- 
ries, added intensely to the interest 
of the meeting. There were Bing- 
ham, Scudder, and Perkins, whose 
self-denying labors, from the com- 
mencement of their respective mis- 
sions in the Sandwich Islands, in 
Ceylon, and among the Nestorians 
of Persia, have been indefatigable ; 
and to whom, as much as to any 
others, the Board is indebted, through 
the Divine favor, for the brightest 
chapters in the history of its opera- 
tions. Nor these alone. Not less 
than fifteen others, connected with 
the various stations of the Board, or 
once connected, were present, sur- 
rounded each by his respective cir- 
cle of friends, and regarded by all 
with peculiar affection. ‘There, too, 
was Mar Yohannan, the excellent 
Nestorian bishop, the first and the 
fast friend of our missionaries to his 
country, who had accompanied Mr. 
Perkins to America, for the purpose 
of qualifying himself for greater 
usefulness, and in person to thank 
us for sending the pure Gospel to 
his people. 
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The interest of the meeting was 
farther heightened by the attendance 
of an unprecedented number of 
ministers and other friends of mis- 
sions. At the lowest estimate there 
were not less than six hundred stran- 
gers present, a majority of them 
clergymen. 

But the grand source of interest 
lay in the financial condition and 
prospects of the Board. The pre- 
vious anniversary, in 1841, found a 
deficiency in the treasury of more 
than fifty thousand doliars. The 
friends of the cause were alarmed. 
An unparalleled state of embarrass- 
ment in the business of the country, 
was the manifest cause of this defi- 
ciency ; but the cause was still in 
full operation, with no immediate 
prospect of relief. What could be 
done? This question was answer- 
ed by a nearly unanimous pledge 
on the part of those who attended 
the meeting in 1841, to increase 
their subscriptions at least twenty 
five per cent. on those of the year 
previous, and to use their influence 
to induce the churches, with which 
they were connected, to adopt the 
same course. The reports of the 
monthly receipts of the Board were 
thenceforward anticipated with trem- 
bling solicitude, until the certainty 
of liquidating the debt of the Board 
became apparent. The churches 
came up nobly-to the work ; so that 
at the close of the financial year in 
August, 1842, it appeared that the 
expenditures of the year, including 
the debt of the previous year, were 
three hundred and eighteen thousand 
nine hundred and fifty five dollars and 
ninety three cents; and the receipts 
three hundred and eighteen thousand 
three hundred and ninety six dollars 
and fifty three cents, leaving the 
Board indebted only to the amount 
of five hundred and fifty nine dol- 
lars and forty cents. It was in these 
circumstances, so full of joy, and 
calling for the profoundest gratitude 
to Divine providence, that the Board 
met at Norwich. But it was felt 
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the crisis had not passed. 
churches had contributed more thay 
one hundred thousand dollars aboye 
the contributions of the year pre. 
ceding. But it might prove to beg 
spasmodic effort. It was known, 
that in some instances at | 

donations had been made, whic) 
would not be repeated ; and that ay 
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interest in domestic missions was | 


rising in the churches, which would 


direct an unprecedented amount — 


their charities to that channel. [p 
this, all rejoiced ; but it was feared 
that the cause of foreign missions 
might be left to suffer. 

It was, therefore, with contending 
feelings of hope and fear, that the 
Board convened at Norwich. The 
problem to be solved was, can the 


Board expect to be sustained the | 
ensuing year, by an amount of con | 


tributions equal to that of the year 
just ended. 


The main objects of | 


the meeting were to ascertain, bya | 


free expression of opinion, the views 


of the friends of the cause on this | 


point, and if possible, to awaken in 
the hearts of that great assembly of 
ministers and Christians, a more ar 
dent and intelligent missionary spirit, 
which, through them, might extead 
to all the churches. 
it was hoped, were accomplished. 
The reports from the various parts 
of the country were, in general, 
highly encouraging. It appeared 
that the pastors had labored to pre 


vent the impression from prevailing | 


among their people, that the liberal. 
ity of the last year was called for 
by an emergency, and not by the 
constant wants of the cause. And 
many of the speakers expressed 4 
determination, for themselves and 
their friends, to equal, if not to sur 


pass, their last annual contributions. | 


Thus far, however, the monthly re 
ceipts of the Board have not equal 
led the receipts of the correspond 
ing months of the previous yeat. 
The next annual meeting of the 
Board is appointed to be held i 
Rochester, N. Y. 


These objects, | 
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THE AMERICAN EDUCATION SOCIETY, 


A special meeting of this society 
was held in Park street church, 
Boston, October 19th, 20th, and 
Qjst. The directors were induced 
to call the meeting by the finan- 
cial embarrassments of the society, 
which, in the opinion of some, were 
owing, not so much to the commer- 
cial distress of the country, as to a 
want of confidence, extensively pre- 
vailing, both in the necessity of such 
an institution and in the wisdom 
of its management. The directors 
thought it not best to make a new 

peal to the Christian public for 
funds, without first submitting the 
fundamental principle of gratuitous 
aid to young men preparing for the 
ministry, and all the specific regula- 
tions of the society, to the reconsid- 
eration of the members. 

After.a long and able discussion, 
it was unanimously decided by the 
meeting, that the principle on which 
the American Education Society is 
founded, is correct, viz. *“ That indi- 
gent young men, of piety and suitable 
intellectual promise, ought to receive 
pecuniary assistance in obtaining an 
education for the ministry.” ‘The 
question, whether any general or- 
ganization ought to exist for this 
purpose was also discussed at length, 
and unanimously decided in the af- 
firmative. A committee, afterwards 
appointed on the principle of gratu- 
itous aid, and the expediency of a 
general organization, reported to the 
same effect. A committee on the 
present organization of the society, 
next reported in favor of a revision 
of the standing rules of the society ; 
and after discussion, a resolution 
was passed to the effect, that the 
constitution and regulations of the 
society need revision, and referring 
the whole subject, as it had been be- 
fore the meeting, to a special com- 
mittee, to consider and report at the 
next meeting of the society. Ina 


brief statement of the results of this 
meeting, the society expresses its 
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conviction, that the reason for its 
establishment remains in undimin- 
ished force, and that the system can 
be so modified as to secure the end 
in view, and command the fullest 
confidence of the Christian public. 
We cannot but hope that the able 
commitiee, to whom this important 
subject is thus referred, will embody 
the three following rules in their plan : 
1. The aid of this society shall 
be extended only to members of col- 
lege. This rule would oblige the 
student in the first and last stages of 
his education, in the academy and 
theological seminary, to look to oth- 
er sources of assistance. In_ his 
theological course he should be aid- 
ed to the extent of his necessities, 
by the permanent funds of the in- 
stitution of which he is a member, 
In other words, our theological sem- 
inaries should be endowed with the 
means of furnishing to every indi- 
gent student his board, lodging, and 
fuel, without charge. And these 
privileges should be granted to eve- 
ry member, on his own declaration 
of indigence, or inability to pay for 
them. We have no doubt our the- 
ological seminaries, each in its own 
sphere of influence, would not ap- 
peal in vain to the Christian public 
for this object. Benevolent men of 
affluence would be raised up to 
found scholarships, by immediate 
donations, and by legacies, until all 
our seminaries would be adequate- 
ly endowed. In the course of study 
preparatory to college, some aid 
might be rendered by well endow- 
ed academies, by churches, and by 
benevolent individuals. But hap- 
pily, a young man of doubtful 
promise, would not be likely to ob- 
tain encouragement from any of 
these sources. None but young 
men of sound judgment, of studi- 
ous habits, of quick perceptions, of 
Christian gravity, would awaken 
sufficient interest. If any persons 
of dull parts, or of equivocal char- 
acter, were brought forward, it 
would only be by the aid of their 
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family friends. ‘This rule would 
therefore guard the entrance to the 
ministry, through the Education 
Society, against unsuitable persons. 
This it would the more surely ef- 
fect, because a much safer judg- 
ment can be formed of the capaci- 
ties and main characteristics of a 
young man, after he has entered 
college, than at an earlier period of 
his education. On the other hand, 
the rule might possibly prevent 
some from preparing for the minis- 
try, who would have adorned the 
sacred profession. Not many such 
instances, however, would be likely 
to occur. The class of young men 
from which we wish to draw our 
ministers, will find sufficient en- 
couragement for their enterprising 
minds, in the prospect of aid in col- 
lege ; and they will press through a 
course of preparatory study, by 
their own unaided efforts, if aid can- 
not be had from others. 

2. The aid of this society shall 


be conferred on all young men of 


piety in our colleges, who sustain a 
specified rank or standing as schol- 


ars, on a declaration by them of 
their need of such assistance, and of 
their intention to be ministers of 


the Gospel. A certain rank in the 
class should be fixed upon as the 
lowest grade of scholarship, for 
which the aid of the society should 
be granted. Whoever fell below 
this point, would be obliged either 
to leave college, or to go on by the 
aid of his friends, until he could 
take the necessary rank. The dis- 
tribution of the quarterly appropria- 
tions should be entrusted, we think, 
to a committee in each college, 
where there are students entitled to 
aid; and be distributed by them ac- 
cording to their best judgment, either 
in equal sums, or in proportion to 
the necessities of the several ap- 
plicants, or in a compound ratio of 
their wants and their merits. The 
society would then be a mere finan- 
cial agent, whose sole business it is 
to collect funds and pay them over 
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to the college committees in sums 
varying with the number of studengs 
in each entitled to patronage. The 
responsibility of bestowing the pat. 
ronage would rest on the sever 
college committees ; and upon them 
would come both the honor of sy. 
cess and the disgrace of disappoint 
ment. The effect on the studeny 
would also be happy. Greater ay 
tention would be paid to a thorough 
preparation for entering college, 
And as the aid of the society would 
partake very much of the nature of 
a reward for literary and scientific 
attainments, it would be so far di. 
vested of an eleemosynary charac. 
ter, and constitute a motive, like 
those of active life, for the greatest 
intellectual exertion. 

3. The aid of this society shall 
be a free gift. The great body of 
our ministers are unable to save 
from their small salaries the means 
of refunding the expenditures of a 
nine years’ course of study. But 
if they were relieved from the ne 
cessity of paying their college bills, 
they might generally be able 
liquidate any debts that they may 
be obliged to contract, while pre 
paring for college, or in a theology 
cal seminary. 


THE AMERICAN TRACT SOCIETY. 


A special meeting of this society 
was held in the Broadway ‘Taberna- 
cle, New York, on the 25th day of 
October. It was called by the ex 
ecutive committee, for the purpose 
of laying before the society the ur 
gent wants of the cause, and of ob 
taining a full expression of views 
respecting the various operations 
and plans of the committee. They 
wished particularly to ascertain 
whether they should be sustained 
by the churches, in making such 
appropriations to the missionary 
boards as would enable them t 
place at least one Christian tract 
the hands of every accessible indi 


vidual of the present generation of 
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heathen ; in extending liberal aid to 
the system of colporteur operations 
in Europe; and giving at least one 
small volume of the society’s publi- 
cations to every accessible family 
inthe United States, particularly at 
the West, who are either unable or 
uwilling to pay for it? These, 
wih many other topics of minor 
interest, came before the meeting, 
and were discussed with great abil- 
From the printed 
account of the proceedings, and 
reports of speeches, we judge that 
the result of the meeting cannot 
fail to realize the most sanguine ex- 

tations of the committee. ‘The 
application of the colporteur sys- 
tem to this country will be viewed 
with universal approbation by evan- 
glical Christians. ‘There can be 
no better method of carrying the 
Gospel to the Catholic and other 
destitute population of the West. 
No wiser appropriation of funds can 
be made, than to send at once a 
hundred pious laymen into the west- 
em states, to sell and give away as 
they are able, the publications of 
the society, and to embrace every 
opportunity of prayer and religious 
conversation with the families which 
they visit. 


THE AMERICAN HOME 
SOCIETY. 


MISSIONARY 


The conductors of this noble in- 
stitution have been, and still are, 
pressed far beyond their means, by 
the growing conviction of the Chris- 
tian public, that fourfold more ought 


QUARTERLY 


An event which promises well 
forthe cause of religious liberty, oc- 
curred in New Orleans within the 
lst half year. A controversy arose 

een the wardens of the cathe- 
tral church St. Louis, and the Ro- 
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to be done to plant churches, with 
an educated ministry, in all the 
new states of our country. This 
conviction has yet failed to do its 
proper work, by opening the hearts 
of Christians to contribute the ne- 
cessary funds, while it has directed 
the attention of a greater number 
of ministers to that field, than the 
society has had means to send out. 
We look with confidence for speedy 
and decisive expressions of unpre- 
cedented liberality to this cause. 


THE STATE OF THE CHURCHES. 


The past year is not distinguished 
by any striking degree of prosperity 
in our churches. Some colleges, 
and some other institutions of learn- 
ing ; some cities and some villages, 
few compared with the whole num- 
ber over the wide face of our coun- 
try, have been the happy scenes of 
a deep and sanctifying religious in- 
terest and influence. Some new 
churches have been gathered ; some 
that had gone to decay, have been 
resuscitated ; many new houses of 
worship have been erected; old 
houses have been repaired ; numer- 
ous destitute churches have received 
pastors ; fewer ministers have been 
dismissed than in some former years; 
and the ministry has in general been 
well and cheerfully supported by 
the people. Union, peace, and 
fraternal confidenc have at no pe- 
riod of our history, prevailed to a 
greater extent among the ministers 
and churches of New England. 


CHRONICLE. 


man Catholic bishop, relating to the 
appointment of a successor to the 
lately deceased Abbe Monie, curé 
of the cathedral. The bishop ap- 
pointed a successor, and the wardens 
declared the appointment null and 
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void. And they even questioned 
the legality of the title of the bishop, 
contending that the authority to ap- 
point to that office, rests not with 
the pope but the sovereignty of the 
country. Ata subsequent election 
of wardens, the strength of parties 
was tested, and the opponents of the 
bishop triumphed by a majority of 
five hundred votes out of one thou- 
sand four hundred. Why cannot 
they advance another step, to the 
discovery that the appointment of 
religious teachers rests, not with any 
civil pewer, but with the churches 
that are to be served by them ? 


A project for planting Irish Cath- 
olic colonies in the western states, 
has been proposed by an English 
Catholic gentleman. His plan is set 
forth in a pamphlet published last 
summer, in London and Dublin. 
He proposes to forma General Em- 
igration Society, or a sort of stock 
company, having 'u view the re- 
moval from Ireland of the surplus 
Catholic population, in a way to pro- 
mote the pecuniary interests of the 
stockholders, to advance the Catho- 
lic religion in the United States, to 
open a new market for British man- 
ufactures, and to aflord an asylum 
to the younger sons of the English 
nobility and gentry, and other gen- 
tlemen who are unable to live at 
home ina style becoming their rank. 
The society or company is to pur- 
chase, of the United States, portions 
of prairie land, to erect thereon 
suitable dwellings for the emigrants, 
to pay their passage to this country, 
and in return, the emigrants are to 
pledge themselves to labor for the 
society, not less than three years, at 
reduced wages, under the direction 
of their priests. This plan, it is 
supposed, will yield a large profit 
upon the investment, eight per cent. 
of which is to be paid to the stock- 
holders, and the surplus is to be add- 
ed to the capital, for the continued 
export of pauperism from the pa- 
rent state, and for the support of 
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Catholic priests, the education of 
the poor, and the endowment of 
charitable institutions in the colo 
nies. We do not think it nece 

to describe, more minutely, thig 
Quixotic scheme ; but it deserves 
notice as an exponent of Catholic 
zeal, striving to take advantage of 
the “‘ swarmings” of Irish popula 
tion to plant the papal heresy in this 
land ; and to beguile, into a suppor 
of its measures, every gullible class, 
by holding out to each some dely 
sive bait suited to its taste. This 
zeal nevertires. And the materials, 
out of which it is now hoping to 
weave new chaplets for the pope, 
are not to be despised. An annual 
emigration to our shores of hundreds 
of thousands of ignorant Catholics, 
will put both religion and liberty in 
serious peril among us. ‘The Go 
pel is our sole defense. It is only 
by a prompt supply of our whole 
country with Christian books ani 
teachers, that we can maintain the 
ascendency. 


Case of the Rev. Mr. McQueen— 
The Presbyterian church in the 
United States, represented in the 
annual General Assembly, has 
been deeply agitated by the sus 
pension from the Christian ministry 
of the Rev. Mr. McQueen, by the 
presbytery of Fayetteville, N. C, 
for the alledged crime of marrying 
a sister of his deceased wife, com 
trary to the last sentence of the 4 
section of the 24th chapter of the 
Confession of Faith, which is # 
follows: “The man may not mar 
ry any of his wife’s kindred nearer 
in blood than he may of his own; 
nor the woman of her husband’ 
kindred nearer in blood than of her 
own.” The abstract question o 
the lawfulness of such marriages 
was brought before the General As 
sembly at its last annual meeting 
and decided agreeably to the Com 
fession of Faith; thus affirming the 
propriety of the sentence pronou 
ced in the case of Mr. McQueen 
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But this decision is not well receiv- 
ed by the whole church. The sy- 
nod of New Jersey, one of the 
ablest ecclesiastical bodies in the 
country, at a meeting in Elizabeth- 
town, N. J., on the 18th of October, 
decided by a vote of fifty-seven to 
twenty-six, to request the General 
Assembly to send down to the pres- 
byteries an overture for the erasure 
from the Confession of Faith, of 
the sentence just quoted. 

We have here, in the first place, 
the spectacle of one grand division 
of the Presbyterian church in this 
country, deciaring in the face of the 
Christian world, that the marriages 
alluded to are incestuous, a notion 
so generally exploded in practice 
and intelligent conviction, that this 
formal affirmation of it has not the 
weight of a feather, against the rep- 
utation and Christian standing of 
anyman. And in the second place, 
we see this church which lately ex- 
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scinded from her communion a body 
of Christian ministers and churches 
equal to herself in numbers and 
piety, for no better reason, to say 
the least, than that they were charg- 
ed with being unwilling to subscribe 
the Confession of Faith, except for 
substance of doctrine; we see this 
church divided on the question, 
whether an article of her Confes- 
sion of Faith is agreeable to Scrip- 
ture. Some presuming this article 
to be in harmony with the Bible, 
are committed to the desperate 
measure of excormmunicating from 
the church all Christians, and de- 
posing from the ministry all clergy- 
men who are married to sisters of 
their deceased wives; while others 
perceiving the article to be unscrip- 
tural, have come out boldly in de- 
fense of Christian truth. Hereafter 
they must profess to receive the 
Confession of Faith only for sub- 
stance of doctrine. 


PUBLIC AFFAIRS. 


CONGRESS. 


Tue last and short session of the 
twenty seventh Congress is already 
passing away. The annual mes- 
sage from the President, and the 
accompanying reports from the 
heads of departments are before 
the public. The report from the 
Secretary of the Treasury, which is 
made directly to Congress, instead 
of passing through the hands of the 

ident, has not been received at 
the date at which we are writing. 
Our limits will not allow us now to 
enter on any extended comments on 
these documents. It may be re- 


marked generally, that in all the de- 
partments there appears to have 
been, under the present administra- 
ton, some reformation of abuses, 
anda laudable reduction of unne- 
The reports 


cessary expenditures. 


from the War and Navy Depart- 
ments in particular, are able papers, 
scholarlike and statesmanlike—far 
superior to the message of the Pres- 
ident. 


Several subjects of much intrinsic or 
factitious interest to the country are likely 
to be discussed, and some of them to be 
acted upon, during the present session. 
One is already disposed of. Mr. Adams, 
as the great champion of free thought and 
free utterance, began his labors for the 
session, by moving to repeal the famous 
twenty first rule of the House of Repre- 
sentatives. The motion was defeated by 
a small majority ; so that for this session, 
as for several years past, all memorials re- 
lating, in any way, to slavery, are to be 
denied a hearing. 

The Bankrupt law is in danger of being 
repealed before these remarks shall have 
issued from the press. By the constitu- 
tion of the United States, it is one of the 
duties of Congress to provide a uniform 
system of bankruptcy. No state can, un- 
der any circumstances, release a bankrupt 
from his obligations. Twice, since the 
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formation of the Federal government, has 
Congress attempted to perform its duty in 
this respect. The first bankrupt law was 
repealed, before it had been in operation 
long enough for a fair experiment. The 
second is now to share the same fate. 
Whatever mischief it was capable of do- 
ing by its retrospective operation, dissol- 
ving the obligation of contracts which 
were made when no such law was in ex- 
istence—is already done. Whatever good 
it was capable of performing as an estab- 
lished element of the commercial law of 
the country, by discouraging extravagant 
credit, or by enabling creditors, in any part 
of the country, to compel a dishonest and 
defaulting debtor in any other part of the 
country to surrender his property—com- 
mercial men have hardly begun lo realize. 
Thus we are to have a new iastance of 
that instability of legislation, so unpro- 
pitious to industry and so disastrous to 
morals, which afflicts the country. 

The Postmaster General recommends 
in his report the reduction of postage, and 
in order to this he recommends—not the 
abolition, but the regulation of the frank- 
ing privilege. This will end in nothing. 
The franking privilege cannot be regula- 
ted. ‘The entire abolition of that privi- 
lege, at least in the form in which it now 
exists, is indispensable to any thorough 
reformation. Such reduction of postage 
as may be effected while franking is re- 
tained, will be of little account. 

The President recommends a revision 
of the tariff of duties on imports, which 
-has just gone into operation. 
thing we perceive is urged by some of the 
leading journals of the tariff party. We 
cannot but express our regret that the 
framers of this new tariti—if we may 
calf that new, which so soon waxes old 
and is ready to vanish away—should have 
proceeded with so resolute a defiance of 
whatever is simple and well established 
in political economy, as to be compelled 
in less than half a year to attempt the 
emendation of their own work. 

It is not probable that any thing will 
give rise to more debate, or will occupy 
more time, than the proposal to refund to 
General Jackson the amount of a fine, 
imposed on him by a legal tribunal in 
New Orleans, for a contempt of court, 
soon after the close of the last war. 


The same 
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This proposal, though endorsed by thy 
chief magistrate of the United 
may be pronounced the latest politj 
humbug, and seems to our view a littl 
meaner on the part of those who have 
got it up, than any other that we cana 
this moment recollect. Few things ap 
more honorable to General! Jackson, orto 
the country which he has served so long, 
than the readiness with which when 
strong passions, not unprovoked, had 
brought him as a military commander ig 
the flush and pride of victory, into cop. 
flict with the law and its ministers, he 
forced his iron will into submission to the 
sentence of the court. It is to his honor 
that during the eight years of his own 
administration, and during the four year 
of the administration of his successor, 
(who gloried in being considered his rep. 
resentative—a sort of ‘legate a later? 
from the ‘holy see’ of the Hermitage.) no 
movement of this kind was made by him, 
or by any of the numerous friends who 
were ready to do any thing that might be 
deemed agreeable to him. Though we 
have never been admirers of all the meas 
ures of General Jackson's administration, 
we have always been ready to yield him 
due honor; and we are sorry that % 
bright a leaf is to be plucked from the 
laurels on that old white head, by men 
who only want to conjure with his name. 
The \Napolconesque projections, if we 
may so call them, of the Secretary of the 
Navy, will probably receive but little a 
tention at present. The increase of ou 
naval force has become a favorite idea 
with southern statesmen, especially sinee 
the abolition of slavery in the British 
West Indies. Should a general emane: 
pation take place by any accident, @ 
Cuba, we should hear more than ever 
about the immense importance of ou 
commerce, particularly in the Gulf a 
Mexico, and should be told more fre 
quently and fiercely than ever, that we 
have nothing to do with slavery in the 
southern states, except lo maintain armies 
and navies for its support. But just now, 
while the government cannot borrow 
money for its current expenses, economy 
is too popular, to permit any avoidable 
enlargement of a branch of the ~_ 
service so necessarily and immensely e& 
pensive as the Navy. 
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